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INTRODUCTORY NOTICES- 



Thx name of Pascal is associated with all that is splendid 
and illustrious in the highest order of genius. The hrilliant 
movements of his mind in the days of his childhood and youth, 
have no parallel, except in the extraordinary precosity of such 
remarkable personages as Crichton and Chatterton. But his 
claim to our admiration does not rest upon his genius. It rests 
upon that sublime devotion, Mrhich. consecrated to the Infinite 
Mind, all the capacities and glories of that genius. No 
Christian can peruse the '' Thoughts" which follow, without 
being constantly reminded, that the great doctrines of universal 
depravity suid redemption by the blood of Christ, circulated 
their vital influences thorough every vein of the writer''s con- 
templations and emotions. His " Prayer for a sanctified use 
of affliction by disease," presents a soul arrayed in the vesture 
of a b'aviour's righteousness. No chapter in the life of any 
uninspired man^ can furnish a brighter and purer illustration of 
the ''^ beauty of holiness." 

The original manuscripts of Pascal's Thoughts, are still pre- 
served in the Royal Library of Paris. — In 1670, the M. M. de 
Port Royal published an edition, in which they attempted a 
classification and arrangement of the confused fragmcnts,which 
Pascal had collected for a great work^ in vindication of Chris- 
tianity. More than a century afterwards, Condorcet,. a com- 
panion of D'Alcmbert and Voltaire, published an edition, 
which, although superior in the arrangement, was exceedingly 
imperfect and disreputable. Not contented with suppressing 
a part of the thoughts, and with corrupting the text, he pre- 
fixed a hypoc]*itical eulogy on the illustrious author, — inserted 
an essay on Pascal's argument for a future state — commonl^j 
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ascribed to Fontenelle — in -which a Chinese philosopher is 
made to triumph over a Christian Missionary,— and also added 
notes, partly written by himself, and partly extracted from the 
criticisms of Voltaire. This edition was anonymous. " Its 
whole design was to neutralize, if not annihilate, the powerful 
influence of one of the ablest and most admired advocates of 
revealed religion. Two years after (1778,) Voltaire himself 
' put forth another anonymous edition, accompanied with notes, 
and, as we should readily suppose, intended to accomplish the 
saoie object, as that of Condorcet. He had previously pub- 
lished strictures on the " Thoughts," in the Lettres AnglaUes, 
This work gave so much offence, that a copy was burned at 
Paris by an order of the parliament, and the author himstflf 
narrowly escaped personal punishment. 

In 1779, M. Bossut confered a great favor upon the lovers 
of elegant literature and the friends of Christianity, by editing 
an edition of all the .works of Pascal. The decline of Jesu- 
itical influence rendered it unnecessary to suppress some 
thoughts, which had previously b^en withheld, through fear of 
that terrible storm of wrath, which had laid in ruins the hal- 
lowed retreats at Port Royal. M. Bossut, was also under no 
temptation to follow in the track of the frigid scepticism of 
Condorcet, or the reckless, wanton infidelity of Voltaire. He 
printed every thing which he could find, carefully collating 
the whole with the original papers. Prefixed to the edition 
was a just and honorable tribute to the memory of the author. 

M. Renouard, published his first edition of Pascal's thoughts, 
in the year 1803. As an introduction to the 'work, he printed 
the interesting essay of M. Bossut. But, strange, as it may 
seem, he thought fit to append the scandalous notes of Con- 
dorcet and Voltaire ; although he is said to be a man, whose 
moral sentiments are by no means inclmed to infidelity. Since 
1803, M. Renouard, has published one edition at least, and 
wiB believe, several. 

In 1819, there appeared at Paris an edition, which the Rev. 
Mr. Craig, considered so much more complete, than any which 
had preceded, that he deemed it worthy of a translation. 
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After remarking upon the imperfection of the only English 
translations, which were in exiatence, he proceeds to say: 

^^A fresh and a complete Translation of the whole of the 
published Thoughts hecame desirable, that Pascal might be 
really known in this country to ,the English reader, according 
to his real merits. As far as the moral and religious Thoughts 
extended, this has been now attempted. 

To translate Thoughts so inaccurately and imperfectly ex- 
pressed as many of these are, and to give a close and literal 
rendering that would, at the same time, convey the sense, 
'fvhich, in the original, is really in some instances enigmatical 
and questionable, was a task of serious difficulty. The Trans- 
lator does not profess to have accomplished this. If he has 
done something towards the ultimate attainment of such a 
faithful version of this valuable book, he will feel thankful. 
And in the mean time, he will readily avail himself of the 
critical remarks of those who may differ from him, as to his 
conception -of the Author's idea in any place, with a view to 
reconsider the passage, in case the work should ever reach 
another edition. — He has certainly not satisfied himself. 

The first three chapters of the original work have been left 
oat, as not being connected immediately with its general object. 
And the Translator does not hesitate to avow, that he has with- 
held a few passages, which occur occasionally, on the subject 
of the peculiar tenets of the Romish Church ; because he did 
not feel warranted, by the mere wish to record faithfully in a 
translation, all the sentiments of an Author, to circulate what 
he believes to be dangert)U8 error, and which, from the strength 
and accuracy of other statements among which it was found, 
might lead some weak minds astray. Had the task of orig- 
inal publication devolved on him, he would have felt differ- 
ently : for it is right that every man should have a fair oppor- 
tunity of giving his opinions to the world. But in making a 
translation for the benefit of a subsequent age, it is perfectly 
equitable to select that which common consent has stamped 
with its approbation, and to leave out the few remains of pre- 
judice and unscriptural opinion, which might bottONf ^Itotel^^da 
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should come to the regular execution of his plan. — Hence it is 
not strange, that, as Death called him away, while his work 
was in its incipient stages, he should have left many thoughts 
so imperfectly expressed, as to be very obscure, if not unin- 
telligible. 

The Translator, it will be noticed, has omitted the first 
Chapters of the original, because they pertain to subjects not 
intimately related to religion. The first Chapter, which ap- 
pears in the French editions, relates to '' Authority in matters 
of science." After adverting to the reverence usually cher* 
ished in regard to the ancients, Pascal points out a distinction, 
which should always be made, when we investigate historical, 
and when we investigate philosophical truth. In matters ci 
history, we must appeal to authors : in matters of science, 
although we may appeal to authors, we are not to be satisfied 
with thtir opinions. Science is progressive. Man is continually 
imprbving upon the labors of his predecessors. " Hence it 
happens, by a specisCl prerogative, that not only each individ- 
ual daily advances in knowledge, but all men together make 
a constant progress, as the universe increases in age, — so tha€ 
what is tn^e of the different periods in the life of an individual, 
is also true in reference to a succession of individuals. The 
whole series of men, therefore, during the course of ages, 
should be regarded as one man, constantly sufcsistiYig and 
learning. From this consideration, we perceive how little 
reason we have to respect the ancient philosophers : for as old 
age is the age, which is most distant from infancy, who does 
not see, that the old age of this universal nian (de cet homme 
universel) should not be sought in the periods near his infancy, 
but in those which are most remote ?" 

The second chapter contains " Reflections on Geometry in 
general." The third chapterjentitledthe "Art of Persuasion,"i8 
little else than an application of the leading principles deduced 
in the second. Pascal's remarks on the meaning of terms, the 
rules of definition, principles of reasoning, &c. are such as we 
should have anticipated from a man, whose genius for abstract 
science, was probably never surpassed. They call to our 
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, I mind some of the most valuable discusiions of the late Dugald 

1^ I Stewart. 

g I The 'reader of this work must be apprized, that the author 

}. I has not in these pages presented a complete discussion of any 
I. one subject. We have a collection of thoughts on a great va- 

^ ' rietj of topics, all of which have more or less reference to 
human nature and religion. The first twenty chapters contain 
suggestions and reasonings, which were doubtless designed to 
constitute a part of the magnificent work, of which he once 
extemporaneously sketched the outlines, in a conversation with 
some of his intimate friends. The remaining chapters are of 
a more miscellaneous character. 

The plan of Pascal^s argumeni: for a vindicatipn of revealed 
religion, though not .perhaps entirely new, has all the fresh^ 
ness and vigor of genuine originality. From what he was 
able to accomplish during the intervals of extreme bodily suf- 
fering, for a few ygars previous to his decease, it is difficult for 
us to form an exaggerated conception of the probable value of 
the work, which he might have executed, if Divine Providence 
had seen fit to grant him " the ten years of health," which he 

aaJ considered requisite to the completion of his plan. But in- 
stead of bewailing what we have not, it ^becomes us to be 
grateful to God for what we have. The Thoughts of Pascal, 

^^ under all the disadvantages of their presentation, are a splen- 
did museum of intellectual and moral truth. 

oJ| It is quite probable, that some who read these pages, may find 
it difficult to acquiesce in the portraiture, which the writer 
Itas given, of the natural features of human character. They 
Oay feel that he has painted the panorama of human life, with 
too many lines of deformity and too many shades of darkness. 

yi; And perhaps they may venture to charge him with misanthro- 
py. — PascaPs language on the subject of human misery, is, as 

ic(( we honestly think, liable to some exceptions. And we have 

^ no doubt, that there is a sense, in which Pascal was a misan- 
thrope. He was so thoroughly versed in the science of human 

"ii ^ture, that he well understood the deceitfulness and desper- 

on ate wickedness ot the human heart. He therefore most cor* 
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dially hated the ^^old man which is corrapt according to 
ceitful lusts," — and most cordially loved the "new mar 
after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.^^ 
the essence and extent of Pascals misanthropy. 
Memoir of his life, and then ask, whether this avowee 
of moral corruption, was not worthy to be a disciple 
who preached the gospel to " the poor." 

It is not to be disguised, that we occasionally deted 
ture of Popery in the religious sentiments of this emine 
We see the influence of the Romish Church, in the rig< 
self-denial, and the severity of his mortifications. V 
see it in his sentiments on miracles, and in some of h 
pretations of the Scriptures. Still we do not perceiv< 
is possible for an intelligent and candid reader, to rise f 
perusal of these " Thoughts," without the firmest pen 
that Pascal is here neither a Jansenist nor a Catholic. 
Christian and a champion of Christianity. 



MEMOIR 



OP 



BLAISE PASCAL 



■Although the facts of Pascal^s Life cannot but be very 
extensively known, it seems scarcely correct to send forth a 
fresh translation of his Thoughts to the world, without a brief 
Memoir of that extraordinary genius. 

Blaise Pascal was born at Clermont in Auvergne, 19th 
June, 1623. His father, Stephen Pascal, was first president 
of the Court of Aids, and had, by his wife, Antoinette Begon, 
three other children, a son who died in infancy, and two 
daughters ; Gilberte, married to M. Perier, and Jacqueline, 
"Who took the veil in the convent of Port Royal in the Fields, 
and died there of grief, arising from the persecutions under 
^hich that community suffered. 

Stephen Pascal was a superior and well educated man, and 
possessed an extensive knowledge of the Law, of Mathematics, 
and Natural Philosophy ; to which he added the advantages 
of a noble birth, and of manners peculiarly simple. Till the 
year 1626, he shared with an amiable wife, during the intervals 
of public occupation, the duties of educating his family ; but in 
that year she died, and he then devoted himself exclusively 
to this object. For this purpose he retired from office ; and 
having continued a few years in the country, in the year 1631, 
brought his family to Paris to complete their education. 

1 



14 - HEIIIOIR OF BLAISE PASCAL. 

The attention of Stephen Pascal was, of course, chiefly oc- 
cupied with his son, who gave promise, at a very early^ age, of 
superior genius, and readily received the elementary principles 
of language, and of the sciences in general ; but one of the 
earliest features of those talents which were subsequently de- 
veloped, was the eagerness, and the nice, and accurate dis- 
cernment with which, on all subjects, he sought for truth, 
and which would not allow him to feel satisfied till he had 
*ound it. 

The circle of his father^s acquaintance was of a superioi 
order. He numbered among his friends, Mersenne, Roberval, 
Carcavi, Le Pailleur, &;c. At their occasional meetbgs, foi 
the discussion of scientific subjects, Blaise Pascal was some* 
times allowed to be present, at which times he listened witli 
great attention to what passed, and thus gradually formed the 
habit of scientific research. To trace effects up to theii 
causes, was one of his chief pleasures; and it is stated, that ai 
eleven years of age, having heard a plate give forth,. on it 
being struck, a musical vibration, 'v^hich ceased on its bein^ 
touched again, he applied his mind to the subject which i 
presented to him, and at length produced a short treatise upoi 
the nature of sounds. 

His father, however, fearful that this evidently strong predi 
lection for scientific pursuits would delay his progress in thi 
attainment of classical learning, agreed with his friends tha 
they should refrain from speaking on such topics in his pres 
ence ; and this opposition to his evidently ruling tendency wks 
on principle, carried so far, that on his making an applicatioi 
to his father to be permitted to learn Mathematics, the permis 
sion was positively withheld, till he should have mastered th 
Greek and Latin languages. In the meantime, he obtained n 
other information on the subject, but that Geometry was 
science which related to the extension of bodies — ^that it taugb 
the mode of forming accurate figures, and pointed out the rela 
tions which existed between them. But beyond this geners 
information, he was forbidden to inquire ; and Cdl books on th 
subject were positively forbidden to him. 
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This ragtte definition, however, was the ray of light which 
^ded him onward in Mathematical study. It became the ' 
subject of continued thought. In his play hours, he would 
shut himself up in an empty room, and draw with chalk on the 
floor, triangles, parallelograms, and circles, without knowing 
their scientific names. He would Compare these several fig- 
ures, and would examine the relations that their several lines 
bore to each other ; and in this way, he gradually arrived at 
the proof of the fact, that the sum of all the angles of a triangle 
is equal to two right angles, which is the thirty second proposi- 
tion of the first book of Euclid. The young geometer had 
just attained this point, when his father surprized him, deeply 
occupied in the prohibited study. But he was himself ne less 
astonished than his son, when, on examining into the nature of 
his occupation, he ascertained the conclusion to which he had 
come ; and on inquiring how he arrived at it, the child . point- 
ed out several other principles which he had previously ascer- 
tained, and at length stated the first principles which he had 
gathered for himself in the way of axioms and definitions. 

To control, after this, such evident manifestations of superi- 
or mathematical genius, was quite out of the question. Every 
advantage was afibrded to him, of which he eagerly availed him- 
self. At twelve years of age, he read through the Elements of 
Euclid, without feeling the need of any explanation from 
teachers ; and at sixteen, he composed a treatise on Conic Sec- 
tions, which was considered to possess very extraordinary merit. 
He attained rapidly to a very high degree of knowledge and of 
celebrity as a Mathematician ; and before the age of nineteen, 
he invented'^the famous Arithmetical Machine which bears 
his name, and by which, through the instrumentality of a me- 
chanics^ movement, somewhat similar to a watch, any numeri- 
cal calculation might be performed. The main difficulty in 
Arithmetic lies in finding the mode of arriving at the desired 
result. This must ever be a purely mental operation ; but the 
object of this instrument was, that in all those numerical oper- 
ations where the course to be pursued was fixed and certain 
a mechanical process might relieve the mind from the monoton- 
ous and wearisome labonr of the mete del^\ q1 c^ci\:^a.>iiQrsv»"--- 
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Pascal's invention succeeded ; but it was found too cumbfou: 
lor general use. 

About this time, Stephen Pascal was appointed the Intendan 
of Rouen, to which place he removed his family. He re 
mained there seven years ; and during that period, his son dili 
gently pursued his studies, although it was quite evident tha 
his severe application had already affected his health, anc 
marked him with the symptoms of decline. 

Here his ardent mind, which had been turned during hi 
retirement to the study of Physic, occupied itself with one o 
the most strikingphenomena.of the natural world, and did no 
rest till he had elicited a satisfactory explanation of it. Thii 
phenomenon was, that in a pump, in which the piston playec 
at a distance of more than thirty two feet above the reservoii 
that supplied it, the water rose to the height of thirty two feet 
and no farther. On this question, Galileo had been consulted 
and the explanation of this fact which was offered by him was 
that the water rose to a certain height in the pipe, becaus< 
nature abhorred a vacuum ; but that the force by which sh( 
resisted a vacuum was limited, and that beyond a height, of thir 
ty two feei^ it ceased to act. This answer, however, was na 
even then satisfactory ; and within a -short period of that time 
Torricelli, the disciple of Galileo, ascertained, by a series o 
experiments, that the cause of this ascent of the water in foun- 
tains and pumps, was the pressure of the weight of the atmos 
phere upon the surface of the reservoir. At this juncture, how 
ever, Torricelli died ; but Pascal, to whom the result of hi 
experiments had been communicated by Mr.. Mersenne 
through Mr. Petit, the Intendant of Fortifications at Rouen 
having repeated the experiments of Torricelli, verified theii 
results, and completely refuted the popular notion of the ab- 
horrence of a vacuum. And in the year 1647, in a small traci 
dedicated to his fatlier, he published the account of these ex- 
periments. 

It does not however appear, that, at this time, he had arrived 

at a satisfactory solution of the phenomenon in question, — hi 
bad done little more than ascertained that it could not aris« 
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from the cause to which it had been attributed, according to 
the popular doctrine of the day, and that the notion of nature^a 
abhorrence of a yacuum, had no foundation in fact. Pascal 
therefore followed out his inquiries most perseveringly ; and in 
the year 1653, he wrote two pamphlets, one on the equilibrium 
of fluids, and another on the weight of the atmosphere ; in 
which, by a series of satisfactory experiments, he completely 
established that doctrine on the subject, which is now univer- 
sally received. The most important and original of these ex- 
periments were those which shewed that the rise of the water, 
or the giercury in the tube, varied in proportion to the height 
above the level sea, of the place where the experiment was 
tried. Many attempts have been made to rob Pascal of the 
merit of these discoveries, but they have altogether failed. It 
was however to be regretted, that the two latter tracts were 
not printed till 1663, the year following his death. 

At the time, however, when M. Pascal issued his first tract 
on this subject, his health had manifestly given way before the 
severity of his studies; and at the close of the year 1647, he 
had an attack of paralysis, which deprived him, in a great 
measure, of the use of his limbs. He returned to Paris, and 
resided there with his father, and sister, and, for some time, 
relaxed from study, and took several joumies by way of recre- 
ation. But in the year 1651, he lost his father ; and in 1653, 
his sister Jacqueline, in the fulfilment of a wish which she had 
long cherished, joined the sisterhood of Port Royal ; and being 
tiins left alone at Paris, for his other sister and M. Perier then 
resided at Clermont, he returned without restraint to those . 
habits of severe and excessive study which must, in a short 
time, had they not been interrupted, have brought him to the 
grave. But his friends interfered, and their advice, seconded 
by the severity of his bodily afflictions, constrained him for a 
time to lay aside his studies, and to mingle more than he had 
done with general society. Here he gradually regained his 
spirits, acquired a fresh relish for the fascinations of life, and 
began even to fhink'of marriage. But an event which occurred 
ftbout this time, and which we shall have occasion aftervr^dsk 
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to mention, dissipated all these thoughts, and gave an entirely 
new color to his whole life, and tended especially to induce • 
him to consecrate his splendid talents to the noblest of all 
employments, — the service of God. 

There is reason to suppose, that the paralytic attack that 
Pascal experienced in the the year 1647, first led him to the 
serious consideration of the subject of religion. He read, at 
that time, some few devotional books, and the effect which 
they produced upon his mind, was a clear conviction of the 
truth of the Christian religion, and of the propriety of its high 
requirements. He saw that it enjoined upon men the necessity 
of living for God, and of making Him the supreme object of 
their attention and love ; and so strong was his conviction of 
this, that he determined about that time to renounce the studies 
to which, up to that period, he had so eagerly applied himself, 
and thenceforth, to devote the powers of his mind to that sub- 
ject of supreme interest, which Jesus Christ haja declared to be 
the one thing needful. 

It is evident that the resolution then formed, did materially 
influence M. Pascal's whole character and habits, and that 
gradually he gave an increased attention to the subject of reli- 
gion. Still there is reason to suppose, that the state of his mind 
underwent some material variations in this respect, and that, 
ibr several years, he was not altogether so entirely devoted to 
religious topics, nor so cordially separated from irreligious 
society, as he afterward considered to be necessary. His 
residence at Paris, and his entrance into its society, with a 
view to recreation, tended, for a time, to dissipate in a degree 
his religious impressions, and to awaken a desire to return to 
the ways of that world which he had professed to renounce, 
and to those pursuits and pleasures, the vanity and fruitless- 
ness of "virhich he had already confessed. 

It does not follow necessarily, that a man convinced of the 
truth, and feeling, in some degree, the power of religion, does 
at once, from the time of that conviction, give himself unre- 
servedly and entirely to the duties and the pleasures of a religi- 
ous life. Experience sbsws that there is a wide difference 
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between the moat satisfactory conviction of the understanding 
in favor of such a course, and the effectual and habitual 
control of the strong passions oi the heart so as to accomplish 
it ; and too frequently it Is found, that even after an individual 
has really seen and loved the religion of the Bible, and made 
the path which it points out the object of his decided prefer- 
ence, — the temptation to recur to the thoughtless and irreligi- 
ous, but fascinating and seductive habits of the majority, again 
acquires fresh force ; and though he may not be led aside 
sufficiently to allow his religious inconsistency to be seen, and 
reproved by less devoted men, yet he declines so far, as to 
exhibit to himself in a stronger light his own weakness, and to 
induce him to seek, when convinced of the need of recovery, 
for greater assurance, and more palpable assistance in the 
grace of the gospel of Christ. 

This appears to have been the case with Pascal, during his 
residence in Paris. His sister, Jacqueline, witnessed with 
Kgret, on his occasional visits to her at Port Royal, the de- 
teriorating effect of the promiscuous society with which he 
associated;, and she remonstrated faithfully and earnestly 
with him on the necessity of greater decision, and the need of 
a more real and marked separation from those who lived only 
for this present world. 

The mind of Pascal, however, notwithstanding these minor 
aberrations, had taken a decidedly religious turn ; and the 
power of Scriptural truth gradually gained a permanent influ- 
ence over his heart, and gave a color to all his pursuits. His 
attention was drawn off from matters of merely sublunary 
importance, and fixed on the phenomena of the moral world, 
!Uid the principles of that book which unveils to us the glories, 
^d imparts the hope of an eternal existence ; and this change 
gradually exhibited itself with greater distinctness. 

The first public incident of his life which indicated this 
change, was of a controversial and scholastic nature. During 
his residence at Rouen, he attended a series of lectures on 
philosophy, in which the lecturer, took occasion to advance 
some positions which tended to call in question the decisions of 
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the chnrch, and which, led him to infer that the bod^ of Jestis 
Christ was not formed of blood of the Virgin Mary. M. Pascal 
addressed himself boldly to the suppression of this heresy. He 
first remonstrated with the lecturer ; but' finding this useless, 
he denounced him to the Bishop of Rouen ; and being foiled 
there by an equivocal confession, he carried the matter before 
the Archbishop, by whom the philosopher was compelled 
publicly to renounce the dangerous notions which he had 
advanced ; and the whole of this process was conducted with 
so much temper, that the defeated philosopher never retained 
the least acrimonious feeling against his youthful antagonist. 
That Pascal should apply his extraordinary powers to combat 
and to give importance to such subtleties, is to be attributed to 
the genius of the times. In those days the grand and simple 
truths of revelation were much lost sight of, and theological 
knowledge and religious zeal were shewn in those metaphys- 
ical speculations, and those ready powers of logical discussion, 
which may gratify the pride of the imderstsLnding, but do not 
mend the heart. 

Pascal was not, however, to be kept down by the trammels 
of the schooh, and the semi-barbarous theology of the day. 
He read and thought for himself. It was impossible for a mind 
like his to do otherwise ; and such was the practical influence 
of his religious studies on his character, that it was felt and 
acknowledged by all around him. Even his father, previously 
to his death, did not hesitate to learn at the feet of his son, and 
gradually reformed his own manner of life, and became more 
de voted to the subject of religion ; and abounding in his later 
days in Christian virtues, at length died a truly Christian death* 

The circumstance, however, which seemed in the providence 
of God most effectually to influence M. PascaPs mind in favor 
of religion — to dissipate all remainingattachment to this world, 
and to give the especial character to his remaining years, was 
an accident which happened to him in October, 1654. He 
was taking his usual drive in a coach and four, when, as they , 
passed the bridge of NeuHly, the leaders became unmanageable 
at a point of the bridge where there was no parapet, and they 
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were precipitated into the Seine. ' Happily the traces broke 
suddenly by the weight of the horses, and the carriage remained 
safely at the very verge of the bridge. FascaPs valuable life 
was preserved ; but the shock which his frail and languishing 
irame sustained was very great. He fainted, and remained 
for a long time in a state of insensibility ; and the permanent 
nervous impression which this alarm produced was so strong, 
that frequently afterwards, in momenta of peculiar weakness 
or during a sleepless night, he fancied that there was a preci- 
pice close to the side of his bed, into which he feared that he 
should fall. 

It was after this event- that Pascal's religious impressions 
regained that strength which they had in a degree lost. His 
natural amiability of temper, — ^his ready flow of wit, — the 
fascinations of the best circles of Parisian society, and the 
insidious influence of well applied flattery, had, previously to 
this accident, succeeded in[cooling, in some measure, the ardor 
of his piety, an^jl had given him somewhat more of the air of a 
man, whose hopes and whose treasures were to be found 
within the limits of this transitory and imperfect existence. 
But this providential deliverance from sudden death, led to a 
very decided and permanent change of character. He regard- 
ed it as a message from heaven, which called on him to re- 
nounce all secular occupations, and to devote the remainder 
of his life exclusively to God. From that time, he bade adieu 
to the world. He entirely gave up his habits of general visits 
^) and retiring altogether from merely scientific society, re- 
tained only the connection which he had formed with a few 
religious friends of superior intellectual attainments and de- 
votional habits. In order to accomplish this the more efiectu- 
ally, he changed his residence, and lived for some time in the 
country. 

He was now about thirty years of age ; and it was at this 
time that he established that mode of life in which he persever- 
ed to the last. He gave up all search for earthly pleasure, 
and the use. of all indulgences and superfluities. He dispens- 
ed as far as possible with the service of domestics. He made! 
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his own bed, and carried his own dinner to his apartmenf^ 
Some persons may be disposed to consider this as a needless 
and ascetic peculiarity. Nor is it attempted here to justify 
the stress which he laid upon these minor and comparatively 
unimportant matters ; but be that as it may, every one must 
admire the elevated piety with which these peculiar notions 
were associated, and the principle on which these acts of 
self-denial were performed. Prayer, and the study of the 
Scriptures became the business of his life, in which he found 
inexpressible delight* He used to say, that the Holy Scrip- 
tures were not a science of the understanding, so much as of 
the heart ; and that they were a science, intelligible only to - 
him whose heart was in a right moral state, while to all others 
they were veiled in obscurity. To this sacred study, there- 
fore, Pascal gave himself, with the ardour of entire devotion ; 
and his success in this line of study, was as eminent as it had 
been in matters of general science. His knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and his facility in quoting them, became very 
great. It was quite remarkable in that day. His increasing 
love for the truth of religion, led him also to exercise readily 
all the powers of his mind, both by his pen, and by his very 
great conversational powers, in recommending religion to 
others, and in demolishing whatever appeared likely to oppose 
its progress, or to veil and to deform its truth. An opportunity 
t>f the very first importance shortly afterwards occurred, which 
called forth the exercise of his splendid talents and extensive 
knowledge in that way which he most especially desired. 

The sincere religion of M. Pascal, together with the connec- 
tion of his family with the religious recluses of the Monastery 
of Port Royal, had gathered round him as his friends, many of 
the illustrious scholars and Christians who were associated 
together in that retirement. About the time when Pascal's 
mind had been led to the formation of his religious principles, 
and to the more serious adoption of his religious habits, the 
Monastery of Port Royal had risen into importance and noto, 
riety, which were increased by the difficulties with which it 
had to contend. Under the superintendence of Angelique Ar- 
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fiauld, sister of M* Amauld, the celebrated doctor of the Sor« 
bonne, the society'of female recluses there, had undergone a 
mj extensire and thorough reform ; and many young persons 
of superior r^nk and exalted piety had gathered round this re- 
nowned leader^ and risen under her instructions, and the pas- 
toral guidance of a few excellent men of similar sentiments, 
the male recluses of the same society, to still loftier attain- 
ments in the love of God, and in conformity to his revealed 
irUl. 

It the same time also, many men of the first talents and 
acquirements, disgusted with the world, with the fruitlessness 
of its service, and the falsehood of its promises, and sick of the 
heartleBB and dissipated state of society around them, came to 
dwell together in a retired mansion in the same neighborhood, 
and to se^k in the solitude of the wilderness, that peace which 
the world cannot give. Among these were two brothers of 
the Mere Angelique, her nephews Le Maitre and De Sacy, 
Nicoleij Lancelot, Hermant and others. Here they devoted 
themselves to the instruction of youth, both in literature and 
ficience, and in religion, and their seminaries soon rose into 
importance. From this little society of recluses, issued forth 
many elementary works of learning and science, which became 
thestandard works of the day; and such was their progress 
and the celebrity of the Fort Royal schools, and the Port Royal 
grammars, and other treatises, that they seriously threatened 
the Jesuits with ejection from that high station which they 
had long almost exclusively held as the iostructers and spirit- 
ual guides and governors of all the young people of condition 
fliroughont France. 

^The true principle of the Romish apostacy from the simplici- 
ty of the Christian faith, has ever been a despotic dominion 
over the consciences of men. That fallen and false church 
has, in all the varying phases of its condition, ever held this 
point steadily in view ; and if a few Words may delineate the 
essential feature of her enormous and unchristian pretensions, 
Hit the substitution in the stead of true religion, of a system of 
terror and power, founded upon unwarranted and \m&c\v^VQ!L^ 
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assumptions, altogether contrary to the spirit of the gospel 
Christ, which is the rational dominion of Divine influence o 
the heart, through the medium of the doctrinal truths of Sc 
ture. To veil, in some degree, this presumption, and to ren 
it palatable to men in general, Rome has gathered round I 
in the style of her buildings, the formularies of her worsl 
the splendor of her attire, and the fascinations of her ch< 
music, every thing that is imposing and calculated to sed 
the affections through the medium of the senses. But 
Imowledge spread among the nations, and the art of prini 
providentially rendered the suppression of knowledge m 
difficult, it became necessary to adopt a more efficient sys1 
of police to guard all the avenues of this widely extent 
dominion ofpriestcraft over ignorance. The court of Ro] 
therefore, eagerly availed itself of the plan of Loyola, and 
order of the Jesuits was established for the defence of 
Roman Catholic church ; and never was any system m 
admirably organized for such a purpose. 

Framed from infancy to intrigue, and hardened to all 1 
evils of the morality of expediency, these emissaries of 
Roman power formed a complete system of police spread o^ 
the whole extent of Papal Christendom ; and thoroughly 
formed, by means of auricular confession, of the secret hist 
of courts, families, and individuals, and bound to each ot! 
in the most solemn manner by the covenant of their ord 
they were prepared to adopt and to vindicate any measui 
however infamous, that might advance the cause of the chui 
with which they were identified. History furnishes an abu: 
ance of well authenticated facts of the darkest dye, to sh 
the boldness with which, at all risks, they rushed on to th 
object, and the errors with which they endeavoured to jusi 
their crimes. There is in the unsanctified heart a fiendl; 
delight in power. Union is power : and for the sake of feel 
that they tave that power, men are content to become e% 
subordinate agents, according to their capacities, in a gn 
scheme, that they may thereby realize, by combination, 
influence extensive, irresistible, and terrific, which no c 
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could have obtained alone. This is most probably the secret 
of the efficiency of that system of ecclesiastical espionage ; and 
it certainly was carried to such an awful degree of success, 
that the thrones of Europe, and even the Papal tiara itself, 
trembled before it. It was not therefore to be wondered at, 
that this powerful body, whose reign over France, at that time, 
was almost uncontrolled, should behold, with bitter malice, 
the growing influence and success of a few retired pietists, who 
BOW threatened to invade their chartered rights, and by the 
jimpie principles of Scriptural truth, to divide, if not to anni- 
hilate their power. 

But while the prejudices and hostilities of the Jesuits were 
thus roused against the Port Royalists, it would not have been 
a consistent Jesuitical ground of complaint against them, to say 
that they endangered their craft It was needful to seek an 
objection against them in the things concerning their God. — 
And they soon found ample food to nourish and to embitter 
their venom^^ and to lay the basis of a plot for their ruin, in the 
sound doctrinal sentiments, and practical piety of these sepa- 
ratists from the corrupt manners of the time. And though 
probably the sentiments of these gentlemen might have been 
left unnoticed, but for their interference with the secular in^ 
terests of the disciples of Loyola, yet when once these artful 
men had found real ground of hostility in the success of the 
Port Royalists in education, they were thankful indeed to find 
a still more plausible ground of assault against them, in the 
peculiarity of their religious sentiments. They rejoiced at the 
opportunity afibrded to them of covering that envy, which oHg- 
inated in the success of their opponents in a course of honour- 
able rivalry on the field of science, by the more specious pretext 
of zeal for the purity of the faith, and the integrity of the pon- , 
tifical power. On this ostensible ground, therefore, a series of 
persecutions were commenced, which terminated only by the 
entire destruction of the brightest ornaments that ever graced 

the church of France. 

2 
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In the year 1640, the celebrated work of Jansenius,* Bishop 
of Tpres, entitled, Augustinus, was published. It was pub- 
lished about two years after the death of the author, and is a 
very clear and luminous exposition of the doctrine of Scripture 
on the subject of the fall and redemption of man« It exhibits 
very pronuneutly the opinions of St Augustine, and as distinct- 
ly condemns the Pelagian errors* 

The recluses of Port Royal, who were diligent students of 
the Scriptures, and had derived their opinions from that source 
only, were led to adopt views precisely similar to those of 
Augustine and Jatisenius ; and the more deeply they searched 
the Scriptures by the mutual aid of superior intellect and sound 
erudition, the more abundantly were they confirmed in these 
opinions, and in rooted aversion to the whole system of false 
and ruinous theology then prevalent in the schools of the Jesuits. 
These opinions they did not hesitate to avow ; and the Jesuits 
beheld with dread, the progress of a doctrine so fitted for the 
enlightening and comforting of the human heart, and the conse- 
quent decline of their popularity and their dominion, before the 
simple, but powerful statements of Scriptural truth. 

It is a well established fact, that Jiowever plainly the Scrip- 
tures speak on these subjects, the careless multitude who have 
not religion at heart, and especially those ecclesiastics, whose 
chief object in the sacred profession has been its emoluments, 
will not receive the truths which those Scriptures teach ; and 
hen(^e the prevailing opinion, even among the teachers of the 
Christian church, has always been hostile to the gospel declare 
ations of human corruption, and Divine tnercy. So that in those 
days of ignorance and irreligion, although the doctrine of St Au- 
gustine had been formally sanctioned as the doctrine of the church 
of Rome, the authorities of that church were fully prepared by 
the corrupt bias of the irreligious mind, to act in direct opposi- 



* His real name was Otto ; but at Lonvain he was called first 
Jansen, or the son of John, apd this in the Latinized form be* 
^ame Jansenius. 
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Hon ta dogmas which the church itself had recognized. To 
those who have not looked closely into ecclesiastical history, 
this may seem extraordinary. But the fact is not uncommon. 
And the present state of religion, both in the English and Scot- 
tish Establishments, exhibits a case of a similar kind ; the 
larger portion of the clergy in both churches holding doctrines 
decidedly opposed to the dogmatical statements of their stand- 
ard documents, and in the strength of their majority, denounc- 
ing, as heretical, those members of the church whose opinions 
precisely and literally accord with their Articles and ConfQs^ . 
lions. 

The Jesuits, therefore, relying on the preferences and strong 
prejudices of the great body of the priesthood, boldly assailed 
the writings of Jansenius, and the opinions of the Port Royalists ; 
and a long and tedious controversy arose, in which M. Amauld 
and several other members of the society of Port Royal abun*' 
dantly distinguished themselves ; but which did not appear at 
all likely to draw to a close, except as it threatened the Port 
Royalists with ruin, when Pascal was induced to take up hii 
pen in defence of his persecuted friends, and of those Scriptural 
truths to which he was sincerely attached. 

In the year 1656, M. Pascal published the first of his twenty 
celebrated letters, on the subject of the morality of the Jesuitry 
and which have been improperly called " The Provincial! 
Letters." They were published first under the title, " Letterft 
Writtrn by Louis de Montalte to a Provincial, and to the 
Reverend Fathers of the Jesuits, on their moral and political 
principles ;" and from this they acquired the erroneous title 
by which they are universally known. Of the merit of these 
letters, nothing need be said here. They are known to every 
one. Even Voltaire bad said of them, that ^^ Moliere''s best 
comedies are not so pungent in their wit sts the earlier letters j 
and that Bossuet has nothing more sublime than the latter.^^ 
They are now regarded as the first book which purified and 
fixed the French language. The efiect of them was wonderful^ 
The whole edifice of the reputation of the society fell before 
the power of Pascal's genius* Their "boYdesl Q,^"i\5^a\*^%^UQ«^ 
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the two-edged sword of his manly and honest 'sarcasm 
universal clamor rose against them. They were on 
side regarded as the corrupters of morals ; and after havi 
one or two pamphlets, most unwisely and vainly endeav 
to justify the system of casuistry which Pascal had ex\ 
they were compelled for a time to ^ink before the sc 
with which he had chastised them, and to bear in silenc 
general indignation of the more virtuous portion of so 
which he had effectually roused against their errors.t 

Enmity, however, such as theirs did not languish, be 
for a time, it was repressed. Though the multitude hai 
seen and abhorred the immoral principles of the Jesuits 
had not the means to overthrow their power. Thest 
men who could resolutely and pertinaciously maintain 
position after their character was gone. Their channels 
fiuence over men of power, were too effectually occupied f 
one to shake their dominion over the court and the govern] 
and in the mysterious providence of God, a few years ga 
this intriguing society a complete and bitter revenge, Tl 
tory of the persecution dispersion, and ruin of the sal 
Port Royal, is perhaps one of the most interesting points i 
annal9 of the Christian church. It does most powerfull 
tablish the truth, that the kingdom of Christ is not of this in 
and that the reward of the true servants of God is reserv 
another. 

The contest of M. Pascal with the Jesuits continue 
about three years, during which time, he was very mud 
cupied. To expose their errors^ required a very di 
study of their voluminous and useless writings ; and th' 
in this respect, Pascal was much indebted to the lab< 
Arnauld and Nicole, yet much application on his own par 
absolutely necessary. He gays, " I have been asked if '. 
read all the books which I have quoted ? 1 answer. No. 
do this, I must have spent a large portion of my life in re 



t No serious attempt was m^.de to answer the Provincia] 
tera for forty years^ 
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tery bad books. But I have twice read the works of Esco- 
bar through ; the others, my friends read for me. But I have 
never made use of a single passage, without having read it in 
the book from which I quoted, and without having studied the 
ground on which it was brought forward, and exarained the 
context both before and after, that I might not run the risk of 
citing that as an averment, which was brought forward as an 
objection." 

Application so close, could not but materially affect a con^ 
rtitution already seriously enfeebled by disease ; and the evils 
which were gathering, were doubtless aggravated by the se- 
vere mode of life to which he rigidly adhered. His food was 
of the plainest kind. His apartment cleared of every thing 
like luxury, or even comfort ; and in order to check the risings 
of vanity, or any other evil suggestion, he wore beneath his 
clothes a girdle of iron, with sharp points affixed to it, the in- 
convenience of which, must have been at all times great; 
but whenever he found his mind wandering from the one great 
subject, or taking delight in the things around him, he struck 
this girdle with his elbow, and forced the sharp points of the 
iron more deeply into his side. This fact cannot be recorded 
wiQi approbation. It is one of the strong evidences of the evil 
i occasioned by the false doctrines of the Church of R ome, that 
I even a genius so elevated and liberal as that of Pascal, could 
f aot altogether free itself from the errors of education. What 
a far more effectual principle of reform is the love of Christ ! 
•lU the bodily suffering which we can inflict upon ourselves 
will not be sufficient alone to inspire one holy, or restrain one 
unholy thought ; but a faithful, affectionate lifting up of t&fr 
soul to the God of all grace, is blessed by Divine appointment 
as the means of victory over tentptation ; and they who have 
sincerely tried this *^ more excellent way," have realized its 
success. They know what is the liberty wherewith Christ 
^8 made them free."^ 

Butthough Christians, lA a day of clearer light and richer 
privilege can discern the error into which Pascal had been led, 
and caa mourn oyer the bondage in which he was still tetaisAd.^ 



yet they who know the difficulty of' a sincere and" anco] 
{Promising aeryice of God, will look with reverence at ^e 
evidences of serious devotion to the cause of holiness, and a 
iliire the resolute self-denial which dictated and endured bq< 
extraordinary sufferings. It is surely not becoming in t] 
Careless, sensual professor of the Christiiaai faith, who in ai 
degree makes his liberty a cloak for licentiousness, to lee 
with contempt on these striking proofs, that Pascal hated vai 
thoughts, more than he loved his own flesh-. It has been wc 
said, that ^ a poor mistaken Papist, wounded by a girdle, < 
bleeding under a scourge, with a broken and a contrite heai 
is nearer to the kingdom of G^od, than a proud, insolent, k 
tolerant professor of religion, who, with a less exceptionab] 
creed, is lamentably deficient in the graces of humility, sel 
denial, and charity.^' Happy will that man be, who, if he 
working upon sound principles, and has renounced the notic 
of human merit before God, shall find, in his daily conduc 
proofs equally strong with those which the life of -Pascal fo 
nishes, of a sincere desire tomoriify the deeds of the hody^ an 
to silence the impure suggestions of carnal inclination. 
• Worn down, however, by rigid se^-denial, and painful di 
votion to study, the frame of Pascal began to exhibit serioc 
symptoms of decline. ' The constitutional disease, which ha 
shewn itself in earlier years, gained ground ; and after ti^ 
years of active exertion, hu! general health completely gav 
way, and he became, in several respects, a very great sufferei 
Onepartof his' affliction was a severe, and almost unceasii^ 
pain in the teeth, so tiiat he was unable to sleep, and ws 
compelled to lie whole nights in thought, in order if poseiblf 
to divert his attention from the agony that he endured. 

At this time, however, an incident occurred which must nc 
be omitted, because it tends to exhibit, in a striking point < 
view, the originality and superiority of his mind. During on 
of his wakeful and painful nights, some propositions respectiot 
the curve, called the Cycloid,* recurred to his recollectioii 



*It is the curve, described by a nail upcRi the felly of a whee 
af a carriage in motion. 
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Me had, for a long time, given up all mathematical study; 

but the train of thought to whidLtheae recollections led, inter- 
ested him, and beguiled the pain under which he was suffering. 
He allowed himself, therefore, to be led on hj the beauty of 
the thoughts which occurred to him, and at length pressed his 
OTflmiuBtion of the subject to such important results, that evem 
now the discoveries which he made that night, are regarded 
among the greatest efforts of the human mind. Yet so com- 
pletely had his attention been turned away from such specula-- 
\ tbns,-and occupied with those religious contemplations, which, 
as relating to God and eternity, he thought far more important, 
tiiat he did not attempt to commit to paper these interesting 
and splendid discoveries, till speaking one day of them to ■ the 
Dake de Roannez, it was suggested to him that they might be' 
Blade useful in support of the cause of the true religion^ at 
that time persecuted in the persons of the Jansenists ; and he 
then cQpsentod to the mode of publication which was subse-- 
fuently adopted. 

In June 1658, therefore, Pascal issued a paper, under the 
signature of Amos Dettonville, which is an ana^pram of the 
name of Louis de Montalte, the signature affixed to the Pro- 
vincial Letters, proposing certain questions for solution, res- 
pecting the properties of the Cycloid, and offering two rewards < 
if the questions were solved, and the mode of solution were 
exhibited, by a given day, to certain judges chosen for the 
purpose. The proposal gave rise fO much discossiaii, and cal- 
led fiirth much mathematical talent. Only two persons, how* 
e?er, claimed the prize, the Jesuit Lallou^e, and Dr. Wallis 
thd Sarilian Professor oiQeometry at Oxford; but at the ex- 
piry of the given time, they had not satisfied the judges that 
a proper solution of the questions had been offered, and then 
immediately Pascal printed his own treatise on the subject, 
^rhich completely established his claim to the discovery of 
tke right method of solution* 

How far this mathematical discovery could aid the cause of 
i^ligioiiy is very questionable. Probably the Duke de Roan- 
>^ wished it to be inferred, that the highest giilb of superior 
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intellect are bestowed by a kind Providence upon tbe servants 
of God, as a mark of approbation, and a proof of the nobler 
gifts of grace ; but this is, to say the least of it, a very ques- 
tionable position, and one not borne out by fact ; for generally 
speaking, the children of this world, are, in their generation, 
wiser than the children of light. The event, however, has its 
use in a different way. It tends to confirm our confidence in 
the superior mind of Pascal, as one of those lights that God has 
graciously vouchsafed to his church, to mark out the path of 
truth, amidst the mazes of error. . And it exhibits, in a very 
interesting manner, the reality of PascaPs religion, that dis- 
coveries so calculated to gratify a mind like his, and to call out 
the ambitious desire of giving them to the world, should have 
appeared of little importance to him, compared with the gen- 
eral course of pious meditations, in which his days and nights 
were spent, and only worthy to occupy him seriously when it 
could be made to appear to him, however erroneously, tiiat v 
the publication might subserve the interests of that religion 
which was, of all things, nearest to his heart. There is very 
little indeed of this practical elevation above the world. There 
are few who really feel it ; and whenever it is seen, it is wor- 
thy of reverence ; for few proofs of the realizing consciousness 
of another existence, and of a rational hope of happiness in it, 
are more satisfactory and impressive than the calm and com- 
posure with which some superior minds lose their grasp upon 
those things of the present sc* ne that arc naturally precious to 
them, and find their highest delight in the promises of holiness 
and glory, beyond this scene of death. As St. Paul says, Yta 
doubtless^ and I count ail things but dung^ that I foay win 
Christy and be found in him^ not having mine oion righteoui' 
mtt^ which is of the law^ biU that which is through the faith of 
Christy the righteousness^ which is of Ood by faith ; that I iiMQf 
know hin^and the power of hds resurrettiony anci ihe ftUowshif 
of his sufferings^ being made comformahle unio his death ; if 
by any m^ans I may attain unto the resurrection of the dead* 

In Pascal, turning aside from the career of fame to which hit 
acute and active mind almost involuntarily led him, and n^- 
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fecting those imposing discoveries which spontaneously opened 
to the energies of his genius, even in the very agonies of dis- 
ease, to occupy himself with prayer and meditation on the 
Divine perfections, and with designs for the moral and religions 
improvement of his fellow creatures, an instance of true 
magnanimity presents itself, which nothing but the reality of 
the great subject of his hopes can at all explain. Sceptics 
may profess to smile at what they call the superstitions of 
weaker minds, and they may find ample food for unholy mirth 
in the errors and imbecilities of many faithful Christians, but 
when they see the loftiest spirits of the age,men whose compre- 
hensive grasp of intellect makes all their boasted philosophy look 
mean and meagre, making light of all that the material world 
can offer to their notice, and es^erly holding forth the torch of 
revelation, to catch, as their worthiest prospect, a view of the 
realities of the eternal world, they are compelled to admit that 
there is, at least, no small probability that the testimony of 
that book is true, and that it is not folly to* carry inquiry far- 
flier. 

The most interesting and important of the productions of 
fliis great mind, remains to be noticed. It has been seen, that 
the original tendencies of Pascal^s mind, aided by the habits 
of his early education, had peculiarly fitted him for patient 
and accurate investigation into any subject that came before 
him. He grappled with the difficulties of his subject, and 
never was satisfied till he had discovered the truth. Subse- 
quently, the decline of his health, and some ether providential 
circumstances, followed up by the advice of his pious relatives^ 
i;ave a decidedly religious bias to his mind, and with all his 
native ardor and acumen, and patience and perseverance in 
mquiry, he applied himself to the study of the Scriptures, the 
writings of the Fathers, and every book of importance on the 
>ttbject, on which he could lay his hand. In this way, follow- 
ing up his reading, according to his usual method, with frequent 
and mature reflection on the points in question in all the varie- 
ty of their bearings, he gradually became completely master of 
tile subject of the Christian religion^, of the exld^Gnc^ lot >iA 
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truth, the suitability of the remedy to the state of man, ibe 
poverty and want of solidity in all the Scriptural objectioni 
brought against it, and the true method of confuting each. 
The abstract which he has given of the opinions of Montaigae 
and Epictetus, shews how diligent had been his research into 
the opinions of other men, and how admirably fitted his mind 
was for unraveling their sophistries, and exposing their errors 
Pascal, feeling no doubt master of his subject, and conscioill- 
in a degree, of the fitness of his poweraforit; at all eventi, 
tracing in his own mind a clear road to conviction of the tmtil 
of the Christian religion, dsterinined to write a comprehes- 
live work on the subject. Like most of his subjects of thought^ 
he revolved it repeatedly in his mind, and sometimes spoke of 
it. On one occasion, he was requested to give in conversatioii, 
an outline of his plan, before a number of his friends. He 
consented ; and in an extempore discourse of from two to thrM I 
hours, developed the plan of his work. He pointed out the] 
subject on which he' purposed to treat ', be gave a concitt i 
abridgement of the mode of reasoning, and a synoptical view 
of the order iu which the different branches of the subject 
were to be treated : and his friends who were themselves 
capable as most men of judging in such a case, declared, that \ 
they had never heard any thing more admirable or more {)0W» 
erfully convincing. It is recorded, that, from the hasty can* 
versational view which he then gave them of the work, they ^ 
anticipated a spkndid performance from that mind, the pow» 
ers of which they well knew, and whose assiduity they knew 
to be such, that he never contented himself with his first 
thoughts, but wrote and re-wrote, even eight or ten timesi 
tracts, which any one but himself, would have thought excel- 
lent at first. 

For this work, Pascal had been preparing several years ; but 
the circumstances which occurred, in connection with the 
supposed cure of his niece. Mademoiselle Perier at Port Royal,* 



*The facts of the case are very curious ; and there is no 
doubt that M. Pascal believed the truth of the miraculoui 
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d "which peculiarly directed his attention to the subject of 
iracles, accelerated his efforts to accomplish it. lie gave 
mself entirely to the work ; and for a "jvhole year, previously 
' the general breaking up of bis health, he was occupied in 
>l]ectiDg materials, and noting down his thoughts for the pur* 
we. From that time, however, his life was an almost un- 
roken continuance of suffering, during which he was able to 
little towards the furtherance of his object. Worn down 
rith pain, and oppressed by extreme languor, he could not oc- 
upy himself in lengthened meditation, and his utmost effort 
ras, during the short intervals of relief from pain that were 
ranted him, to write down his thoughts on the first morsel of 
laper that came to hand; and at times, when he could not 
lold the pen, he dictated to his servant. 

In this way Pascal accumulated materials for his work. — 
Phc whole subject came lepcatedly before him in the detail of 
ts different parts ; and any thought which it might be needful 
to work into the general scheme was committed to paper as it 
tfose, and with a degree of accuracy or inaccuracy, according 
lo the*state of his mind or body at the time, and the degree of 
attention that he was enabled to give. Hence some of ^hem 
irere expressed in a manner peculiarly short, imperfect, and 
enigmatical ; while others were evidently labored, and made out 
irith £are. 

But in the mysterious providence of God, this work was 
not to be completed. The health of the author rapidly declined ; 
and at his death, nothing was found of it but this mass of de- 
tached Thoughts, written on separate pieces of paper, which' 
were evidently the raw material, out of which he had purposed 
to erect the fabric that he had planned. 

It may be thought by some surprising, that after several 
fears of study, for the express purpose, nothing more connect- 



cure : but to go into a minute examination of the circumstanc- 
es, would far exceed the limits of (his memoir, and must be 
reserved for a more extensive work in contemplation, but which 
may perhaps never be accomplished. 
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ed was found amon^ his writings ; but the habit of his mind 
explains this. It had always been his custom to reflect much 
on the subjects on which he wrote, and completely to arrange 
the matter in his mind before he embodied it on paper, in order 
that he might ascertain carefully the order in which the differ 
«nt parts should be disposed, so as to produce the effect which 
he desired ; and having a memory so retentive, that as ha 
Qaed to say, no thought which he had once strongly impressed 
on his mind, ever escaped him, it appears probable, that, con- 
fiding to the clear analytic view which he had of hb plan, he 
went on, using the intervals of rest from pain, to collect the 
specific thoughts, and looking to a period of greater freedom 
from disease, to bring them forth according to the general a^ 
rangement on which he had determined. That period, how- 
€ver, did not arrive ; and instead of a luminous and compre- 
hensive defence of the whole Christian scheme, "we have in 
his Thoughts, as published, only some imperfect attempts, ex« 
pressrve of his intentions. These are, however, admirably 
calculated to suggest subjects of interesting speculation to 
other minds, on many important points of the great questira 
which he had in view, and from their almost unrivalled excel- 
lence as far as they go, must ever give rise to sincere and deep 
regret, that their Author left his work unfinished. 

As to the plan of the work we are left entirely to conjeO" 
ture,except so far as he unfolded it in the conversation before 
mentioned ; but of that abridged statement, one of his friendf 
who was present has given from memory the following account; 

" After having shewn them what modes of proof produce the 
the greatest impression on the minds of men, and are most ef* 
fectual as means of suasion, he undertook to shew that the 
Christian religion had marks of certainty as decided, and evi* 
dence in its favor as strong, as any of those things which arc 
received in the world as unquestionable. 

" He began by a delineation of man, in which he omitted 
nothing which might tend to give him a minute and compre- 
hensive knowledge of himself, both within and without, even 
to the most secret emotions of his soul. He then supposed fhc 
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case of a man, who, having lived in that state of ignorance in 
which men generally live, and in indifierence to most things 
aroimd him, but especially to those which concern himself, 
ciMnes at length, to consider himself in the picture which he 
had previously drawn, and to examine what he really is. He 
IB sorprised with the discovery which he makes there of a mul- 
titude of things, on which he had never previously thought ; 
and he cannot notice without astonishment, all that Pascal^s 
description causes him to feel of his greatness and his vileness, 
his power and his weakness, of the little light that lingers with 
him, and the thick darkness which almost entirely surrounds 
him, and of all those wonderful contrarieties which are found 
in his nature. After this, however weak his intellectual pow- 
ers may be, he can no longer remain in indifference ; and how- 
ever insensihle he may have been hitherto to such questions, 
he cannot but wish, after having ascertained what he is, to 
know also whence he came, and what is to become of him. 

^^ Pascal having, as he supposed, thus awakened in him the 
disposition to seek for information on a subject so important, 
proposed to direct his attention first to the philosophers of this 
world ; and having unfolded to him all that the wisest philoso- 
phers of all the different sects have said on the subject of man, to 
point out to him so many defects, weaknesses, contradictions, 
and falsehoods, in all that they have advanced, that it would 
not be difficult ifor the individual in question, to determine, 
that it is not in the schools of human philosophy that he must 
seek for instruction. 

" He then carries his disciple over the universe, and through 
ail the ages of its history, and points out to him the variety of 
religions which have obtained in it ; but he shews him at the 
same time, by strong and convincing reasons, that all these reli- 
gions are full of vanity and folly, of errors, extravagance and 
absurdity, so .that here also he finds nothing which can give 
him satisfaction. 

'^ Then Pascal directs his attention to the Jewish people, 
and points out a train of circumstances so extraordinary, that 
they easily rivet his attention. And having called his atten- 

3 
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tion to all the singularities of that nation, he'iixes it especially 
on the one book by "which that people are guided, and which 
comprehends at once their history, their law, and their theol- 
ogy. ' ' 

"Scarcely has he ' opened this book, when he learns that 

the world is the the work of God, and that the same God has 
made man in his own image, and endowed him with all the 
powers of body and mind, adapted to this state of being. Al- 
though he has not yet attained to a conviction of these truths, 
they are a source of gratification to him ; and reason alone is 
sufficient to discover to him more probability in the supposition 
that one God is the creator of men, and of all things in the 
universe^ than in all the wild inventions which tradition offers 
elsewhere to his notice. He soon perceives, however, that he 
is far from possessing all the advantages which belonged to 
man, when he first came from the hands of his Maker. But 
his doubt in this matter is speedily cleared up ; for on reading 
further, he ascertains, that after man had been created in a 
state of innocence, and gifted with many perfections, his first 
act was to rebel against his maker, and to use his new created 
powers in offending him. 

" Pascal proposed then to shew him, that this crime being 
one of the most aggravated in all its circumstances, it was 
punished, not only in the first man, who, having fallen by that 
sinful act, sunk at once into misery, and weakness, and blind- 
ness, and error, but also in all his descendants, in all time 
following, to whom he transmits, and will transmit, his own 
corrupt nature. 

" His plan was then to point out to him several passages of 
this book, in which he must discover the averment of this truth. 
He shews him that it never speaks of man but with reference 
to this state of weakness and disorder ; that it is frequently 
said there, that all flesh is corrupt ; that men are become sen- 
sual, and they have a bias to evil from their birth. He shews 
him that this first fall is the origin, not only of all that is other- 
wise incomprehensible in the nature of man, but also of many 
effects which are external to him, and of which the cause is 
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otherwise unkncwn. In fact, it would be his object to point 
out man, as so accurately depicted in this book, that he 
would appear in no respect different from the character which 
he had previously traced. 

*' But merely to teach man the truth of his misery, would not 
be enough. Pascal proposed to shew him, that in this same 
book also he might find his consolation. He would point out 
that it is said there^ that the remedy of this evil is with God ; 
that we must go to him for strength ; that he will have com- 
passion, and will send a deliverer who will make a satisfaction 
for guilty man, and be his support in weakness. 

" After having set before his disciple a number of important 
remarks on the sacred book of this peculiar people, he propos- 
ed to shew him that this was the only book which had spoken 
worthily of the Supreme Being, and that had given the idea of 
an universal religion. He would point out what should be the 
most evident marks of such a religion ; which he would then 
apply to those which this book inculcated, and would direct 
his attention especially to the fact, that these Scriptures make 
the essence of religion to consist in the love of God, which is a 
feature entirely peculiar to themselves, and distinguishes them 
from, all other religious writings in the world, the falsehood of 
which appears manifestly detected by the want of this essen- 
tial characteristic. 

^^ Hitherto, although Pascal might have led his scholar, so far 
onward towards a disposition for the adoption of the Christian 
religion, he had said nothing to convince him of the truth of 
the things which he had discovered ; he had only induced in 
him the disposition to receive them with pleasure, if he could 
be satisfied that it was his duty; he had led him to wish with 
his whole heart, that these things were substantial and well 
founded truths, since he found in them so much that tended to 
give him repose, and to clear up his serious and distressing 
doubts. And this, M. Pascal considered, is the state in which 
every reasonable man should be, who has once seriously en- 
tered on that train of considerations that he wished to set 
before the mind of his disciple ; and that there is reajsoa t^ \^- 
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lieye, that a man in such a state of mind, would then easily ad* 
mit all the proofs which might be brought to confirm the reality 
of those important truths of which he had spoken. 

" Then in the way of proof, having shewn generally that 
these truths were contained in a book, the genuineness and 
authenticity of which, could not reasonably be doubted, he 
proposed to look minutely into the writing of Moses^ in which 
these truths are especially taught, and to shew hy an extensiye 
series of unquestionable proofs, that it was equally impossible 
that Moses had left a written statement of untruths, or that the 
people to whom he left them, could have bieen deceived as to 
the facts, even though Moses himself had been an impostor. 

'* He would speak also of the miracles recorded there, and 
he wovld prove that it was not possible that they could not be 
true, not only by the authority of the book that relates them, 
but by the many attendant circumstances which made them, 
in themselves, unquestionable. 

" Then he would proceed to'shew, that the whole law of Mo- 
ses was figurative ; that all which happened to the Jews, was 
but a type of the realities accomplished at the coming of Mes- 
siah ; and that the veil which covered these types having 
been withdrawn, it had become easy now to perceive the 
complete fulfilment of them, in those who had received Jesus 
Christ as the promised teacher come from God. 

" He then undertook to prove the truth of religion by proph- 
ccy ; and, on this point, he spoke more fully than on some oth- 
ers. Having thought and examined deeply on this subject, and 
having views which were quite original, he explained them 
with great accuracy, and set them forth with peculiar force 
and brilliancy. 

" And then having run through the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and made many powerful observations, calculated to 
serve as convincing proofs of the truths of religion, he proposed 
to speak of the New Testament, and to draw from it the prooft 
which it aflForded of the truth of the Gospel. 

" He began with Jesus Christ ; and although he had.already 
triumphantly proved his MeBsiahship by prophecy, and by th* 
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types of the law which he shewed to have in him their perfect 
accomplishment, he adduced further proofs still, drawn from 
his person, bis miracles, his doctrine, and the events of his life. 

^ He then came down to the Apostles ; and in order to shew 
the ^uth of that faith which they had so generally preached, he 
first established the notion that they could not be accused of 
Bapporting a false system, but upon the supposition, either that 
they were deceivers, or were themselves deceived ; and then 
in the second place, he shewed that the one and the other of 
these suppositions^ere equally impossible. 

" Finally, he took a very comprehensive view of the evangelic 
history, making some admirable remarks on the gospel itself, — 
on the style and character of the evangelists, — on the apostles 
and their writings, — on the great number of miracles, — on the 
saints and martyrs of the early church, and on all the various 
means by which the Christian religion had obtained a footing 
in the world : and although it was quite impracticable in such 
a discourse, to treat such an extensive range of material at 
length, and with the minuteness, accuracy, and collective 
force which he purposed in his work, he said enough to exhibit 
most luminously, the conclusion to which he wished to corne^ 
that God only could have so conducted the issue of so many 
different agents and influences, as that they should all concur 
in supporting the religion which he himself wished to establish 
among men.^' 

This is the short Abstract which has been handed down of 
the pkin of M. Pascal's work ; and short as it is, it gives ub 
some feint view of the comprehensiveness of his genius — of the 
grasp that he had of his subject, and of the irresistible mass of 
eridenee in existence ior the support of the Christian religion^ 
if it could be thus brought to bear upon the question by the 
energies of one great mind adapted for the purpose. It must 
remain a matter of wonder to short-sighted mortals, why a 
work apparently so important, should not have been permitted 
to reach its completion. Perhaps the explanation of this diffi- 
caltj may, in some measure, be obtained from one of M. Pafl- 
caPs Thoughts, in which he says, ^^ So many men make ihemr 

3* 
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•clve unworthy of God^s clemency, that he is willing to Seare 
them ignorant of those blessings for which they do not care to^ 
seek. It wa[s not right that he should appear in a mode une- 
quivocally divine, so as to force conviction upon all men. 'Nor 
was it right that he should be so entirely concealed, as not to- 
be recognized by those who sincerely seek him. To such he 
wished to be known ; and willing therefore to be discovered 
by those who seek him with their whole heart, bat hidden 
from those who as heartily avoid him, he has so regulated the 
discovery of himself, that he has given evidences which will 
be clear and satisfactory to those who really seek him, but 
dark, and doubtful, and depressing, to those who seek him 
not.*" On this ground probably it is, that the evidences for 
our religion which do exist, have never yet been accumulated 
with all their force and brilliancy, so as to exhibit one com- 
prehensive and conclusive testimony to the truth. 

But though Pascal did not live to complete his work, the 
fragments that he left behind him were too valuable to 1^ 
lost. It was necessary that they should be given as a posthu- 
mous work to the public. His friends, therefore, who were 
aware of his design to write such a work, were peculiarly 
careful after his death, to collect every thing which he had 
written on the subject ; and they found only the Thoughts 
which are published, with others yet more imperfect and ob- 
scure, written, as has been mentioned, on separate pieces •£ 
paper, and tied up in several bundles, without any connection 
or arrangement whatever, but evidently being, in the greater 
proportion of instances, the mere rough expression of thought 
as it first entered his mind. He had been often heard to say, 
that the work would require ten years of health io complete 
it ; and he had only been able to devote to it the short inter* 
rals of comparative ease, or rather of less acute sufTering, 
which he enjoyed during four or five years of a complicated 
mortal disease. 

At first, from their confused and imperfect state, it seemed 
almost impossible to give these papers publicity ; but the de- 
mand for them, even as they were, was so impatient, that it 
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bectme necessary to gratify it ;and (he labour of editing them 
was committed to his leading confidential friends, the Due de 
Roannez, and Messieurs Amauld, Nicole, DeTreville, Dubois, 
Dc la Chaise, and the elder Perier. 

And here a serious difficulty was to be encountered on the 
threshhold. In what form should these fragments be given to 
the world? To print them precisely in the state in which they 
wiffe found, would be worse than useless. They would have 
been a mass of mere confusion. To complete them, as far at 
possible, by adding to (he imperfect Thoughts, and enlighten- 
ing the obscure, would have produced a very interesting and 
Qsefal work ; but it would not have been the work of Pascal, 
even supposing the editors able to enter fully into his original 
design. Both these methods, there fore, were rejected ; and a 
third plan was adopted, according to which they are now re- 
printed. l*he editors selected from a great number of 
Thoughts, those which appeared the most perfect and mtelli- 
gible ; and these they printed as they found them, without ad* 
clition or alteration, except that they arranged them as nearly 
as might be in that order, which, according to the Syllabus 
that Mr. Pascal had formerly given of his plan, they conceived 
would come nearest to his wishes. , . 

The Arst editions of the work were comparatively imper- 
fect ; but subsequently, many other valuable Thoughts were 
gleaned from the MSB. and in the later editions an accurate 
collation with the original papers has secured, as far as posai* 
ble the meaning of the Author. The first edition was printed 
in 1669, and was surprisingly successful. Tellemont, in speak- 
ing of it, says, ^^ It has even surpassed all that I expected from 
a mind which I considered the greatest that had appeared in 
one century. I sec only St. Augustine that can be compared 
with him.^^ And most unquestionably, however imperfect the 
work remains, or rather, though it falls entirely short of being 
the efficient defence of the Christian religion which Pascal had 
contemplated; yet even now, this collection of scattered 
Thoughts stand forth to claim the meed of praise, as a work -of 
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unrivalled excellence. It bears the marks of the most extrft* 
ordinary genias. It exhibits a master^s hand in touching the 
difficult questions of the evidences for our reli£;ion, and in 
probing the secrets of the human heart. It exhibits many 
points of the argument with great originality and force, and 
contains the germ of many new and valuable speculationi. 
Many of these Thoughts, hastily and imperfectly expresj^d as 
they are, have been the native ore, out of which other stu- 
dents have drawn the most valuable and elaborate treatises 
on different points of the extensive argument which he puipot* 
ed to consider.* 

But one of the finest features of the work, is, the masteiy 
which his mighty mind had over the human heart. Pascal 
had been a diligent student of his own heart ; he knew its ten- 
dencies, its weaknesses, its errors. He knew what were ita 
natural resources for comfort, and he knew their v amity ; and 
having gone down into the depths of the question for his own 
sake, he was able to deal with a resistless power with the chil- 
dren of sin and folly. He could ftrip their excuses of all vain 
pretence. He could exhibit their lying vanities in all their 
poverty and comfortlessness ; and he could set forth man in all 
the reality of hi^ misery, as a dark and cheerless being, with- 
out hope or solace, except he find it in the mercy of hia God, 
and in the revealed record of his compassion. 

It is this extensive knowledge of human nature which cob- 
•titutes the peculiar charm of the Pensees. They who read 
it, feel that the writer gets within their guard ; that he baf, 
from experience, the power of entering into the secret chambtf 



*A work of very superior talent on Prophecy has been lately 
Bcnt forth by the Rev. John Davidson of Oriel College, Oxob, 
of which the germ is to be found in the following I'hought of 
M. Pascal. " The prophecies are composed of particular 
prophecies, and prophecies relating to the Messiah ; in order 
that the prophecies of Messiah might not be without collateral 
proof, and that the prophecies relating to particular cas€ft 
might not be useless In the general ^yatem.^* 
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eir conscience, and exhibiting to them the many erils 
\k would otherwise lie there unmolested, but -which, seen 
i light in which he placed them, must be recognized as 
own. The arguments of such a writer must have weight ; 
t is almost uatural to feel, that he who has so thorough a 
ledge of the disease, may be followed in his recommenda- 
f a remedy, 
e close, however, of M. Pascal's life demands our atten- 

His infirmities and sufierings rapidly increased ; and at 
b unfitted him for any exertion whatever; but they had 
t blessed effect upon himself as the means of preparing 
aore manifestly and entirely for a holier world. It was 
Qtly his wish to detach himself as much as possible from 
resent material scene ; and, with this view, he made it a 
r of conscience to check the indulgence of all his appe- 
ind affections. His disease rendered it absolutely neces> 
hat his food should be very delicate, but he was always 
us to take it without occupying his mind with it, or re- 
Ing upon its flavor. All this he considered as savoring 
jly of sensuality. He objected therefore to the introduce 
f any kind of sauces, even the juice of an orange into his 
and rigidly regulated the quantity which he thought he 
. to take daily for his sustenance ; and this be would not 
:d. He watched with an anxious jealousy over the still 
;eT passions, lest the slightest indulgence should be given 
;m, in himself or others. His views of the necessity of 
r in general conversation, were of the highest kind ; and 
)uld not even allow his sister to remai'k on the personal 
y of any one whom she had seen, lest in the minds of his 
nts, of young people or himself, it should give rise to a 
ion able thought. 

Pascal felt it necessary, even to detach himself still 
from the present world, and to restrain within himself 
excessive attachments to lawful objects here, to which 
as by nature strongly disposed."^ His most ardent affec- 
for any thing in this life were given to his sister Jacqueline; 
3 effectually had he, by Divine contemplatioii^ \>^cs^-ai<^ 
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elevated above the common views which men take of se^^^^ 
tion by death, and so entirely was he absorbed in approb^i^ 
of the will of God, that when her death was announced 6 
him, an event which occurred about six months anterior to hi 
own, he merely said, " May God give us grace to die as sht 
died ;" and thenceforth, he never spoke of her, but to remari 
on the grace with which God had blessed her during her life, 
and the peculiar mercy of her death at that time, in the crisii 
of the afflictions and persecutions of the Port Royal establish-^ 
ments ; concluding always with the passage of . Scripture^ 
'' Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord,"*^ 

But this endeavor to break loose from all earthly attachments 
did not arbe in him, as it does in some Stoical minds, from a 
proud sense of superiority, and a dominant feeling of satisfac- 
tion in himself. On the c atrary, he powerfully felt his own 
defects, — he was equally anxious that others should not form 
any attachments to him. On this point he became so deter* 
mined, and so conscientiously strict, that his manner serioasljT 
grieved his sister, Madame Perier, during his last illness, who 
complained of the evident coldness and reserve with which he 
received her tenderest and most assiduous attention to his in- 
firmities. Madame Perier states, that this dryness and reserve 
were to her very enigmatical, because she saw, notwithstand- 
ing the coldness of his general manner, that whenever an op- 
portunity occurred in which he could serve her, he embraced 
it with ail his original ardor; and she mentions, thatt^^e dif- 
ficulty on her mind in this respect, was never cleared up till 
the day of his death, when he stated his views to a friend, 
that it was highly criminal for a human being, full of infirmities 
to attempt to occupy the aifections of a heart which should be 
given to God only, and that it was robbing God of the most 
precious thing that this world afforded. 

Nor did Pascal's endeavor to rise superior to earthly attach- 
ments, originate in hard-heartedness or misanthropy. On fhe 
contrary, in proportion as he separated himself from the ties o* 
aflfection to relatives, and well known individuals, his affec- 
tions towards the poor and ihe afflicted of liis fellow -creaturei 
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iQcreased. And herein he obtained an eminent degree of as- 
sifflilation to the Divine mind. When a stone is thrown into 
the watery the ripple occasioned nearest to the centre- of im- 
palse, is the largest ; and as the circles widen and recede, it 
diminishes. This is an emblem of human affection. The 
nearer the relation of the object to ourselves, the warmer is 
our love ; and as the objects become remote, our love declines 
till it is scarcely perceptible. Perfect love, the love of God, 
a the same to all ; and with him, nearness of relation, or po- 
sition makes no difference. All God^s creatures are loved by- 
him, with an affection proportioned to their real worth ; and 
the more fully we are assimilated to the Divine Being, - the 
more shall we realize of this reigning principle of love ; we 
Aall love not because we are loved, or because we receive 
any thing again, or because, in the person of our refatives, we 
bestow our affection remotely on our own flesh ; but we shall 
lo7e souls for ther own sake, for their intrinsic value as the 
creatures of God, and as sharers with us in the same necessi- 
ties and distresses. 

M. PascaPs regard for the necessities of the poor was so 
great, that he could not refuse to give alms, even though he 
was compelled to take from the supply necessary to relieve his 
own infirmities. And when at times he exceeded his income, 
and his friends remonstrated with him on account of it, he would 
answer, " I have invariably found, that however poor a man 
w, he has something left when he dies." He was often reduc- 
ed to the necessity of borrowing money at interest, to indulge 
himself in these charitable donations. And atone time, when 
there was a prospect of his income being increased, he proposed 
to borrow a large sum in advahce, upon the strength of his ex- 
pectations, that he might send it to the poor of Blois, whose 
distresses where then peculiarly severe. 

His views on the subject of charity towards the poor, are 
thus given by Madame Perier. " His regard for the poor had 
always been great ; but it was so far increased towards the 
close of his life, that I could not please him better than by in- 
dulging it. For four years he contiued to press upon me th« 
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duty of dedicating myself and my children to the a 
the poor. And when I replied, that I feared this wo 
fere with the proper care of my family, he answeret 
this was only the want of good-will, and that this vir 
he practised without any injury to domestic concern 
said that charity was generally the vocation of Christ 
that it needed no particular mark to indicate a call U. 
was certain, that on that very ground, Christ would , 
world ; and that when we consider that the mere on 
this duty will he the cause of the souPs eternal ruin, 
thought, if we have faith, should lead us willingly to 
privation of aU things. He said aho that the habit 
among the poor, is extremely useful, because we s 
practical conviction of the miseries under which th* 
and we cannot see them wanting, in their extremity, 
mon necessaries and comforts of life without being \^ 
p^rt with our own luxurious superfluities. 

^^ Such sentiments led us to adopt some general plar 
ing to which, the necessities of all might be suppli 
this he did not approve. He said, we were not calle 
on general principles, but to meet particular cases ; 
believed, that the most pleasing method of serving G 
in serving the poor out of poverty ; that each shoulc 
the poor around him, according to his several ability, 
occupying his mind with those great designs, which a 
fancied and probably unattainable excellence of o 
and leave the practicable good undone ; and that ir 
intermeddling with great enterprises which are rese 
but few. Christians generally were called to the dail 
ance of the poor in the particular cases which occurn 
the sphere of their own immediate influence."* 



"^ *This thought will recall to the attention, the less 
moder^i school of no little celebrity; and the pecu 
important and convincing statements of one great mir 
which that school has originated. It is impossible to 
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One very interesting instance of PasicaPs benevolence oc- 
curred about three months before his dcuth. As he returned 
., one day from the Church of St. Sulpice, he was accosted by a 
i joung person about fifteen years of age, and very beautiful, 
I who asked charity. He felt the danger of her situation, and 
inquired into her circumstances ; and having learned that she 
i came from the country — that her father was dead and that 
her mother being ill, had been that day brought to the Hotel 
Dieu for medical assistance ; he regarded himself as sent of 
God to her relief, in the crisis of her necessity ; and he took 
her, without delay, to a seminary, whore he placed her un- 
der the care of a pious clergyman, provided for her support 
and, through the assistance of a female friend, settled her, at 
length, in a comfortable situation. 
Another instance of tlie extreme force of the principle of 
, charity in his mind, occurred subsequently to this. He had 
• been seized with such a degree of nausea, that his medical at- 
tendant had required him to abstain from all solid food ; and 
he was, in consequence, reduced to great w^eakness. He had 
in his house at the time, a poor man, with his wife and family, 
for whose accommodation, he had given up one of his rooms. 
One of his children had fallen ill of the small-pox; and Pascal 
who needed at the time, on account of his great debility, the 
attendance of his sister, was unwilling tliat she should come 
to him, from the risk of infection to her children. It became 
necessary, therefore, that he and his sick inmate should sepa- 
rate ; but considering the probability of danger to the child, if 
he were romoved, he preferred to submit to the inconvenience 
himself, and consequently, allowing the poor family to retain 
possession, he left his own house, never to return, and came to 
die at Madame Perier's. ^Vhether this be viewed in the light 
ofanact of tendeiness to the poor, or of self-denial for the 



acquainted with the writings of Pascal and of Chalmers, and 
not to feel in more instances than one, the striking coincidence 
of thought between them. 
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comfort acd the safety of his relatives, it is equally lovel.^ ^ 
worthy of regard and veneration. 

Three days after this circumstance, Pascal was visited- 1 
that attack of disease which removed him out of this prese 
world. It hegan with violent internal pain ; the sev^ity 
which, he endured with wonderful patience and s composure. 
His medical attendants perceived, that his sufferings were ve^^^ 
great ; hut finding his pulse good, and no appearance of fev^ ^ 
they ventured to assure his friends, that there was not the lea^tr' 
shadow of danger. Pascal however felt, that owing to the 
severity of his sufTerings, and the exhaustion of constant sleep- 
lessness, he was becoming much enfeebled, and on <he fourth 
day of his illness, sent for the curate of the parish, and con(e»* 
and. The report of this spread rapidly among his friends ; 
and they gathered round him, overwhelmed with apprehen- 
sion. I'he medical men were so surprised by this, that they 
said, it was an indication of fear on his part, which they did 
not anticipate from him ; and notwithstanding his suspicions, 
they persisted in maintaining a favorable opinion .of his case* 
In the mean time, however, he became much more emaciated, 
and believing, in opposition to all their representations, that 
hci was really iu danger, he communicated freely and repeat- 
edly with the curate, on the subject of his religious hope. 

At this time also he made his will, on which occasion be 
stated, that if^l. Pcrier had been at Paris, and would have 
consented, he would have given all his property to the poor. 
He said to iMadame Pericr, " Plow is it that I have done nothing 
for the poor, though 1 have always loved them ?" To which 
she replied, " Your means have not been such as to enable you 
to do much for them." " But," said he, *' if I could not give 
them money, T mi^it, at least, have given my time and my 
labor. Here I haA'c come short indeed ! And if the j;hysician8 
are right, and God permits mc to recover, I am deti^iiiiined to 
have no other employment all the rest of my life." 

There are multitudes of persons gifted with both wealth and 
leisure, who know nothing whatever of the wants and miseries 
of the poor, and of those scenes of distress and death which 
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occur around them, and which, a little attention on their part, 
might materially alleviate. To float upon the stream of pl^aa- 
vre, — to indulge a luxurious and selfish listlessness, in the 
expenditure of all the means that thcj can command, — to turn 
away from, and forget that others are miserable, this seems 
with many the great object of life. Let such persons look at 
Pascal, at the close of a life of disease, the small intervals of 
which, he had dedicated to useful and charitable purposes ; — 
let them consider his sincere and penitential regrets, that he 
bad done so little for his poorer fellow creatures ; and then let 
ftem ask themselves, how they will meet the solemn scrutiny 
of that hour, when Godwin enter into judgment with them? 
It is an awful sentence, ^^ In as much as ye did it not^ to the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it not to me." The truly 
Christian view of duty in this respect is, that the gifts of a 
bounteous Providence are not bestowed on us for personal in- 
dulgence ; but that while we take moderate and rational en- 
joyment of the comforts of life, we should regard ourselves as 
stewards of the manifold gifts of God, to dispense blessings to 
those who suffer, and to make the opportunity of relieving tem- 
poral distresses, the channel for a gift still more valuable, in the 
instruction of the soul in righteousness. — To live for this, is 
duty and happiness. 

The Saviour of mankind lived among the poor of this world, 
and laboured for their relief and for their salvation. Pascal 
endeavoured to follow in the steps of his blessed Master, and 
only regretted, that he had done this so imperfectly. And 
whoever shall strive sincerely to follow the lovely example of 
Chrisfs most holy life, will find in it, both here and heerafter, 
an abundant blessiif^, — a blessing which no contingency can 
alter — the present sense of Divine faTor on earth, and the ap- 
proving'smile of his gracious and compassionate Lord in heaven. 

The patience with which Pascal endured pain was equally 
remarkable with his overflowing love to the poor. When some 
one observed to him the distress which they felt at seeing him 
suffer, he answered, " It does not grieve me. I only fear to 
be relieved. I know both the dangers of health, and the bene- 
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^ of suffering. Do not mourn for me ; disease is the ns 
ufal and proper state for Christians. Then we are, as ^ 
ought to be, — in a state of afiiiction, by -which we become alj 
nated from the joys and the pleasures of sense, and deliyei 
from those passions which disturb all other periods^f our lii 
we are freed from ambition and from avarice, and looking pi 
petually for death. Is not this the life that a Christian shoa 
live ? Is it not a privilege to be brought into a state that mak 
it imperative so to live ; and that requires only the duty 
humble and thankful submission \ For this reason,. I desire ] 
other blessing now of God, thanihat he would continue to n 
the grace of sanctified affliction." 

He was so simple and child-like in his spirit, that he won 
listen to any one who pointed ont a fault in him, and yield ii 
plicitly to their advice. "The exquisite sensitiveness of his mil 
sometimes betrayed him into impatience ; but if this was me 
tioned * to him, or if he discovered that he had grieved any on 
he instantly addressed himself to reparation of his fault, I 
acts of the most unqualified tenderness and kindness. Tl 
Curate of St. Etienne, who attended him during the whole ofl: 
illness, used to say repeatedly, " He is an infant — humb 
and submissive as an infant." And another ecclesiactic wl 
came to see him anji remained an hour with him, said to M: 
dame Perier when he left him, " Be comforted, Madame ; 
God calls him, you have good reason to bless him for the grac 
bestowed on yoyr brother. I have always admired many n< 
ble points about his character; but 1 have never noticed an 
thing superior to the child-like simplicity which he now exhil 
its. In a great mind like his, this is incomparably lovely. . 
would gladly change places with him." 

As the time drew on, he earnestly desired to receive th 
sacrament ; but the medical men opposiBd it, on the grounc 
that they could not justify the administering iht viaticum^ 



*In the Romish Church, this term signifies the communioi 
or eucharist administered to the sick, on the near approach o 
death. A.E. 
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becaoie he was not in immediate danger of death t and ^- 
cause he was too weak to receiye it with - fasting, according to 
the cnstbrnary method of persons not dangerously ill ; and that 
it was preferahle, that he should wait; till he was able to re- 
ceiTe it at the church. His sufferings, however, continued to in- 
crease; .and though they yielded, in a degree, to the influence 
ofmedicine,they were, at length, attended with severe pain 
and|;iddiness in the head, which distressed him greatly, and 
bdoced him to press on his friends with the greatest earnest- 
ness, that they would allow him to partake of the Lord's Sup- 
per, and cease to make those objections by which he had 
hitherto been prevented from receiving it. He said, " they do 
not feel what I suffer; and they Will find themselves mistaken 
about me. There is something very extraordinary about the 
pam in my head." When, however, he found that his wish 
was still opposed, he ceased to importune, but said, ^^ since 
they will not grant me this favor, let me, at least, substitute 
something else in its stead. If I may not communicate with the 
head, at lesCst, let me have communion with the members. — 
Let a poor .person be brought into the house and treated with 
the same attention as myself, that in the confusion with which 
I am,overwhelmed at the abundance of my mercies, I may, at 
least, have the gratification of knowing that one poor creature 
diares them with me. For when I think of my own comforts, 
and of the multitude of poor who are in a worse state th an I 
am, and are destitute of the merest necessaries, I feel a dis- 
tress which I cannot endure." 'And when he found that this 
wish could not be granted, he entreated to be carried out to 
the Hospital of the Incurables, that he might die among the 
poor. He was told, that the physicians could not consent to 
his being removed, at Which he was much grieved, and made 
his sister promise, that if he at all revived, this indulgence 
should be granted to him. 

About midnight, however, of the 17th of August, he was 
seized with violent convulsions, at the termination of which, 
he appeared to be rapidly sinking ; and his friends began to 

fear, that although Madame Perier, had, of her own accord, 

4* 
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xniKe arrangementi for his partakiDg of the Lord^s Sapper oa 
that day, he must, at length, die without the comfort of thi 
lacred ordinance which he had so earnestly requested, an 
which they, at the instance of the medical advisers, had with^«« 
held. But, as if God was willing graciously to indulge higre^«« 
quest, his convulsions subsided, and his senses became as per^^ 
fectly collected, as if he were in health ; and just at this m<H— 
ment, the curate arrived with the sacred elements. As ih<m 
curate entered the room, he said, ^^ Now you shall be indulged 
in your earnest wish.^' This address completely roused him. 
He raised himself by his own strength on his elbow, to receive 
the communion with greater outward reverence. On bein^ 
questioned previously as to the leading points of the faith, he 
answered distinctly to each question, ^^ Yes, sir, I believe this 
with all my heart.**^ He then received the viaticum and ea> 
ireme unciiouy* with sentiments of the tenderest emotion, and 



*The primitive Christians accompanied \}aptism and confir-. 
mation with the anointing of oil — that is, with unction. The 
ceremony of extreme unction was also performed in compli- 
ance with a precept of the apostle James. " Is any sick among 
you, let him call for the elders of the church : and let them ^ 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord : and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up: and if behave committed sins they 
shall be forgiven him." (James 5 : 14, 15.) In Eastern coun- 
tries, oil is extensively used, in consequence of its medicinal 
virtues. The good Samaritan had oil with him, when he over- 
took the man who had fallen among thieves* The disciples, 
whom Christ endued with miraculous gifts, " cast out devils, 
and anointed with oil many that were sick and healed them." 
(Mark 6: 13.) Hence there can be little doubt, that the 
oil, mentioned in the direction of James, was intended as a lite- 
ral medicine for the infirmities of the sick. The oil was de- 
signed to aid in promoting restoration to health, — not in pre- 
paring the souls of the dying for their flight to eternity. 

The Romish Church, however, has seen fit to exalt the ex- 
treme unction prescribed by the apostle, to a place among the 
. Seven Saci-aments. It is never administered except to those 
who are afflicted with a mortal disease, or are bowing down to 
the grave, beneath the decrepitude' of infirm old age. The ex- 
treme unction of Popery, therefore, is entirely different fronn 
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with tears. He repeated the reyeral responses ; he thanked 
the Curate for his attention ; and when he received his bles.* 
siiig:, said, " may my God never forsake me^" Excepting at 
short expression of thanksgiving, these were his last words*^ 
Immediately afterwards, the convulsions again returned, and 
eontinaed till his death, about twenty four hours after, with' 
oat any returning interval of consciousness. He died on the 
19th of August, 1662, at one o^clock in the morning, aged thir- 
tf nine years, and two months. 

On examination, his stomach and liver were found very 
much diseased, and his intestines in a state of mortification. 

Thus died a man who was one of the brightest ornaments 
that the Church of Rome could ever boast.- If nothing else 
"vrere wanting, there is, in the life and death of Pascal ample 
proof, that notwithstanding all the Vretched errors and crimin* 
al abominations of that apostate church, and the fearful wick- 
edness, hypocrisy, and pretence of a large portion of its eccles- 
iastks, there have been some faithful men, sincere servants of 
Ood, who have adhered to its communion. In proof of this, it 
is fashionabte and popular now, for the friends of Rome, Xo 
make a parade of the virtues and merits of Pascal ; but then, it 
must ever be remembered, that though he remained in the 
communion of the Romish Church, and cordially submitted to 
its discipline, and respected what he considered as the unity of 
the Church, never was any man a more determined enemy of 
its errors. He was hated as the very scourge of its abomina- 
tions ; and there is good reason for suspicion, that the man of 
whom now they make their boast, was not permitted by them 



the cflremony, which has the seal of apostolical sanction. — 
When the rite is administered to the laity, th^ eyes, the ears^ 
the nostrils, the mputh, the palms of the hands, the feet, and 
the reins, are anointed. In regard to the priests, the practice it 
the same, exceptmg that they are anointed on the hack of the 
bands, — the palms having been consecrated at the time of their 
induction into office. A. £. 
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to continue the exercise of those commanding talentS) ifhicli- 
would have gone far towards working a reformatioa'kj^th^ 
Church of France, at least, if not elsewhere. Louis de Mod.*^ 
talte could never be forgiven, by that deep designing Tjbdy €>€ 
men, whom he had exposed ; and who have always regarde<lL 
poison among the most legitimate modes of silencing an ad*" 
versary. 

Most probably Pascal fell the slow but certain victim of 
their enmity. The circumstances of his disease were very pe* 
culiar. They were evidently unintelligible to his physicians 
who had no conception that he was so near his end ; and tho 
extensive decay that had taken place within, can scdxcely be 
referred to any one specific disease without t^e symptom of itp 
having been such, as to render its nature unequivocal* To 
these grounds of suspicion are to be added, the unquestionable 
sentiments of the School of the Jesuits, on this method pf re- 
moving an' obnoxious person, and the many well authenticated ' 
instances of murder in which they are implicated. It would 
be cruel indeed to charge the Jesuits, as a body, with more 
than the enormous load of guilt which lies upon their heads ; 
but knowing as we do historically^ their dark machinations, 
their bitter and unmitigable hate, and their bold admission of 
the principle, that the end sanctifies the means, — ^knowing also 
that no individual ever did more than Pascal did to sting them 
to the quick, and to bring all their rancor and malice in ita 
deadliest form upon his head, it is impossible to look at the sus- 
picious circumstances of his death-bed, without fear and indig- 
nation. This is, however, one of those mysteries which must be 
referred, with many other scenes of horror and treachery, in 
which Rome has borne a part, to that day when " the earth 
shall disclose her blood, and shall no more cover her ifain.^i 
It is impossible, however, to leave this subject, without re- 
calling to the recollection, that the Society of the Jesuits is 
revived,— that their principles of morals and of policy are pre- 
cisely the same as ever, — that they Have never disclaimed a 
single sentiment of all their code of vice ; ^nd that at this 
moment, they have large ed:icational establishments, not only 
in Irelaod, but in the very heart of Britain. 
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But to retam ; it does seem strange, that Pascal and his 
friends should now be made the prominent subject of praise, 
by the friends of the Papacy, when, in fact, they were treated 
when Hying, as its bitterest enemies, and their works proscrib- 
ed in the Index of prohibited books. And if the history of the 
MM. de Port Royal were well known, it would be seen that 
the Jesuites never ceased from their political intrigues, till 
they had succeeded in expelling this last remnant of pur6 re- 
ligion from the Church of France. The Protestants were mur- 
dered by thousands. Tjhis need not be wondered at. But in 
|.. proof, that the hostility of the Jesuits was not against names 
aad sects, so much as it was against principles, we have 
their inflexible hostility and unrelenting persecution of 
these great and holy men, who were faithful and regular 
members of their communion, but who differed from the 
i/e8uits,« mainly in this, that instead of making a religious 
profession a cloak for personal aggrandizefncnts, forthe ac- 
cumulation of wealth, the attainment of power, and the 
secret command of every sensual indulgence, they were, in 
the midst of a corrupt church with which they were consci- 
entiously associated, faithful, humble, self-denied followers of 
the blessed Jesus. The fact is a valuable one. It teaches, 
that there may be in remote corners, and in private lite, and 
possibly even in the priesthood, some individuals in the com- 
munion of Rome, who are the sincere servants of God ; yet 
that wherever They are, they must, in their conscience, protest 
against and renounce some of the evils by which they are 
surrounded ; but that the grand scheme and system of its hi- 
erarchy is a mere pretence — a forcing upon men of a human 
system of policy and power, garnished with every trick and 
trapping that art can invent, and blind and childish supersti- 
tion receive, to conceal its real deformity, infidelity, and 
cool intentional iniquity from its deluded followers. Through 
all this mass of mischief, it is just possible, that in the mercy 
of God, a man may find his way to the Saviour, and repose his 
soul upon the simple promise of salvation through him ; but 
he who does so, must first renounce those other grounds of con- 
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fidence "which the Romish Church puts far more prominently 
forward, the merits of his own works and penances, — the blafr 
phemoUs indulgences of the Pope and his vicars, — the yalne o 
money as a coin current at the gate of heaven, — the impioai 
adoration of a woman who has herself entered heaven only as l^ 
forgiven sinner, aud the idolatrous worship, and the fabled m^ 
tercession of the whole Calendar of Saints, many of whom, i^ 
is to be feared, are not in heaven, and never will be. l^oi oat^ 
of these vital errors stained the creed of Pascal. His great 
mind threw them all off as utterly inconsistent with the sioK 
plicity of the Christian faith. But how few must they .be, whd 
have strength for this ! How few are likely to discern, through 
these mists of error, the simple object of worship and confi- 
dence in the incarnate Son of God, or break through all this 
bondage, to the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free I 

Pascal was a very striking instance of the superiority of a 
great mind, enlightened by the reading of Scripture, to the 
errors and superstitions of his age and country. Though he 
was a layman, yet to him, as a man of learning, those Scrip- 
tures were open, from which the common people are, by an- 
thority, excluded ; and the promised blessing of God attended 
the obedient study of His word. The progress of his mitid 
was rapid, in the perception of religious truth, and in the dis- 
crimination of it from the essential and destructive errors with 
which it had been mixed up, in the avowed doctrinal senti* 
ments of the Romish Church. His views were clear, perspic- 
uous, and liberal ; and, at the same time, he maintained a 
chastened, child-like, and humble spirit. But there was in 
him that inflexible rectitude of mind, by which he saw almost 
intuitively, the prominent and essential features of truth ;, and 
grasping these with gigantic firmness, he was prepared, in the 
seraphic strength which they imparted, to combat for them 
against the world. Of course, the accuracy and keenness 
with which he detected error was equally remarkable, and 
only equalled by the honesty with which he went forth against 
it. He knew his own principles too well to be inconsisteQt 
He knew the power and the promises of God too well, to h4 
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her than undaunted. lie was prepared equally to de- 
^ivine truth against infidelity or superstition, or against 
orst, and most frequent of all opponents In the Romish 
li, against him who upholds for sinister purposes, the lu- 
ious practices which, in the secret of his heart, he holds 
tempt. 

his unbending rectitude of spirit, Pascal united talents, 
arly adapted to make him a powerful and efficient con- 
iialist. The readiness which brings all his powers up 
moment of necessity ; the perspicuity which facilitates 
nmunication of ideas, and the playful wit which adoma 

the habitual humility which is the best safeguard 
t betraying himself by the indulgence of any evil passion ' 
c simple, alToctionatc reliance upon the blessing of a 

power, which makes a man regardless of consequences, 
<; as he does his duty, — these were the qualities which 
lim, in an especial manner, to be the Champion of Scrip- 
ruth, in the fallen church of the Papacy. Had he been 
with health and strength, he was the man, of all others, 
d to accomplish a general return to the Christian prin- 
from which that Church had strayed ; and if yiews^ 
and Scriptural as his, had spread and become popular, 
Le bad parts of the Romish system had, with others, aa 
im, fallen into desuetude and contempt ; and its minis- 
istead of being the fawning supporters of an unchristian 
>y oyer the consciences of men and the sceptres of the 
had become like him, the faithful advocates of the lead- 
itures of Sciptural truth, — such a change would have 
iar to satisfy the Christian world. There can be no 
)n the part of the universal Church of Christ, to un- 
i.the Church of Rome, or needlessly to interfere with 
fits non-essential points, which are harmless in their 
:, and are, in fact, ground on which charity requires all 
QButral ; and though, upon some points, that Church 
still be regarded by some as too superstitious, yet had 
)euly and honestly maintained and preached the doctrine 
: Pascals, and Arnaulds, and Qucsnels, and Fenelons, 
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the leading features of quarrel with her on the pai 
Protestant Churches, would have almost ceased to exi 

But it Is not so. These men must now he looked on 
extraordinary exceptions, from the dominant "evils of tl: 
munity. They are not specimens of the hrilliant atta 
in knowledge and piety of the disciples of the Papacy 
are anomalies to the universality of error. 'JTiey ar< 
few scattered lights, that have heen permitted occasio 
shine out amidst the surrounding gloom, — to make the ; 
thickness' of the darkness that covers the multitude m 
hie. They are only proofs of what the Romish clerg; 
have heen, and might have heen, even while they r 
conscientiously in communion with that church. £ 
stand forth as a swift • witness against the errors, th 
almost universally been sanctioned and encouraged b^ 
thorities; and perhaps, no condemnation more fea: 
issue in the last day against the afiti-christian errors ( 
than that which mai^ks, with Divine approbation, the 
protestation of Pascal and his friends, and recognizes t 
anchbly fact, that sound Scriptural truth was hunte 
and prosecuted, and condemned in their persons, and 
religion of the Saviour once more sacrificed in then 
worldly policy and intrigue, to the pride and passio 
Jesuits. 

With the death of Pascal, and the banishment of his 
all rational hope of the reformation of the PVench 
ceased. " Darkness covered the people — gross darkr 
might be felt.'' And from that day to this, success! 
have fallen, in almost unmingled bitterness, on that in 
and careless people. What further evils may yet ass? 
time will unfold ; but even now, increasing darkness 
round. The sad lessons of experienced suffering, are 
thrown aside ; and darker superstition frowns, while si 
for them new and heavier chains. , In the prospccl 
gloom that lowers upon that melancholy country, and 
belief that the torch of truth in the hand of the Janseni 
of their great champion, might have dispelled it, the fr 
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true religion may well take up the friendly lamentation which 
mourned over the tomb of Pascal, the loss sustained by his 
country in his untimely fall, and say, Heul Htu ! CecidU, 
Patcdu, 

Pascal was buried at Paris, in the parish church of St. 
Etieone du Mont, behind the main altar, near to, and directly 
before the pillar on the left hand, entering the chapel of the 
Virgin. A Latin epitaph, remarkably quaint and original in its 
«tyle, written by Aimooius Proust de Chambourg, Professor of 
Law in the University of Orleans, was laid o\rer the grave ; but 
as it lay in a veiy frequented part of the Church, it was speedily 
effaced; and a second inscription, engraved on a marble 
tablet, was affixed to the pillar immediately adjoining. This 
se^nd inscriptioii, owing to some repairs in the Church, was 
afterwards removed, and placed over the side door at the right 
side of the Church* During the revolution, it was carried 
away to the Museum of French Monuments ; but on the 21st 
of April, 1818, it was restored to its original pillar, in the pres- 
ence of the Prefect of the department of the Seine, a deputation 
of the Academy, and many relations of the deceased. 

Nobilissimi Scutarii Blasii Pascalis Tumulus. 

D. O. M. 

BLASIUS PASCALIS SCUTARIUS NOBILIS HlC 

JACET. 

Pietas si non moritur, aeterniim vivet ; 

Vir conjugii nescius. 

Religione sanctus, Virtute clarus, 

DoctrinA Celebris, 

Ingenio acutus. 

Sanguine et animo pariter illustris ; 

Doctus, non Doctor, 

-ffiquitatis amator, 

Veritatis defensor, 

Virginum ultor, 

ChrfstiansB Moralis Corruptorum acerrimus hostis. 

Hunc Rhetores araantfacundum, 

Hunc Scriptores norunt elegantem, 

Hunc Mathematici stupent profundum, 

Hunc Philosophi quserunt Siipientem, 

Hunc Doctores laudant TheolOgum, 

5 
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Hone Pii yenerantur austerum. 

Hunc omnes mirantur, omnibus ignotum, 

Omnibus lic^t notum. 

Quid plura ? Viator, quern perdidimus 

PASCALEM, 

Is LuDovicus erat MonrrAums, 

Heu! 

Satis dixi, urgent lachrymie, 

Sileo. 

£i qui ben^ precaberis, ben^ tibi eveniat, 

Et vivo et mortuo. 

Vixit. An. 39. m. 2. Obiit an. rep. Sal. 1662. 

14Kal. Sept. 

SiJETO nA2KAJlQ2. 

^EY! *t>EY! nENGOS 020N ! 

Cecidit Pascalis. 

Heu ! Heu ! qualis luctus ! 

Posuit A. P. D. C. masrens Aurelian. Canonista. 



Pro columna superiori, 
Sub tumulo marmoreo, 

Jacet Blasius Pascal, Claromontanus, Stephani Pascal in Sif- 
premft apud Arvemos Subsidiorum Curi& PrsBsidis filius, post 
aliquot annos in severiori secessu et divines legis meditatioQe 
transactos, feliciter et religios^ in pace Christi, vitd functus 
anno 1662 sstatis 39, die 19 Augusti. Optasset ille quidem 
pns paupertatis et humilitatis studio, etiam his sepulchri hon- 
oribos carere, mortuusque etiamnum latere, qui vivus semper 
latere voluerat. Verum ejus hac in parte votis cum cedere 
non posset Florinus Perier in e&dem subsidiorum Curia Con- 
silarius, ac Gilberts Pascal, Blasii Pascal sororis, conjux 
amantissimus, hanc tabulam posuit, qua et suam in ilium 
pietatem significaret, et Christianos ad Christiana precom 
•ffipia sibi et def uncto profutura cohortaretur. 
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THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 



CHAPTER I. 



ON SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 



When man considers himself, the first thing that 
claims his notice is his hody ; that is, a certain portion 
of matter evidently appertaining to himself. But if he 
would know what this is, he must compare himself 
with all that is superior or inferior to him ; and thus 
he will ascertain his own just limits. 

But he must not rest contented with the examina- 
tioD of the thipgs around him. Let him contemplate 
universal nature in all the height and fulness of its 
majesty. Let him consider that glorious luminary, 
hung as an eternal lamp, to enlighten the universe. — 
Let him consider that this earth is a mere point, com- 
pared with the vast circuit which that bright orb des- 
cribes.* Let him learn with wonder^ that this wide 
orbit itself is but a speck compared with the course of 
the stars, which roll in the firmament of heaven. — 
Andif here our sight is limited, let the imagination 
take up the inquiry and venture further. It will wea- 
ry with conceiving, far sooner than nature in supply- 
ing foqd for thought. All that w€ see of the universe 
is^but an almost imperceptible spot on the ample bo- 
som of nature. No conception even approaches the 



• The Copernican system was not then generally receiye4 
by the members of the Romish Church. 
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limits of its space. Let us labor as we will with our 
conceptions, we bring forth mere atoms, compared with 
the immensity of that which really is. It is an infin- 
ite sphere, whose centre is every where, and whose 
circumference is no where. And, in fact, one of the 
most powerful sensible impressions of the omnipotence 
of God is, that our imagination is lost in this thought. 

Then let man return to himself, and consider what 
he is, compared with all else that is. Let him con-, 
siderhimself as a wanderer in this remote comer of 
nature ; and then from what he sees of this narrow pri- 
son in which he lies — this visible world ; let him 
learn to estimate rightly the earth, its kingdoms, its 
cities, himself, and his own real value, l^hat is man 
in this infinity ? Who can comprehend him ? 

But to shew him another prodigy equally astonish- 
ing, let him search among the minutest objects around 
him. Let a mite, for instance, exhibit to him, in the 
exceeding smallncss of its frame, portions yet incom- 
parably smaller ; limbs Well articulated : veins in those 
limbs : blood in those veins ; humors in that blood ; — 
globules id that humor; and gases in those globules; 
— and then dividing again their smallest objects, let 
him exhaust the powers of his conception, and then 
let the lowest particle that he can imagine become the 
subject of our discourse. He thinks, perhaps, that 
this is the minutest atom of nature, but I will open to 
hina, within it, a new and fathomless abyss. I can ex- 
hibit to him yet, not only the visible universe, but 
even all that he is capable of conceiving of the immen- 
sity of nature, embosomed in this imperceptible atom. 
Let him see there an infinity of worlds, each of which 
has its firmament, its planets, its earth ; bearing the 
same proportion to the other parts as in the visible 
world : and in this eaith, animals, and even mites again, 
in which he shall trace thfe same discoveries which 
the first mites yielded ; and then again the same ill 
others without end and without repose. He is lost in 
these wonders, equally astonishing in their minuteness, 
as the former by their extent. And who would not 



I 
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wonder to think that this hody which so lately was not 
perceptible in that universe, which universe was itself 
an imperceptible spot on the bosom of infinity, should 
now appear a colossus, a world, a universd, compared 
with that ultimate atom of minuteness to which we can- 
not arrive. 

He who thus thinks of himself, will doubtless be 
alarmed to see himself, as it were, suspended in the 
mass of matter that is allotted to him, between these 
two ab^'sses of infinity and nothingness, and equally 
remote from both. He will tremble at the perception 
of these wondei*s; and I would think that his curiosity 
changing into reverence, he would be more disposed 
to contemplate them in silence, than to scrutinize 
them with presumption. For what after all is man, 
in nature ? A nothing compared with infinity, — a uni- 
verse compared with nothing, — a mean between all 
and nothing. He is infinitely distant from both ex- 
tremes. His being is not less remote from tbe nothing 
out of which he was formed, than from the infinity in 
which he is lost* 

His mind holds the same rank in the order of Intel* 
ligent beings, as his body in material nature ; and all 
that it can do, is to discern 'somewhat of the middle of 
things, in an endless despair of ever knowing their 
heginning or their end. All things are called out of 
Nothing and carried onward to infinity. Who can 
follow in this endless race ? The Author of these won- 
ders comprehends them^ No other can^ 

This state which occupies the mean between two 
extremes, shews itself in all our powers. 

Our senses will not admit any tiling extreme^ Too 
inach noise confuses us^ too much light dazzles, too 
great distance or nearness prevents vision, too great 
prolixity or brevity weakens an argument, too much 
pleasure gives paiin^ too much accordance annoys. We 
felish neither extreme heat, nor extrenie cold. All 
excessive qualities are injurious to us, and not percep- 
^ble. We do not feel them, we suffer them. Extreme 

6* 
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youth and extreme age alike enfeeble the mind; to< 
much or too little nourishment weakens it» operations 
by too much or too little instruction it becomes stupid 
Extrems things are not ours, any more than* if |he; 
were not : we are not made for them. Either the 
escape us, or we them. 

, This is our real condition. It is this which confine 
onr knowledge within certain limits that we cannot paft 
being equally incapable of universal knowledge, or ( 
total ignorance ; we are placed in a vast medium : eve 
floating uncertainljr between ignorance and knovvle^ 
if we attempt to go farther onward, our object wave! 
and eludes our grasp — it retires and flies with an-etems 
flight, and nothing can stay its course. 

This is our natural condition ; yet it is ever oppose 
to ourtnclination. We bum with desire to sound th 
utmost depth, and to raise a fabric that shall reac 
infinity. But all we build up, crumbles; and the eart 
opens in a fathomless abyss beneath our deepest fonm 
ation. 

2. I can readily conceive of a man without hands jC 
feet ; and 1 could conceive of him without a head, : 
experience had not taught me that by this he thinki 
Thought then is the essenice of man, and without th 
we caunot conceive of him. 

What is it in us which feels pleasure? Is it th 
hand ? the arm ? the flesh ? the blood ? It must b 
something immaterial. 

3. Man is so great, that his greatness appears eve 
in the consciousness of his misery. A tree does nc 
know itself to be miserable. It is true that it is misc 
ry indeed to know one's self to be miserable ; hi 
then it is greatness also. In this way, all man's miac 
ries go to prove his greatness. They are the mise 
ries of a mighty potentate — of a dethroned monarch. 

4 What man is unhappy because he is not a*kin^ 
except a king dethroned. Was Paulus viEmilias cob 
flidered miserable that he was no longer consul ? Oi 
the contrary every one thought that he was happy ii 
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haying it over, for it was not his condition to be al- 
ways consul. But Perseus, whose permanent state- 
should have been royalty, was considered to be so 
wretched in being no longer a king, that men won- 
dered how he could endure life. Who complains of 
having only one mouth ? Who would not complain of 
having but one eye ? No man mourns that he has not 
three eyes : yet each would sorrow deeply if he had 
bat one. 

6. We have so exalted a notion of the human soul^ 
that we cannot bear to be despised by it, or even not 
to be esteemed by it. Man, in fact, places all his 
happiness in this esteem. 

If on the one hand this false glory that men seek 
ailer is a mark of their misery and degradation, it is 
OQ the other a proof of their excellence. For what- 
ever possessions a man has on the earth, and whatev- 
er health or comfort he enjoys, he is not salislied 
without the esteem of his fellow men. He rates so 
highly the human mind, that whatever be his worldly 
advantages, if he does not stand, as well also in man's 
estimation, he counts himself wretched. That posi- 
tion is the loveliest spot in the world. Nothing can 
eradicate the desire for it. : And this quality is the 
most indelible in the human heart; so that even those 
who most thoroughly despise men, and consider them 
eqoal with the brutes, still wish to be admired by them; 
their feelings contradict their principles. Their na- 
ture which is stronger than their reasonings, convinc- 
es them more forcibly of the greatness of * man, thaa 
their reason can do of his vileness. 

6. Man is but a reed ; and the weakest in nature ;: 
bat then he is a reed that thinks. It does not need 
the universe to crush him: a breath of air^ a drop of 
Water will kill him. But even if the material universe 
ihould overwhelm him, man would be more noble 
than that which destroys l^m ; because he knows that 
he dies, while the universe knows nothing of the ad- 
vantage which it obtains over him. 

Oar true dignity, then, consists in thought. From 
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(hence we must derive our elevation, not from 
or duration. Let us endeavor then to think 
this is the principle of morals. , 

7. It is dangerous to shew man unreservedly 
nearly he resembles the brute creation, without 
ing out, at the same time, his greatness. It is c 
ous also to exhibit his greatness exclusively, v» 
his degradation. It is yet more dangerous to 
him ignorant of both, but it is highly profile 
teach him both together. 

f8. Let man then rightly estimate himself — U 
> - love himself, for he has a nature capable of goc 
yet let him not love the evils which he finds 
Let him despise himself, because this capacity i 
out an object ; but let him not on that account c 
^he natural capacity itself. Let him both lov 
hate himself. There is in him the power of d 
ing truth, and of being happy, but he is aot in^ 
j sion of certain and satisfying truth. I would le 

to desire to find truth, to sit loose to his pas^sion 
to be ready to follow truth wherever he may I 
and knowing how sadly his powers are clouded 
passions, I would wish him to hate in himse 
concupiscence which overrules his judgmen 
henceforth it may not blind him in making his ( 
nor impede his progress when he has chosen. 
L 9. 1 blame with equal severity those who c 

i man, and ihose who depress him, and those whc 

S it right merely to divert him. I can only appr 

those who seek in tears for happiness. 

The Stoics say, turn in upon yourselves, and 
you will find your repose. This however is n( 
Others say, go forth from yourselves, and se 
happiness in diversion. This is not true eit 
Disease will come. Alas I happiness is neithei 
in us, nor without as. It is in the union of oui 
with God. 

10. There are two ways of regarding human i 
one according to the end of man, and then it is 
and incomprebeosible ; the other according 
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as we judge of the nature of a hprse or dog, 
habit of observing his going, and then man is 
md vile. It is owing to these two different 
at philosophers judge so differently, and dis- 
keenly>; for one denies what the other assumes. 
s, man is not born for this noble end ; for all 
ons are opposed to it. The other says, when 
mits such base and groveling actions, he wan- 
>m the end of his being. Instinct and experi- 
iken together, shew to man the whole of what 

feel that I might not have been ; for when I 
f myself, 1 mean my thinking being; and 1, 
nk, would not have been, if my mother -had 
lied before I was quickened. Then I am not 
sary being, nor am I eternal, nor infinite ; but 
early that there is in nature, a being who is 
ry, eternal, infinite. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE VANITY OF MAN. 



ire not satisfied with the life that we have in 
es — in our own peculiar being. . We wish to 
o an ideal life in the mind of others ; and for 
rposfe, we constrain ourselves to put on appear^ 
We labour incessantly to adorn and sustain 
jal being, while we neglect the real one. And 
ossess any degree of equanimity, generosity, or 
, we strive to make it known, that we may 
with these virtues that being of the imagina- 
Nay, we would even cast off these virtues in 
, to secure them in the opinion of others ; and 
ly be cowards, to acquire the reputation of 
e. What a proof of the emptiness of our real 
that we are not satisfied with the one without 
ler, and that we often sacrifice the one to the 
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other ; for he is counted infamous who would n 
to save his reputation. 

Glorj is so enchanting, that we love whatev« 
associate it with, even though it he death. 

2. Pride countervails all our miseries, for it 
hides them, or if it discloses them, it hoasts < 
knowledging them. Pride has so thoroughly g< 
session of us, even in the midst of our miseric 
our faults, that we are prepared to sacrifice life 
joy, if it may but be talked of. 

3. Vanity is so rooted in the heart of man, th 
lowest drudge of the camp, the street, or the ki 
must have his boast and his admirers. It is the 
with the philosophers. Those who write tc 
fame, would have the reputation of having ^ 
well ; and those who read it, would have the r 
tion of having read it ; and I who am writing 
feel probably the same wisji, and they who rea 
feel it also. 

4. Notwithstanding the sight of all those ni; 
which wring us, and threaten our destruction, w< 
gtill an instinct which we cannot repress, whicl 
vates ns above our sorrows. 

5. We are so presumptuous that we wish 
known to all the world, even to those that come 
us ; and we are so vain, that the esteem of five 
persons immediately around us, is enough to g 
and satisfy us. 

6. Curiosity is but vanity : too frequently we 
wish to know more, that we may talk of it. N< 
would venture to see, if he were never to speak 
what he sees — for the mere pleasure of seeing, 
out ever speaking of it to others. 

7. We do not care to get a name in the 
through which we are travelling : but if we coi 
sojourn there a short time, we soon become de 
of it. And what time is sufficient for this ? a ] 
proportioned to our vain and pitiful duration. 

8. The nature of self-love and of human egoti 
to love self only, and to consult only selt-in 
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But to what a Ptate is man reduced ! He cannot pre- 
vent this object of his love from being" full of defects 
and miseries. He wishes to be great, bui he sees him- 
self little : he wishes to be happy, but he sees him- 
self miserable ; he wishes to be perfect, but he sees 
that he is full of imperfections ; he wishes to be the 
object of men^s love and esteem, and he sees that his 
errors deserve their hatred and contempt. This state 
ofdisappointment generates in him the most wretched 
and criminal passion that can be imagined : he con- 
ceives a deadly hatred against that truth which re- 
proves him, and convinces him of his faults : he desires 
to destroy it, and unable actually to destroy it in its 
essential nature, he blots it out as far as possible from 
his own knowledge and from that of others : that is, he 
does his utmost to conceal his faults both from others 
and from himself, and will not suffer others to exhibit 
them to him, or to examine them themselves. 

It is surely an eVil to be full of faults ; but it is a 
fargreater evil to be unwilling to know them, since 
that is to add to them the guilt of a voluntary delusion. 
We do not like others to deceive us; we do not think 
it right that they should wish to be esteemed by us 
beyond their deserts : it is not right then that we 
should deceive them, and that we should wish them to 
esteem us more than we deserve. 

So that when they discover in us nothing but the 
imperfections and vices which we really possess, it is 
evident that in this they do us no wrong, because they 
are not the cause of those errors ; and that they even 
do us good, since they aid us in avoiding a real evil — 
the ignorance of these our imperfections. We should 
not be indignant that they discover these errors if they 
' really exist, nor that they should know us to be what 
we really are, and despise us, if we really are despic- 
able. 

These are the thoughts that would rise spontane- 
ously in a heart full of equity and justice : what then 
shall we say of our own, when we see its disposition to 
be just the reverse. For is it not true that we hate 
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the .truth and those who tell it us ; and that we love 
men to be deceived in our favor, and wish to be estl 
mated by them very differently from what we reall] 
are? 

There are different degrees of this aversion fo: 
truth ; but we may affirm that in some degree it ex 
ists in every one, because it is inseparable from sell 
love. It is this vile sensitiveness to applause, whicl 
compels those whose duty it is to reprove another, t 
soften the severity of the shock, by so many circuitoc 
and alleviating expressions. They must appear t 
attenuate the fault ; they must seem to excuse whs 
they mean to reprove ; they must mix with the co] 
rection the language of praise, and the assurances ( 
affection and esteem. Yet still this pill is always bi 
ter to self-love : we take as little of it as we can, a 
ways with disgust, and often with a secret grudg 
against those who presume to administer it. 

Hence it is that those who have any interest in s€ 
curing our regard, shrink from the performance of a 
office which they know to be disagreeable to us ; the; 
treat us as we wish to be treated ; we hate the trutl: 
and they conceal it ; we wish to be flattered, and the 
flatter; we love to be deceived, and they deceive us. 
And hence it arises that each step of good fortun 
by which we are elevated in the world, removes i: 
farther from truth ; because men fear to annoy other 
just in proportion as their good will is likely to b 
useful, or their dislike dangerous. A prince shall b 
the talk of all Europe, and he only know it not. I d 
not wonder at this. To speak the truth is useful 1 
him to whom it is spoken, but sadly the reverse to hii 
who speaks it, for it makes him hated. Now the 
who live with princes, love their own interests bett< 
than that of him with whom they serve, and do n 
therefore care to seek his benefit by telling him tl 
truth to their own injury. This evil is doubtle 
more serious and more Common, in cases of comm< 
rank and fortune, but the very lowest are not free fro 
it ; because there is always some benefit to be obtai 
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ed by means of man's esteem. So thai human life is 
apeq>etual delusion, — nothing goes on but mutual 
flattery and mutual deceit : no one speaks of us in our 
presence, as he does in our absence. The degree of 
anion that there is among men, is founded on this 
mutual deception ; and lew friendships would subsist, 
if each one knew what his friend says of him when he 
is not present, although at the time he speaks sincerely 
and without prejudice. 

Man, then, is nothing but disguise, falsehood, and hy- 
pocrisy, both towards himself and others. He does 
not wish them to tell him the truth, — he will not tell 
it to them: and all these dispositions, so far removed 
from justice and sound reason, have their root natural- 
ly in his heart 



CHAPTER III. 

THE WEAKNESS OF MAN. 

That which astonishes me most is, that no man is 
astoDished at his own weakness. Men act seriously ; 
and each one follows his occupation, not because it is 
actually good to follow it, since that is the custom; 
but as if each one knew precisely where to find rea- 
son and truth. Each one however finds himself de- 
ceived repeatedly, and yet by a foolish humility 
thinks that the failure is in his own conduct, and not 
in the facility of discerning the truth, of which he 
continually Jboasts. It is well that there are so many 
of these persons in the world, since they serve to show 
that man is capable of jjolding the most extravagant 
opinions; inasmuch as he can believe that he is not 
naturally and inevitably in a state of moral weakness; 
but that on the contrary, he has naturally wisdom ade- 
quate to his circumstances. 

2. The weakness of human reason appears more 
evidently in those who know it not, than in those who 
know it. 6 
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He who is too young will not judge wisely; do 
more will he that is too old. If we think too little or 
too much on a subject, we are equally bewildered, aod 
cannot discover truth. If a man reviews his woik 
directly after he has done it, he is pre-occupied by 
the lively impression of it; if he reviews it a loo; 
time after, he can scarcely get into the spirit of it 
again. 

There is but one indivisible point from which vie 
should look at a picture ; all others are too near, too 
distant, too high, or too low.. Perspective fixes this 
point precisely in the art of painting; but who shtll 
fix it in regard to truth and morals ? 

3. That queen of error, whom we call fancy and 
opinion, is the more deceitful because she does not de- 
ceive always. She would be the infallible rule of 
truth If she were the infallible rule of falsehood: but 
being only most frequently in error, she gives no evi- 
dence of her real quality, for she marks with the sanie 
character both that which is true and that which is 
i'alse. 

This haughty power, the enemy of reason, and 
whose delight is to keep reason in subjection, in order 
to shew what influence she has in all things, has estab- 
lished in man a second nature. She has her happ} 
and her unhappy, her sick and her healthy, her rici 
and her poor, her fools and her sages ; and nothing is 
more distrosvsing than to see that she fills her guest 
-with a far more ample satisfaction than reason gives 
since those who think themselves wise have .a deligh 
in themselves, fiir beyond that in which the really pru 
dent dare to indulge. They treat other men imperl 
ously ; they dispute with fierceness and assurance,— 
whilst others do so with fear and caution ; and thii 
satisfied air often gives them advantage in the opinioi 
of the hearers : so much do the imaginary wise &m 
favor among judges of the same kind. Opinion can 
not make fools wise, but she makes them content, U 
the great disparagement of reason, who can only mak( 
ber friends wretched. The one covers '^'^r votaries 
with glory, the other with shame. 
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Who confers reputation ? who gives respect and ven- 
eration to persons, to books, to great men ? Who but 
opinion? How utterly insufficient are all the riches 
of the world without her approbation ! 

Opinion settles every thing*. She constitutes beau- 
ty, justice, happiness, which is the whole of this 
world. -I would like much to see that Italian work, of 
which I have only heard the titlej* It is called " Opin- 
ion, the Queen of the World." It is worth many 
other books. I subscribe to it without knowing it, er- 
ror excepted. 

4. The most important concern in life, is the choice 
ofan occupation ; yet chance^seems to decide it. Cus- 
tom makes masons, soldiers, bricklayers, &c. They 
say, " That's a capital workman," or when speaking 
of soldiers, " What fools those men are :" others again 
8ay, " There is nothing noble but war, all men but 
soldiers are contemptible." And according as men, 
during their childhood, have heard those several oc- 
cupations praised and others vilitied, they make their 
choice ; for naturally we love wisdom and hate folly. 
It is these words that influence us ; we err only in the 
application of them ; and the force of custom is such^ 
that in some countries, the whole population are ma- 
sons ; in others, soldiers. Now we do not conceive 
that nature is so uniform. It is custom which does this, 
and carries nature with it. There are cases however 
in which nature prevails, and binds man to his specific 
object, in defiance of custom, whether bad or good. 

6. We think very little of time present; we antici- 
pate the future, as being too slow, and with a view to 
hasten it onward ; we recall the past to stay it as too 
swiAly gone. We are so thoughtless, that we thus 
wander through the hours which are not here, regard- 
less only of the moment that is actually our own : — 
80 vain , that we dream of the times which are not, 
and suffer that only which does exist, to escape us with- 
out a thought. This is because, generally, the pres- 
ent gives us pain ; we hide it from our sight, it afflicts 
U9 ; and even if it ministers pleasure, we grieve to see 
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it flying : and hence we bring up the foture fo s 
it^ and speculate on doing tilings which are not ii 
power, at a time which we can have no assu 
that we shall ever see. 

Let any man examine his thoughts ; he wil 
them ever occupied with the past or the future, 
scarcely think at all ofthe present ; or if we d% 
only to borrow the light which it gives, for regu 
the future. The present is never our object 
past and the present we use ns mean?; the futur 
is our object. Thus in fact we never live 
only hope to live ; and thus ever doing nothinc 
preparing to be happy, it is certain that we nevei 
be so, unless we seek a higher felicity than this 
tife can vie Id. 

6. Our imagination so magnifies this present 
tence^ by the power of continual reflection o 
and so attenuates eternity, by not thinking of it 
tiiat we reduce an eternity to nothingness, and e: 
a mere nothing to an eternity; and this habit 
inveterately rooted in us, that all the force of r 
cannot induce us to lay it aside. 

T. Cromwell would have laid desolate all Chi 
dbm. The royal family was ri^incd ; bis ovvi 
complelely establjshcd : but for a f mall grain cf 
which entered the urethra, even Rome would 
trembled before him ; but when only this ate 
gravel, which elsewhere was as nothing, was j 
in that spot, behold he dies, his family is dcgi 
and the king restored ! 

8. We see scarcely any thing, just or unjust 
does not change its quality with its climate. '] 
degrees of latitude upset all the principles of 
prudence ; a meridian determines what is truth, 
few years of settled authority. Fundamental 
may vary. Right has its epochs. Droll justic 
deed, that a river or a mountain limits ! Trut 
one side of the Pyrenees is error on the other. 

9. Theft, incest, parricide, infant icide,.each has 
i:anked among vlrtuQu? actloos. Is. there any 
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more ridiculous, than that a man has the rig;ht to kill 
me, because he lives across the water, and that his 
prince has a quarrel with mine, though I have none 
with him^? 

There are certainly natural laws, hut this corrupted 
reason has corrupted every thing, JSTihtl amplius nostri 
est ; quod nostrum dicimus^ artis est ; ex senatusconstUtis 
tt plebiscUis crhnina exercentur^ ttt olim vitiis sic nunc 
legibus laboramus. 

From this confusion it arises, that one affirftis, that 
the essential principle of justice is the authority of 
the legislature ; another, the convenience of the sov- 
ereign ; another, present custom : and this is the safest. 
There is nothing, if we follow the light of reason only, 
that is in itself, independently just. Time alters every 
thing ; custom makes equity, simply because it is re- 
ceived. That is the mystic basis of its authority, and 
he who traces it to its origin, annihilates it. Nothing 
iaso faulty as those laws which redress faults. He who 
obeys them because they are just, obeys that which 
he has conceived to be justice, but not the essence 
of the law. Its whole force lies in this: — It is law and 
nothing more. He who looks into the principle will 
find it so weak and flimsy, that if he is not accustomed 
to the prodigies of the human imagination, he would 
wonder how a century could have nourished it with 
BO much pomp and veneration. 

The secret for overturning a state, is to shake to 
their foundation established customs, by going back to 
Iheir origin, and shewing the defect of the authority 
or the principle on which they rest. " We must re- 
turn," say they, " to those fundamental and primitive 
laws of the state, which corrupt custom has abolished.'' 
This is a sure play for losing every thing. In such a 
balance nothing will appear right : yet the people 
listen eagerly to such discourses. They throw o£f the 
yoke as soob as they perceive it ; and the great make 
their advantage of this to ruin both them and these 
carious inspectors of established customs. Yet there 
is an error directly the reverse of this, and there are 

6* 



men who think that any tbiDg can be done 
which has a precedent in its faTor. 

Whence one of the wisest legislators said, 
for the welfare of man, be must frequently 
ceived ;'' and another great politician says, Cxi 
iaXem qua liberetur ignorct^ expedit quod fallatur. 
should not ascerhiin the truth of the usurpalio 
it was introduced in ancient times, without go< 
son. But now it must always be held up as ac 
and eternal ; we must veil its origin, if we wisl 
be perpetuated. 

10. Set the greatest philosopher in the wor 
a plank, even broader than the space he occu 
walking on plain ground, and if there i& a pr 
below him, though reason convices Mm of his 
his im agio all on will prevail to alarm him : th 
thought of it would make some perspire and tuj 
Who does not know that there are persons so n 
that the s^ht of a cat, or a rat, or the c 
of a bit of coal, will almost drive them out o 
•enses. 

11. Would yoti net say of that venerable mag 
whose years command the respect of a whole 
that he is under the control oipure and dignifii 
dom, and that he judges of things as they are^ 
being influenced by those adventitious , circuir 
which warp the imagination of the weak? B 
him enter the very court where he is to adr 
justice ; see him prepare to hear with a grav 
most exemplary; but if an advocate appears tc 
nature has given a hoarse voice, or a dull " ex| 
of countenance, — if his barber has but half 
him, or an accidental splash of mud has fallen 
ni engage for the loss of the judge's self-posses 

^ 12. The mind of the greatest man on earthy 
to independent of circumstances, as not to feci 
yenienced by the merest buzzing noise about 
does not need the repoi t ot a cannon to disti 
thoughts. The creaking of a vane or pully i 
enough. Do not wonder that he reasons ill jus 
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a fij is bnzziag by his ear ; it is quite enoug^h to unfit 
him for giving good counsel. If you wish him to see 
therightsof the cnse, drive away that insect, which 
suflpends his reasoning powers, and frets that mighty 
nriod which governs cities and kingdoms. 

13. The will is one of the principal sources of 
belief; not that it produces belief, but that things ap- 
pear true or false to us according to tlie way they are 
looked at. The will, which inclines to one thing 
more than another, turns awny the mind from consid- 
ering the qualities of that which it does not approve ;' 
lod thus the whole mind led by the will or inclination, 
Umits its observation to what it approves, and thus 
forming its judgment on what it sees, it insensibly 
regulates its belief by the inclinations of the will, i.e. 
bj its own preferences. 

14. Disease is another source of error. It impairs 
the judgment and the senses: and if serious disorders 
do visibly produce this effect, doubtless minor ailments 
do so in proportion. 

Self-interest also is a surprising means of inducing 
a voluntary blindness. Affection or dislike will alter 
oar notions of justice. For instance, when an advo- 
cate is well paid before hand, how much mope just he' 
thinks the cause which he has to plead. Yet owing 
to another strange peculiarity of the . human mind, I 
have known men who,, lest they should serve their 
own interest, have been cruelly unjust, through a con- 
trary bias : so that the sure way to lose a good cause, 
was to get it recommended to them by one of their 
near relations. 

16. The imagination often magnifies the veriest 
trifle, by a false and romantic preference, till it fills 
the whole soul ; or in its heedless presumption, brings- 
down the most elevated subjects to our own low stand- 
ard. 

16. Justice and truth are two points jof such ex 
quisite delicacy, that our coarse and blunted instro* 
ments will not touch them accurately. If they do find 
* out the point, so as to rest upon it, they bruise and in- 
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jure it, and lean at last more on the error tbat sur- 
rounds it, than on tlie trutli itself, 

17. It is not only old and early impressions that de-^ 
ceive us : the charms of novelty have the same power. 
Hence arise all the differences among men, who re-- 
proach each other, either with following the falser 
impressions of their infancy, or with hastily running 
aflter new ones. 

Who keeps the golden mean? Let him stand forth 
imd prove it. There is not a single principle^ how- 
ever simply natural, and existing from childhood, that 
may not be made to appear a false impression, con- 
veyed by instruction or the senses. Because, say 
they, you have believed from j'our infancy t^ata chest 
was empty when you saw that there was nothing in 
it, you have assumed that a vacuum is possible. But 
this is a strong delusion of your senses, confirmed by 
habit, which science must correct. Others on the 
contrary say, because you have been taught in the 
schools, that there is no vacuum in nature, your com- 
mon sense, which previous to this delusive impression, , 
saw the thing clearly enough, has been corrupted, and 
must be corrected by a recurrence to the dictates of 
nature. Now, which is the deceiver here, our senses 
or our education ? 

18. All the occupations of men have respect to the 
obtaining of property ; and yet the title by which they 
possess it, is at iirst only the whim of the original leg- 
islator: and after all, no power that they have, will 
insure possession. A thousand accidents may rob them 
of it. It is the same with scientific attainment: Dis- 
ease takes it away, 

19. What are our natural principles, but the result 
of custom ? In children, they are those which have 
resulted from the custom of their parents, as the cbace 
in animals. 

A different custom would give dififecent natural 
principles. Experience proves this. And if there 
are some that custom cannot eradicate,^ there are 
some impressions arising from custom, that nature cao* 
not do away. This depends on disposition. 
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Parents fcnr the destruction ot natural nffcction in 
iheiT children. What! is this natural principle so 
liable to decay? Habit is a second naiure, which de- 
stroys the first. Why is not custom nature ? I sus- 
pect that this nature itself, is but a first custom, as 
custom is a second nature. 

20. If we were to dream every night the samB 
thing, it would probably have as much eficct upon us 
as the objects which we see daily ; and if an artisan 
were sure of dreaming every night for some hours 
cootinuance, that he was a Icing, I think he would be 
almost as happy as a king, who should dream every 
night for twelve hours successively, that he was an 
artisan. If we should dream every night that we are 
pursued by enemies, and harrassed by distressing 
phantoms, "nnd that we passed all our days in difiercnt 
occupations, as if we were travelling ; we should suf- 
fer almost as much as if this were true,, and we should 
dread to sleep just as much as. we dread to awake, 
when we fear to enter really upon S|ich afflictions. la 
fact these dreams would be almost'jas serious an evil, 
as the reality. But because these dreams are all dif^ 
ferent, what we see in them afflicts us much less than 
what we see when awake, on account of its continuity; 
—a continuity however, not so equal and uniform that 
it iindergoes no change, but less violently, as in a voy- 
age ; and then we say, " I seem to myself to dream f * 
or life is a dreanr a little less variable. 

21. We suppose that all men conceive and feel in 
the same way, the objects that are presented to them: 
bat we suppose this very gratuitously, for we have no 
proof of it. I see plainly that the same word is used 
on the same occasion ; and that wherever two men 
«ee snow, for example, they express their notion ot" 
the same object by the same word, — both saying that 
it is white ; and from this agreement of the application 
of terms, we draw a strong conjecture in favor of a 
conformity of ideas ; but this is not absolutely convinc- 
ing^ though there is good ground for the supposition, 

22. Wh.ea we see an effect regularly recurring, we 
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conclude that there is'a natural necessity for it, as tbi 
the sun will rise to-morrow, &c. But in many thfngi 
nature deceives us, and does not yield a perfect sob 
mission to its own laws. 

23. Many things that are certain are contrdicted 
many that are false pass without contradiction : con 
tradiction is no proof of falsehood, nor xmiversai a$ 
•ent, of truth. 

24. The instructed mind discovers that as natar: 
carries the imprint of its author stamped on all things 
they all have a certain relation to his two-fold infinity 
Thus we see that all the sciences are infinite in the 
extent to which their researches may be carried.— 
Who doubts, for instance, that geometry involves in 
it an infinity of infinities of propositions i It is infiiiite 
also in the multitude and the delicacy of its principles; 
for who does not perceive that any which are propos- 
ed as the last, must rest upon themselves, which is 
absurd ; and that in fact they are sustained by othert, 
which have others again for their basis, and roust thus 
eternally exclude the idea of an ultimate proposition. 

We see at a glance that arithmetic alone furnishes 
principles without number, and each science the same. 

But if the infinitely small is much less discernible 
than the infinitely great, philosophers have much more 
readily pretended to have attained to it; and here all 
have stumbled. This error has given rise to those 
terms so commonly in use, as "the principles of things 
— the principles of of philosophy ;" and other simTlai 
expressions, as conceited, in fact, though not quite bO 
obtrusively so as that insufferably disgusting title, Ih 
amni scibilL* 

Let us not seek then for assurance and stability. 
Our reason is perpetually deceived by the variableness 
of appearances, nothing can fix that which is finite 
between the two infinites that enclose it, and fiy from 
it; and when this is well understood, each man will,! 



*The title of a thesis maintained at Rome by Jean Pic de b 
Miranadole. [The author was twenty four yeara old. A. E.' 
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believe, remain quietly in Ihe position in which na- 
ture has. placed him. This medium state, which 
has fallen to our lot, hcing always infinitely distant 
from the extremes, what matters it whether man has 
or has not a little more knowledge of the things around 
him? If he has, why then he traces them a degree or 
two higher. But is he not always infinitely distant 
from the extremes, and b not the longest human life in 
finitely short of eternity. 

Compared with these infinities, all finite things are 
equal ; and I sec no reason why the imagination siiould 
occupy itself with one more than another. Even the 
least comparison that we institute between ourselves 
and that which is finite, gives us pain. 

25. The sciences have two extremities, which touch 
each other. The one is that pure natural ignorance 
in which we are horn : the other is that point to which 
great minds attain, who having gone the whole round 
of possible human knowledge, find that, they know 
nothing, and that they end in the same ignorance in 
which they began. But then this is -an intelligent ig- 
norance which knows itself. Out of the many however, 

«who have come forth from their native ignorance, 
there arc some who have not reached this other ex 
treme ; these are strongly tinged with scientific con- 
ceit, and set up a claim to be the learned and intelli- 
gent These are the men that disturb the world ; and 
Ihey generally judge more falsely than all others. — 
Jbe crowd and the men of talent generally direct the 
course of the world ; the others despise it and are-des- 
pised. 

26. We think ourselves much more capable of 
reaching the centre of things, than of grasping the cir- 
cumference. The visible expanse of the world, mani- 
festly surpasses us ; but as we visibly surpass little 
things, we think ourselves on a vantage ground for 
comprehending them ; aad yet it does not require less 
capacity to trace something down to nothing, than up 
to totality. This capacity, in either case, must be 
infinite ; and it appears, to me that he who can discover 
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the ultimate principles of things, might reach also 
,the knowledge of the infinitely great. The one d 
pends on the other ; the one leads to the other. The 
extremities touch and meet in 'Consequence of th( 
very distance. They meet in God, and in God only 

4f man would begin by studying himself, he wov 
fioon see how unable he is to go further. How c 
a part comprehend the whole ? He would aspl 
probably to know, at least, those parts^which are sii 
ilar in proportion to himself. But all parts of creati 
have such a relation to each other, and are so int< 
twined, that I think it is impossible to know one wil 
out knowing the other, and even the whole. 

Man for instance, has a relation to all that he knov 
He needs space to contain him — time for existence 
motion that he may live — elements for his substance 
warmth aad food to nourish him, and air to breati 
He see» the light, he feels his* material body, 
fact, every thing is allied with him. 

To understand man, therefore, we must know whei 
in it is that air is needful for his support ; and to u 
derstand air, we must trace its relation to human li: 

Flame will not live without air ; then to compi 
hend the one, we must comprehend the other also. 

Since, then, all things are either caused or causi 
assisting or being assisted, mediately or immediatel 
and all are related to each other by a natural and i 
perceptible bond which unites together things t 
most distant and dissimilar; I hold it impossible to knc 
the parts, without knowing the whole, and equally 
to know the whole without knowing the parts in deta 

And that which completes our inability to know tl 
essential nature of things is, that they are simple, a 
that we are a compound of two different and opposi 
natures, body and spirit ; for it is impossible that tl 
portion of us which thinks, can be other than spiritus 
and as to the pretence, that we are simply corporej 
that would exclude us still more entirely from tl 
knowledge of things^ because there is nothing mo 
inconceivable, than that matter could comprehei 
lUelf. ^ 
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. Itis this compound nature of body and spirit which bad 
ledalmostali the philosophers to contuse their ideas of 
things; and to attribute to matter that which belongs 
onlj to spirit, and to spirit, that which cannot consist 
but with matter ; for, they say boldly, That bodies 
tend downwards ; that they seek the centre ; that they 
shrink from destruction ; that they dread a vacuum ; 
that they have inclinations, sympathies, antipathies, &c. 
which are all qualities that can only exist in mind. 
And in speaking of spirits, they consider them as oc- 
cupying a place and attribute to them motion from 
one place to another, &c. which are the qualities of 
body. 

Instead, therefore, of receiving the ideas of things, 
dmply as they are, we tinge, with the qualities of our 
compound being, all the simple things that we con- 
template. 

Who would not suppose, when they see us attach to 
every thing the compound notions of body and spirit, 
that this mixture was familiarly comprehensible to us ? 
Yet it is the thing of which we know the least. Man 
is, -to himself, the most astonishing object in nature, 
for he cannot conceive what body is, still less what 
spirit is, and less than all, how a body and a spirit 
can be united. That is the climax of his difficulties, 
and yet it is his proper being. Modus quo corporibus 
adhcsret spiriiits comprehendi ah liominibus non potest^ et 
hoc tamen homo est* 

27. Man, then, is the subject of a host of errors, 
' that divine grace only can remove. Nothing shews 
him the truth ; every thing misleads him. Reason 
and the senses, the two means of ascertaining truth, 
are not only often unfaithful, but mutually deceive 
each other. Our senses mislead our reason by false 
impressions ; and reason also has its revenge, by retort- 
ing the same trick upon our senses. The passions of 



*The union of mind with matter, is a subject utterly incom- 
prehensible to man, and yet this is mau^s essential nature. 

7 
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the soul disturb the senses, and excite evil impressiou 
and thus our two sources of knowledge mutually I. 
and deceive each other. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE MISERY OF MAN. 



Nothing more directlv introduces us to the knov 
edge of human misery, than an inquiry into the cau 
of that perpetual restlessness, in which men pass th< 
whole lives. 

The soul is placed in the body to sojourn the 
for a short time. She knows that this is only t 
prelude to an eternal progress, to prepare for whic 
she has but the short period of this present life, 
this the mere necessities of nature engross a large pc 
tion, and the remainder which she might use, is srai 
indeed. Yet this little is such a trouble to her, and t 
source of such strange perplexity, that she only sti 
ies how to throw it away. To live with hei-self, a 
to think of herself, is a burden quite insupportable. 
Hence all her care is to forget herself, and to let tl 
period, short and precious as it is, flow on without i 
flection, whilst she is busied with things thai prove 
her from thinking of it. 

This is the cause of all the bustling occupations 
men, and of all that is called diversion or pastime, 
which they have really but one object — to let the tii 
glide by without perceiving it, or rather without p< 
ceiving self, and to avoid, by the sacrifice of this p( 
tion of life, the bitterness and disgust of soul whi 
^ would result from self-inspection during that time. T 
soul finds in herself nothing gratifying. She finds noi 
ing but what grieves her when she thinks of it. Tl 
compels her to look abroad, and to seek, by a devoti 
to external things, to drown the consciousness of h 
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• ireal condition. Her joy is in tliis oblivion ; and to 
compel her to look within, and to be her own com- 
panion, is to make her thoroughly wretched. 
- Men are burdened from their infant years with the 
care of their honor and their property, and even of 
the property and the honor of their relations and 
friends. They are oppressed with the study of lan- 
guages, sciences, "accomplishments, and arts. They 
are overwhelmed with business, and are taught to be- 
lieve that they cannot be happy unless they manage 
by their industry and attention, that their fortune and 
reputation, and the fortune and reputation of their 
friends, be flourishing : and that a failure in any one 
of these things would make them miserable. And 
hence they are engaged in duties and businesses which 
harass them from morning till night. " A strange 
method this," you would say, " to make men happy ; 
what could we do more clTectually to make them mis- 
erable ?" Do you ask what we could do ? Alas ! we 
have but to release them from these cares, for then 
they veould see and consider themselves ; and this is 
unbearable. And in proof of this we sec, that with all 
this mass of ca^es, if they have yet any interval of re- 
laxation, they hasten to squander it on some amuse- 
ment that shall completely fill the void, and hide 
them from themselves. 
On this account, when I have set myself to consid- 

* or the varied turmoil of life ; the toil and danger to 
which men expose themselves at courts, in war, and in 
the pursuit of their ambitious projects, which give 
rise to so niuch quarrelling and passion, and to so 
many desperate and fatal adventures : I have often 
said that all the misfortunes of men spring from their 
not knowing haw to live quietly at home, in their 
own rooms. If a man, who has enongh to live on, 
did but know how to live with himself, he would nev- 
er go to sea, or to besiege a city, merely for the sake 
of occupation ; and he whose only object is to live, 
would have no need to seek such dangerous employ- 
ments. 
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But when I have looked into the matter more clost-*,^ 
ly, I have found that this aversion to repose, and to^ 
the society of self, originates in a very powerib^^ 
cause, namely, in the natural evils of our weak an^ 
mortal stale, — a state so completely wretched, that 
whenever nothing hinders us from thinking of it, and 
we thoroughly survey ourselves, we are utterly incon- 
solable. Of course, I speak only of those who medi- 
tate on themselves without the aid of religion. For 
most assuredly it is one of the wonders of the Chris- 
tian religion, that it reconciles man to himself in rec^ 
onciling him to his God ; that it makes self^examio- 
atioii bearable, and solitude and silence more interest- 
ing than the tumults and the busy intercourse of men. 
But religion does not produce this mighty change by 
confining man to the survey of liimself. It does this on- 
ly by leading him up to God, and sustaining him, even in 
the consciousness of his present misery, with the hope 
of another existence, in which he shall be freed from 
it for ever. 

But as for those who act only according to the im- 
pulse of those natural motives, that they find within 
them, it is impossible that they can live m that tran- 
quility which favors self-examination, without being 
instantly the prey of chagrin and melancholy. The 
man who loves nothing but self, dislikes nothing so 
much as being with himself only. He seeks nothiog 
but for himself; yet he flies from nothing so eagerly 
as self; for when he sees himself, he is not what he 
wishes ; and he Imds in himself an accumulation of 
miseries that he cannot shun, and a vacuity of all 
real and substantial good which he cannot till. 

Let a man choose what condition he will, and let him 
accumulate around him all the goods and all the grati- 
fications seemingly calculated to make him happy in 
it; if that man is left at any time without occupation 
or amusement, and reflects on what he is, the meagre 
languid felicity of his present lot will not bear him up. 
He will turn necessarily to gloomy anticipations of the 
future ; and except, therefore, his occupation calls 
him out of himself, he is inevitably wretched^ 
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feat is not rt)jal dignity sufficient of itself to tnnke 
its possessor happy, by the mere contemplation of 
trhathe is as a king? Must he too be withdrawn 
from this thought the same as other men ? I see 
plainly that it makes a . man happy to turn him away 
from the thought of his domestic sorrows, and to en- 
gage all the energy of his mind in *the attaining of 

, some light accomplishments, even such as dancing : 
bat is it so with a king ? Would he be happier in a 
devotion to these vain amusements, than in the 
thought of his own greatness ; What object more sat- 
isfying can be given to him? Would it not be thwart- 
ing his joy, to degrade his mind to the thought how 
to regulate his steps by the cadence of a fiddle, or how 
to strike a billiard ball ; instead of leaving him to enjoy 
ni tranquillity, the contemplation of the glory and the 
majesty with which he is invested? Try it: leave a 
king to himself without any delight accruing to him 
through the senses ; leave him without any care upon 
his mind, and without society, to think at his leisure 
of himself, and you will see that' a king who looks 
within, is a man equally fufl of miseries, and equally 
alive to them, with other men. Hence they carefully 
avoid this; and there is always about the person of 
kings, a ndmrber of menials, whose concern it is to pro* 
vide diversion when business is done, and who watch 
for their hours of leisure to supply them with pleasures 
and sports, that they may never feel vacuity ; that is, 
in fact, they are surrounded by persons who takfe the 
most scrupulous care, that the king shall not be left 
alone to be his own companion, and in a situation to 
thinlf of himself; because they know that if he does, 

with all his royalty, he must be wretched. 
The principal thing which bears men up under 

those weighty concerns, which are, in other respects^ 

io oppressive, is that they are thus perpetually kept 

from thinking of themselves. 
For instance: What is the being a governor, a chan* 

cellor, a prime minister, but the having a number of 

ittead^ants flocking on every' side to prevent them from 

7* 
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having a single hour in the day in which they cau 
think of self? And when such men are out of fayor, 
and are banished to theii country-seats, where thej 
have no want of either money or servants to supply 
their real wants, then indeed they are wretched, be- 
cause then they have leisure to think of self without 
hindrance. 

Hence it is that so many persons fly to play or to 
field sports, or to any other amusement which occupies 
the whole soul. Not that they expect happiness from 
any thing so acquired, or that they suppose that real 
bliss centres in the money that they win, or the hare 
that they catch. They would not have either as a gift. 
The fact is, they are not seeking for that mild and 
peaceful course which leaves a man leisure to specu- 
late on his unhappy condition, but for that incessant 
hurry which renders this impracticable. 

Hence it is, that men love so ardently the whirl and 
the tumult of the world ; that imprisonment is so fear- 
ful a punishment ; and that so few persons can endure 
solitude. 

This, then, is all that men have devised to make 
themselves happy. And those who amuse themselves 
by shewing the emptiness and the poverty of such 
amusements, have certainly a right notion of a part of 
human misery ; for it is no small evil to be capable of 
finding pleasure in things so low and contemptible ; 
but they do not yet know the full depth of that misery 
whickf enders these same miserable and base expedi- 
ents absolutely necessary to man, so long as he is not 
cured of that internal natural evil, the not being able 
to endure the contemplation of himself. The hare 
that he buys in the market, will not call him off from 
himself, but the chase of it may. And therefore, when 
we tell them that what they seek so ardently will not 
satisfy them, and that nothing can be more mean and 
profitless, we, know that, if they answered as they 
would do if they thought seriously of it, they would so 
far agree with us at once ; only that they would say 
also, that they merely seek in these things a violent 
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impetuous occupation, which shall divert them from 
themselves, and that with this direct intention, they 
choose some attractive object which engnges and oc- 
cupies them entirely. But then Ihey will not answer 
in this way, because they do not know themselves. A 
gentleman believes sincerely that there is something 
noble and dignified in the chace. He will say it is a 
royal sport. And it is the same with other things 
which occupy the great mass of men. They conceive 
that there is something really and substantially good in 
the object itself A man persuades himself that if he 
obtained this employment, then he would enjoy re- 
pose. But he does not perceive the insatiability of 
his own desires; and while he believes that he is in 
search of rest, he is actually seeking after additional 
care. 

Men have a secret instinct leading them to seek 
pleasure and occupation from external sources, which 
originates in the sense of their continual misery. But 
they have also another secret instinct, a remnant of 
the original grandeur of their nature, which intimates 
to them that happiness is to be found only in repose ; 
and from these opposite instincts, there emanates a 
confused project, which is hidden from their view in 
the very depth of the soul, and which prompts them 
to oeek repose by incessant action ; and ever to ex- 
pect that the fulness of enjoyment, which as yet they 
have not attained, will infallibly be realized, if, by 
overcoming certain diflSculties which immediately op 
pose them, they might open the way to rest. 

And thus the whole of life runs away. We seek re- 
pose by the struggle with opposing difficulties, and the 
instant we have overcome them, that rest becomes in- 
supportable. For generally we are occupied either 
with the miseries which now we feel, or with those 
which threaten ; and e^en when we see ourselves 
sufficiently secure from the approach of etther, still 
fretfulness, though unwarranted by either present, or 
expected affliction, fails not to spring up from the deep 
recesses of the heart, where its roots naturally grow, 
and to fill the soul with its poison. 
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And hence it is plain, that when Cineas sa: 
I^rrhus, who proposed to himself, after having 
quered a large portion of the world, then to sit 
and and enjoy repose with his friends, that he ha( 
ter hasten forward his own. happiness now, by i 
diately enjoying repose, than seek it through so 
fatigue ; he advised a course which involved sc 
difficulties, and which was scarcely more rationa 
the project of this hero's youthful ambition- 
plans assumed that man can be satisfied with hit 
and with his present blessings, and not feel a void 
hearty which must be filled with imaginary h' 
and here they were both in error. Pyrrhus coul 
have been happy either before or after the con 
of the world ; and most probably the life of inc 
repose which his minister recommended, was 
adapted to satisfy him than the restless hurry o 
intended wars and wanderings. 

We are compelled then to admit^ that man 
wretched, that he will vex himself, independent 
any external cause of vexation, from the mere cii 
stances of his natural condition ; and yet with all 
he is so vain and full of levity, that in the midst 
thousand causes of real distress, the merest 
serves to divert him. So that on serious reflectio 
see that he is far more to be commiserated the 
can find enjoyment in things so frivolous and so 
temptible, than that he mourns over his real sor 
His amusements are infinitely less rational than I: 
mentations. 

2. Whence is it that this man, who lost so late 
only son, and who, under the pressure of legal pi 
ses and disputes, was this morning so harrassed, 
thinks ofthes6 things no more? Alas! it is no 
der. He is wholly engrossed in watching the fa 
a poor doer, that his dogs have been chasing fo 
hours. And nothing more than this is necessary 
man, though he is brimful of sorrows ! If he can l 
induced to apply himself to some source ofrecrei 
he is happy for the time ; bat then it i» with a 
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and delusive happiness, which comes not from the 
possession of any real and substantial good but irom a 
spirit of levity, that drowns the memory of his real 
grieis, and occupies him with mean and contemptible 
things, utterly unworthy of his attention, much more 
of bis love. It is a morbid and frantic joy, which 
flows not from the health of the soul, hut from its dis- 
order, it is the laugh of folly and of delusion. It is 
wonderful also to think what it is which pleases men 
in their sports and recreations. It is true, that by oc- 
[ copying the mind, they seduce it from the conscious- 
ness of its real sorrows : and so far is a reality. But 
then they are^only capable of occupying the mind at 
all, because it has created for itself in them, a merely 
imaginary object of desire, to which it is fondly and 
passionately devoted. 

What think you is the object of those men who are 
playing at tennis with such intense interest of mind 
and effort of body? Merely to boast the next day 
among their friends, that they have played better than 
another. There is the spring of their devotedness. — 
Others again in the same way toil in their closets, to 
shew the S^avans that they have solved a question in 
algebra, which was never solved before. Others ex- 
pose themselves, with at least equal folly, to the 
greatest dangers, to boast at length of some place that 
they have taken : and others there arc, who wear out 
life in remarking on those things ; not that they them- 
- selves may grpw wiser, but purely to shew that they 
see the folly of them. And these seem the silliest of 
' all; because they are conscious of their folly : whilst 
we may hope of the other:?, that they would act differ- 
ently if they knew better. 

3. A man will pass his days without weariness, in 
daily play for a trifling stake, whom you would make 
directly ^wretched, by giving to him each morning the 
probable winnings of the day, on condition of his not 
playing. You will say, " But it is the amusement he 
wants, and not the gain." Then make him play for 
nothing, and you will see that for want of risk, he will 
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lose interest, and become weary. Evidently, then, 
is not only amusement that he seeks. An amuseme 
not calculated to excite the passions, is languid and i 
tiguing. He must get warmth, animation, stimulus, . 
the thought that he shall he happy in winning a trifl 
that he would not consider worth a straw, if it we] 
ofifered him without the risk of play . He must haii 
an object of emotion adequate to excite desire, and ai 
ger, and hope, and fear. 

So that the amusements which constitute m'cn's ha] 
piness here, are not only mean, — they are false ai 
deceitful : that is to say, they have for their object 
set of phantoms an3 illusions, which actjually could n 
occupy the human mind, if it had not lost its taste ax 
feeling for that which is really good, — if it were » 
filled with low and mean propensities, with vanit 
and levity, and pride, and a host of other vices. Ai 
these diversions only alleviate our present sorrows, I 
originating a misery more real and more humiliatioj 
For it is they which mainly hinder us from thinking 
ourselves, and make us lose our time without percei* 
ingit. Without them, we should be unhappy, ai 
this unhappiness would drive us to seek some moi 
satisfactory way of peace. I3ut amusement allun 
and deceives us, and leads us down imperceptibly i 
thoughtlessness to the grave. 

Men finding that they had no remedy for deatl 
misery, and ignorance, have imagined that the way 1 
happiness was not to think of these things. This 
all that they have been able to invent, to consol 
themselves in the midst of so much evil. But' it 
wretched comfort since it does not profess to cure tfa 
mischief, but merely to hide it for a short time. Ae 
it does so hide it, as to prevent all serious thought ( 
an effectual cure. And thus a man, finds, that by 
strange derangement of his nature, ennui^ which is tl: 
evil that he most strongly feels, is in a certain sem 
his greatest good; and that amusement which he P 
gards-as his best blessing, is, in fact, his most serioi 
evil ; because it operates more than any thing else ' 
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prevent him from seeking a remedy for his miseries ; 
and hoth of them are a striking proof of the misery and 
corruption of man, and of his greatness also; since 
both that weariness which he feels in all things, and 
that restless search after various and incessant occupa- 
tion, spring equally from the consciousness of a happi- 
ness which he has lost ; which happiness, as he does not 
find it in himself, he seeks fruitlessly through the 
; whole round of visible things ; but never finds peace, 
t because it is not in us, nor in the creature at all, but in 
^God only. 

Whilst our own nature makes us miserable in what- 
rer state we are, our desires paint to us another con- 
Won as being happy, because they join to that in 
lich we are, the pleasures of a condition in which 
j[Wearenot; and whenever we shall attain to those 
»ccted pleasures, we shall not be therefore happy, 
jause other desires will then spring up conformed 
some other condition, yet new and unattamed. 
Imagine a number of men in chains, and all con- 
med to die, and that while some- are slaughtered 
ly in the sight of their companions, those ^ho 
ret remain see their own sad destiny in that of the 
I, and gazing on each other in hopeless sorrow, 
Fait their doom. This is a picture of the condition 
lOf human nature. 



CHAPTER V. 



ilHE WONDERFUL CONTRARIETIES WHICH ARE FOUND IN MAN 
WITH RESPECT TO TRUTH, 
SUBJECTS. 



HAPPINESS, AND MANY OTHER 



f 



There is nothing more extraordinary in the nature 
iftf man, than the contrarieties, which are discovered 
in it on almost every subject. Man is formed for the 
inowledge of truth; he ardently desires it ; he seeks 
It f* Bnd yet, when he strives to grasp it, he so com- 
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pletely dazzles and coDfonnds himself, that he giyc 
occasion to doubt whether he has attained it or not 

This has g^iven rise to the two sects of the Pjrrhoi 
ists and the Dogmatists, of whom the one would den 
that men knew any thing of truth ; the other professe 
to shew them that they knew it accurately; buteac! 
advanced reasons so improbable, that they only in 
creased that confusion and perplexity in which ma 
must continue, so long as he obtains no other ligh 
than that of his own understanding. 

The chief reasons of the Pyrrhonists are these, thi 

we have no assurance of the truth of our principle 

(setting aside faith and revelation) except that we fin 

them intuitively within us. But this intuitive impref 

sion is not a convincing proof of their truth ; becaofli 

as without the aid of faith, we have no certaiot 

whether man was made by a benevolent Deity, or 

wicked demon, whether man is from eternity,, orth 

offspring of chance, it must remain doubtful whethc 

these principles are given to us, — are true or false 

or like our origin, uncertain. Further, that excep 

ing by faith, a man has no assurance whether he sleej 

or wakes ; seeing that in his sleep he does not th 

less firmly believe that he is awake, than when fa 

really is so. He sees spaces, figures, movements ; fa 

is sensible of the lapse of time; he measures it; fa 

acts, in short, as if he were awake. So that as on 

half of life is admitted by us to be passed in sleej 

in which, however, it may appear otherwise, we ha? 

no perception of truth, and all our feelings are delo 

ions ; who knows but the other half of life, in w hie 

we think we are awake, is a sleep also, but in son 

respects different from the other, and from which H 

wake, when we, as we call it, sleep. As a man dreao 

often that he is dreaming, crowding one dreamy deli 

sion on another. 

I leave untouched the arguments of the Pyrrhonig 
against the impressions of habit, education, mannei 
and national customs, and the crowd of similar indue 
ces which carry along the majority of mankind, wl 
build their opinions on no more solid foundation. 
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The only strong point of the Dogmatisfs is, that we 
cannot, consistently with honesty and sincerity, doubt 
our own intuitive principles. We know the tnith, 
they say, not only by reasoning, but by feeling, and by 
a quick and luminous power of direct comprehension ; 
and it is by this last faculty that we discern first prin- 
ciples. It is in vain for reasoning, which has no share 
in discovering these principles, to attempt subverting 
them. The Pyrrhonists who attempt this, must try in 
vain. However unable wc may be by reasoning to 
prove the fact, yet we know that we do not dream. 
A^d this inability may prove the feebleness of our rea- 
son, but not as they pretend, the want of reality and 
sabstance in the subjects of our knowledge. For the 
knowledge of first principles, as the ideas of space, . 
time, motion, number, matter, is as unequivocally cer- 
i, tain, as any that reasoning imparts. And, after all, it 
I is on the perceptions of common sense and feeling, that 
f reason must, at last, sustain itself, and found its own 
argament. I perceive that space has three dimen- 
; lions^ and that number is infinite, and reason demon- 
i strates from this, that there are not two square num- 
i bers, of which one is just double of the other. Prin- 
' ciples are perceived, propositions are deduced : each 
part of the process is certain, though in different ways. 
And it is as ridiculous that reason should reguire of 
feeling and perception, proofs of these first principles, 
l>efore she assents to them, as it would be that percep- 
tion should require from reason an intuitive impres- 
sion of all the propositions at which she arrives. This 
Weakness, therefore, will only serveto abase that reason 
[ which would become the judge of all things, but not 
lo invalidate the convictions of common sense, as if 
reason only could be our guide and teacher. Would 
to God, on the contrary, that we had no need of reason, 
bat that we knew every thing intuitively by instinct 
and feeling. But this blessing is withheld from us by 
oar nature ; our knowledge by intuitive impression is 
rery scanty ; and every thing else must be attained by 
reasoning. 

8 
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Here then is war openly proclaimed amoog 
£ach one must take a side ; must necessarily 
himself with the Pyrrhonists or the Dogmatists ; 
who would think to remain neuter, is a Pyrrhon 
excellence. This neutrality is the very essence c 
rhonism. He who is not against them, is comj 
for them. What then must a man do in this a 
ti^e ? Shall he doubt of every thing ? Shall he 
that he is awake, or that he is pinched or bi 
Shall he doubt that he doubts ? Shall he doubt 1 
is ? We cannot get so far as this ; and 1 hold ii 
a fact, that there never has been an absolute an 
feet Pyrrhonist . Nature props up the weaki 
reason, and prevents her from reaching this p< 
extravagance. But then on the other side, sha 
affirm that he possesses the truth with certainty 
if you press him ever so little, can bring no pi 
the fact, and is forced to loose his hold ? 

WHo shall clear up this perplexity ? Commoi 
confutes the Pyrrhonists, and reason the Doge 
What then must become of thee, O man, who s 
est out thy true condition, by the aid of natur 
son? Yoii cannot avoid adopting one of these 
ions ; but to maintain either, is impossible. 

Such is man in regard to truth. Consider hi 
with respect to that happiness, which in all his 
he seeks with so much avidity ; for all men, v 
exception, desire to be happy. However differ 
meaus which they adopt, they aim at the same 
The cause of one man engaging in war, and of 
er remaining at home, is this same desire of hap 
associated with different predilections. He wil 
stir 'a step but towards this desired object. It 
motive of all the actions of all men, even of tho 
destroy themselves. 

And yet, after4he lapse of so many years, ] 
has ever attained to this point at which we 
aiming, but by faith. All are unhappy : princ 
their subjects, noble and ignoble, the old a 
young, the strong and the weak, the learned 2 
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ignorant, the sick and the healthy of all conntrios, all 
times, all ages, and all conditions. 

llxperience so lengthened, so continual, and so uni- 
form, might well convince us of our inability to be 
happy by our own efforts. But then here we get no 
profit from example. It is never so precisely similar, 
but that there is some slight diflbrenco,"^ on the 
strength of which, we calculate that our hope shall 
not be disappointed, in this as in former instances. 
And thus while the present never satisfies us, hope al- 
lures us onward, and leads us from misfortune to mis- 
fortune, and finally to death and everlasting ruin. 

It is remarkable, that in the whole range of nature, 
there is nothing that has not been accounted fit to be- 
come the chief end and happiness of man. The stars, 
the elements, plants, animals, insects, diseases, wars, 
L vices, crimes, &c. Man having fallen from his origi- 
f nal and natural state, there is nothing however mean 
F OQ which he does not fix his vagrant affections. Since 
']' he lost that which is really good, any thing can as- 
r 8ume the semblance of it, even self-destruction, though 
it is so manifestly contrary at once both to reason 
; and to nature. 

\ Some have sought happiness in power; some in 
1 science or in curious research ; and some in voluptu- 
■ ous pleasure. These three propensities have given 
I rise to three sects ; and they who are called philoso- 
phers, have merely followed one or other of them. 
Those who have come nearest to happiness have 
thought, that the universal good which all mea desire, 
and in which all should share, cannot be any one par- 
ticular thing, which one only can possess, and which if 
^ it be divided, ministers more sorrow to its possessor, on 
account of that which he has not, than pleasure in the 
enjoyment of that which he has. Thpy conceived 
that the true good must be such that all may enjoy it at 
once, without imperfection and without envy; and 
that no one could lose it against his will. They have 
rightly understood the blessing, but they could not 
.find it ; and instead of a solid and practical good, they 
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have embraced its visionarj semblance, in an unrea! 
and chimerical virtue. 

Instinct tells us, that we must seek our happiness 
within ourselves. Our passions drive us forth to seek 
it in things external, even when those tilings are not 
actually present to minister excitement. External 
objects are themselves also our tempters, and entice as 
even when we are not aware. The philosophers then 
will but vainly say, '^ Be occupied with yourselves, for 
there you will find your happiness." Few believe 
them ; and the few who do, are more empty and fool- 
ish than any. For can any thing be more contemptible 
and silly, than what the Stoics call happiness ? or more 
false tha^n all their reasonings on the subject? 

They affirm that man can do at all times what he 
has done once ; and that since the love of fame 
prompts its possessor to do some things well, others 
may do the same. But those actions are the result of 
feverish excitement, which health cannot imitate. 

2. The intestine war of reason against the passions, 
has given rise, among those who wish for peace, to the 
formation of two different sects. The one wished to 
renounce the passions and to-be as Gods ; the other to 
renounce their reason, and become beasts. But nei- 
ther has succeeded; and reason still remains, to point 
out the baseness and moral pravily of the passions, 
which arc still vigorously in action in the hearts of those 
who aim to renounce them. 

3. This then is all that man can do in his own 
strength with regard to truth and happiness. We have 
a powerlessncss for determining truth, which no dog- 
matism, can overcome: we have a vague notion of 
truth, which no Pyrrhonism can destroy. We wish 
for truth, and find within only uncertainty. We seek 
for happiness, and find nothing but misery. We canr 
not but wish for truth and happiness ; yet we are in- 
capable of attaining either. The desire is left to us, 
as much to punish us, as to shew us whence we are 
fallen. 

4^ If man was not made for God, why is he nevei 
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happy but in God ? If maa is made for God, why is he 
so contrary to God ? 

6. Man knows not in what rank of bcin2:s to phice 
himself. He is manifestly astray, and perceives in 
himself the remnant indications of a happy state, from 
which he has fallen, and which he cannot recover. 
He is ever seeking it, with restless anxiety, without 
success, and in impenetrable darkness. This is the 
source of all the contests of the philosophers. One 
class has undertaken to elevate man by displaying his 
greatness ; the other to abase him by the exhibition 
of his wretchedness. And what is most extraordinary 
is, that each party makes use of the reasonings of the 
other to establish its own opinions. For the misery of 
man is inferrible from his greatness, and his greatness 
from his miserv. And thus the one class has more ef- 
fectually proved his misery, because they deduced it 
from his greatness ; and the other established much 
more powerfully the fact of his greatness, because 
they proved it even from misery. All that the one 
could say of his greatness, served but as an argument 
to the other, to prove his misery; inasmuch as the 
misery of having fallen, is aggravated in proportion as 
the point from which we fell is shown to be more el- 
evated ; and vice versa. Thus they have outgone each 
other successively, in an eternal circle ; it being cer- 
tain, that as men increased in illumination, they would 
multiply proofs, both of their greatness and their mis- 
ery. In short, man knows that he is wretched. He 
is wretched, because he knows it. Yet in this he is 
evidently great, that he knows himself to be wretched. 

What a chimera then is man. What a singular phe- 
nomenon ! What a chaos ! What a scene of contrarie- 
ty ! A judge of all things, yet a feeble worm ; the 
shrine of truth, yet a mass of doubt and uncertainty : 
at once the glory and the scorn of the universe. If he 
boasts, I lower him ; if he lowers himself, I raise him ; 
either way I contradict him, till he learns that he is a 
moDstroas incomprehensible mystery. 

8* 
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CHAPTER. VI. 

ON AVOWED INDIFFERENCE TO RELIGION. 

It were to be wished, that the enemies of r< 
would at least learn what religion is, before tt 
pose it. If religion boasied of the^unclouded vi 
God, and of disclosing hirp without a covering c 
then it were victory to say that nothing in the 
discovers him with such evidence. But since re 
on the contrary, teaches that men are in darkne 
far from Crod ; that he is hidden from them, an 
the very name which he gives himself in the 
tufes, is " a God that hideth himself;" and, ii 
since it labors to establish the two itiaxims, tha 
has placed in his church, certain characters of h 
by which he will make himself known to those 
sincerely seek him ; and yet that he has, at . the 
time, so far covered them, as to render himself 
ceptible to those who do not seek him with their 
heart, what advantage do men gain-, that, in the 
of their criminal negligence in the search of 
they complain so frequently that nothing revea 
displays it to them ? seeing that this very obi 
under which they labor, and which they thus 
against the Christian church, does but establij 
of the two grand points, which she maintains, ti 
affecting the other; and instead* of running, cc 
her doctrines. 

To contend with any effect, the opposers of r 
should be able to urge, that they have applied tl 
most endeavours, and have used all the means oj 
mation, even those which the Christian church i 
mends, without obtaining satisfa<;tion. If they co 
this, it were indeed to attack one of her main f 
sions. But 1 hope to shew that no rational pers 
affirm this ; nay, I venture to assert that none 
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did. We know very well how men of this spirit are 
ivont to act. They conceive that they have made a 
mighty effort toward? the instruction of their minds, 
when they have spent a few hours in reading the 
Scriptures, and have put a few questions to a minister 
on the articles of the faith. And then they boast of 
having consulted both men and books without success. 
Really I cannot help telling such men, what I have of- 
ten told them, that this negligence is insufferable. — 
This is not a question about the petty interests of some 
stranger. Ourselves and our all are involved in it. 

The immortality of the soul is a matter of such 
main importance, so profoundly interesting to us, that 
we must be utterly dead to every good feeling, if we 
could be indifferent about it. And all our actions and 
thoughts would take so different a course, according 
as we have or*have not the hope of eternal blessings, 
that it is impossible for us to take one step discreetly, 
but as we keep this point ever in view, as our main 
and ultimate object. 

*^It is, then, both our highest interest, and our filrst 
duty, to get light dh this subject, on which our whole 
conduct depends. And here, therefore, in speaking of 
those who are sceptical on this point, I make a wide 
distinction between those who labor with all their 
power to obtain instruction, and those who live on in 
indolence, without caring to make any Inquiry. I do 
heartily pity those who sincerely mourn over their 
scepticism, who look upon it as the greatest of misfor- 
tunes, and who spare no pains to escape from it, but 
who make these researches their chief and, most seri- 
ous employ. Put as for those who pass their life 
without reflecting on its close; and who,, merely be- 
cause they find not in themselves a convincing testi- 
mony, refuse to seek it elsewhere, and to examine 
thoroughly, whether the opinion proposed be such as 
nothing but a creduteus simplicity receives, or such as, 
though obscure in itself, is yet founded on a solid ba- 
fiis, I regard them very differently. The carelessness 
which they betray in a matter which involves their 
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existence, their eternity, their all, awakes my indig- 
nation, rather than my pity. It is astonishing. It is 
horrifying. It is monstrous. I speak not this from 
the pious zeal of a bjind devotion. On the contrary, 
I afhrm that self-love, that self-interest, that the sim- 
plest lighl of reason, should inspire these sentiments; 
and, in fact, for this we need but the perceptions of 
ordinary men. 

It requires but little elevation of soul to discovjer, 
that here there is no substantial delight ; that our 
pleasures are but vanity, that the ills ol life are innu- 
merable ; and that, after all, death, which threatens us 
every moment, must, in a few years, perhaps in a few 
days, place us in the eternal condition of happiness, 
or misery, or nothingness. Between us and heaven, 
hell or annihilation, no barrier is interposed but life, 
which is of all things the most fragile ; and as thej 
who doubt the immortality of the soul can have no 
hope of heaven, they can have no prospect but hell 
or nonentity. 

Nothing can be more true than this, and nothing 
more terrible. Brave it how we will, there ends the 
goodliest life on earth. 

It is in vain for men to turn aside from this comins: 
eternity, as if a bold indifTcrence could destroy its be- 
ing. It subsists notwithstanding. It hastens on ; -and 
death, which must soon unveil it, will, in a short time, 
infallibly reduce them to the dreadful necessity pf be- 
ing annihilated for ever, or for ever wretched. 

Here then is a doubt of the most alarming impor- 
tance ; to feel this doubt is already, in itself, a serious 
evil. But that doubt imposes on us the indispensable 
duty of inquiry. 

He, then, who doubts, and yet neglects inquiry, is 
both uncandid and unhappy. But if, notwithstanding 
his doubts, he is calm and contented; if he freely 
avows his ignorance ; nay, if he" makes it his boast, 
and seems to make this very indifference the subject 
of his joy and triumph, no words can adequately de- 
scribe his extravagant infatuation. 
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Where do men get these opinions ? What delight is 
there in expecting misery without an end ? What 
ground is there for hoasting in the experience of 
nothing hut impenetrahlc darkness ? Or what consola- 
tion in despairing for ever of a comforter ? 

Acquiescence in such ignorance is monstrous, and 
they who thus linger on through life, should he made 
sensihle of its absurdity and stupidity, by shewing 
them what passes in their own breasts, so as to con- 
ibund them by a sight of their own folly. For men 
who thus choose to remain ignorant of what they are, 
and who seek no means of illumination, reason in this 
way : — 

" I know not who has sent me into the world, nor 
what the world is, nor what I am myself I am aw- 
fully ignorant of all things. I know not what my body 
is, what my senses are, or what my soul is. This very 
part of me which thinks what 1 now speak, which re- 
flects upon all other things, and even upon itself, is 
equally a stranger to itself, and to all around it. I 
look through the vast and terrific expanse of the uni- 
Terse by which I am encompassed ; and I find myself 
chained to one petty corner of the wide domain ; with- 
out understanding why f am fixed in this spot, rather 
than in any other ; or why this little hour of life was 
assigned me at this point, rather than at any other of 
all that eternity which was before me, or of all that 
which is to come. On every side I see nothing but in- 
finities, which enfathom me in their abysses as a 
mere atom, or as a shadow which lingers but a single 
instant, and is never to return. All that I know is^ 
that I must shortly die ; and that of which I know the 
least, is this very death, from which I cannot fly. 

" As I know not whence I came, so I know not 
whither I go. This only I know, that when I leave 
this world, 1 must either fall forever into nothingness, 
or into the hands of an incensed God ; but I know not 
to which of these two conditions I shall be eternally 
doomed 
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"Such is my state; full of misery, of imbecility, of 
darkness. And from all this, I argue that it becomes 
me to pass all the days of my life, without consider- 
ing what shall hereafter befal me ; and that I have 
nothing, to do, but to follow the bent of my inclinations, 
without reflection or disquiet, and if there be an eter- 
nity of misery, to do my utmost to secure' it. Perhaps 
inquiry might throw some light upon my c^ubts ; bat 
I will not take the pains to make it, nor stir one foot 
to find the truth. On the contrary, while I shew mj 
contempt for those who annoy themselves by this in- 
quiry, 1 wish to rush without fear or foresight upon 
the risk of this dread contingency. 1 will suffer myself 
to be led imperceptibly on to death, in utter uncer- 
tainty as to the issue of my future lot in eternity." 

Verily, religion may glory in having for its enemies, 
men so irrational as these ; their opposition is so little 
to be dreaded, that it serves, in fact, to illustrate the 
main truths which our religion teaclies. For our re- 
ligious system aims chiefly to establish these two prin- 
ciples, — the corruption of human nature, and redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ. Now, if these opposers are of 
no use in confirming the truth of redemption, by the 
sanctity of their lives ; yet they admirably prove the 
corruption of nature, by the maintenance of such un- 
natural opinions. 

Nothing is so important to any man as his own con- 
dition ; nothing so formidable as eternity. They, 
therefore, who are indifl'erent to the lossof their being 
and to the risk of endless misery, are in an unnatural 
state. They act quite differently from Ibis in all oth- 
er matters; they fear the smallest inconveniences; 
they anticipate them ; they feel them when they ar- 
rive ; and he who passes days and nights in indignation 
and despair, at the loss of an employment, or for some 
fancied blemish on his honor, is the very same man 
who knows that he must soon lo^ all by death, and 
yet continues satisfied, fearless, and unmoved. Such 
an insensibility to things of the most tremendous con- 
sequences, in a heart so keenly alive to Ihe merest 
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3 an astonishing prodigy, an incomprehensible 
ment, a supernatural infatuation. - 
a in a dungeon, who knows not if the sentence 
1 has gone forth against him, who has but one 
ascertain the fact, and that one hour sufficient 
lows that it is granted, to secure its revocation, 
itrary to nature and to common sense, if he 
$ that hour, not in the needful inquiry, but in 
d trifling. Now, this is the condition of the 
whom we are describing ; only with this dif- 
, that the evils with which they are every mo- 
reatened, do infinitely surpass the mere loss of 
, and that transient punishment which the pris- . 
s to dread. Yet they run thoughtlessly onward 
jrecipice, having only cast a veil over their 
hinder them from discerning it ; and then, in 
ful security, they mock at those who warn 
r their danger. 

; not only does the zeal of those who seek God, 
trate the truth of religion, but even the blind- 
those who seek him not, and who pass their 
this criminal neglect. Human nature must 
xperienccd a dreadful revolution, before men 
ive contentedly in this state, much more before 
)uld boast of it. For supposing that they were 
ely certain, that there was nothing to fear after 
but annihilation, is not this a cause rather for 
', than for gratulation. But seeing that we 
ot this assurance, then is it not inconceivably 
boast because we are in doubt ? 
yet, after all; it is too evident, that man is in 
ure so debased, as to nourish in his heart a se- 
y on this account. This brutal insensibility to 
k of hell or of annihilation, is thought so noble, 
)t only do those who really are sceptically in- 
, make their boast of it, but even those who are 
e proud to counterfeit a doubt. For experience 
!, that the greater part of these men are of this 
kind, mere pretenders to Iqfidelity, and hypo- 
in Atheism. They have been told that the spir- 
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it of high life consists in rising above these yulgar 
prejudices. They call this throwing o£f the yoke of 
bondage ; and most men do this, not from convictioD, ' 
but from the mere seryile principle of imitation. 

Yet if they have but a particle of common sense re- 
maining, it will not he difficult to make them compre- 
hend, how miserably they abuse themselves by seeking 
credit in such a course. For this is not the way to 
obtain respect, even with men of the world ; for they 
judge accurately, and know that the only sure way to 
succeed in obtaining regard, is to npprove ourselves 
honest, faithful, prudent, and capable of advancing the 
interest of our friends ; because men naturally love 
none but those who can contribute to their welfare. 
But now what can we gain by hearing any man con- 
fess that he has thrown off the yoke ; that he does not 
believe in God, who watches over his conduct; that 
he considers himself as the absolute master of his 
own actions, and accountable for them only to himself. 
Will he imagine that we shall not repose in him a 
greater degree of confidence than before, and that 
henceforth we shall look to him for comfort, advice 
or .assistance in the vicissitudes of life ? Does he 
think that wc are delighted to hear that he doubts 
whether our very soul be any thing more than a breath 
or vapor, and that he can tell it us with an air of as- 
surance and self-sufficiency ? Is this then the topic for 
a jest ? Should it not rather be told with tears, as the 
saddest of all sorrowful things ? 

l£ they thought seriously, they would see that this 
conduct is so contrary to sound sense, to virtuous prin- 
ciple, and to good taste, and so widely removed from 
the reality of that elevation to which they pretend, 
that nothing can more effectually expose them to the 
contempt and aversion of mankind, or more evidently 
mark them for weakness of intellect, or want of judg- 
ment. And indeed, should we require of them an ac- 
count of their sentiments, and of their doubts on the 
subject of religion, their statements would be found so 
miserably weak and trifling, as to confirm, rather 
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than shake our confidence. , This was once very aptly 
remarked by one of their own number, in answer to 
an infidel argument : "Positively if you continue to 
dispute at this rate, you will actually make me a 
Christian." And he was right ; for who would not 
tremble to find himself associated in his opinions and . 
his lot with men so truly despicable ? 

They also who do no more than pretend to hold 
these sentiments, are truly pitiable ; for by the as- 
sumption of an insincere infidelity, they actually con- 
trol their better natural tendencies, only to make them- 
selves of all men^th6 most inconsistent. If from their 
inmost heart they regret that they have not more 
light, why do they not confess it? Such a confession 
would be no disgrace; for there is really no shame, 
but in shame lessness. Nothing more completely be- 
trays a weak mind, than insensibility to the fact of the 
misery of man, while living without God in the world. 
Nothing more strongly indicates extreme degradation 
of spirit, than not to wish for the truth of God's eter- 
nal promises. No man is so base as he that defies 
his God. Let them therefore leave those impieties to 
those who are vile and wretched enough to be in ear- 
nest. If they cannot be completely Christians, at least 
let them be honest men ; and let them at length admit 
the fact, that there are but two classes of men, who 
may be called truly rational : — those who serve God 
with all their heart, because they know him; and 
those who seek him with all their heart, because as 
yet they know him not. 

If there be any who sincerely inquire after God, 
and who, being truly sensible of their misery, affect- 
ionately desire to emerge from it ; for these we ought 
to labor, that we may lead them to the discovery of 
that light which they have not yet discovered. 

But as for those who live without cither knowing 
God or endeavoring to know him, they count themr 
selves so little worthy of their own care, that they 
ican hardly deserve the care of others: and it requires 
all the charity of the religion which they despise, not 
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to despise them so far as to abandon them to their 
iblly. But since our religion obliges ns to consider 
them, while thev remain in this life, ds still capable 
of receiving God's enlightening gprace, and to believe 
that in the course . of a few days, they may possess a 
more realizing faith than ourselves ; and that we, on 
the other side, may become as blind as they; we 
ought to do for them what we would wish them to do 
for us, if we were in their circumstances ; we should 
intreat them to take pity on themselves, at least to 
take some steps forward, and try if they may not yet 
lind the light. Let them give to the reading of this 
work, a few of those hours which they would other- 
wise spend more unprofitably. Something they may 
gain : they can lose but little. But if any shall bring 
lo this work, a perfect sincerity, and an unfeigned de- 
sire of knowing truth, I would hope that they will 
find comfort in it, and be convinced by those proofs of 
our divine religion, which are here accumulated. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THAT TUr BELIEF OF A GOD 13 THE TRUE WISDOM. 

A. Let us speak according to the light of nature. If 
there is a God, he is to us intinitely incomprehensible; 
because having neither parts nor limits, there is no 
affinity or resemblance between him and us. We are 
then, incapable of comprehending his nature, or even 
knowing his existence. And under these circumstanc- 
es, who will dare to undertake the solving of this 
question? Certainly not we who have no point of as- 
similation with him. 

B. I will not undertake here to prove by natural 
reason, either the existence olGod, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the immortality of the soul, nor any other 
point of this kind : not only that I do not feel myself 
•trong enough to bring forth from the resources of 
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weak reason, proofs that would convince a hardened 
Atheist ; hut that this knowledge if gained without the 
faith of Jesus Christ, were ecjually barren and useless. 
Suppose a man to hecome convinced that the propor- 
tions of numbers are truths immaterial.* and eternal, 
and dependant on one first truth^ on which they sub- 
sist, and which is called God : I do not iind that 
man advanced one step further toward his own salva- 
tion. 

A. ,It is surprising that no canonical writer has made 
use of nature to prove the existence of God. They 
all tend to establish the belief of this truth ; yet they 
have not. said, there is no void, then there is a God; 
it follows, then, that they were more intelligent than 
the ablest of those who have come after them, who 
have all had recourse to this method. 

B. If it is a proof of weakness to prove the existence 
of God from nature, then do not despise the Scripture; 
if it is a proof of wisdom to discern the contradictions 
of nature, then venerate this in the Scripture. 

A. Unity added to infinity does not augment it, any 
more than another foot does a line of intinite length. 
What is finite is lost in that which is infinite, and 
shrinks to nothing. So does our mind in respect to 
the mind of God, and our righteousness when compar- 
ed with his. The diflference between unity and infin- 
ity is not so great, as that between our righteousness 
and the right€ousness of God. 

B. We know that there is an infinite, but we know 
not its nature. For instance, we know that it is false 
that number is finite. Then it is true that there is an 
infinity in number; but what that infinity is, we know 
not. It cannot be equal or unequal, for the addition 
of unity to infinity does not change its nature ; yet it 
is a number, and every number is equal or unequal; 
this is the case with all finite numbers. In the same 
way, we may know that there is a God, without know 
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Ing what he is ; and we ought not to conclude that 
God is not, because we cannot perfectly comprehend 
his nature. 

To convince you ofthe being of a God, I shall make 
no use ofthe faith by which we know him assuredly, 
nor of any other proofs with which we are satisfied, 
bec:iuse you will not receive them. I will only trfeat 
with you upon your own principles, and I expect to 
show you, by the mode in which you reason daily, in 
matters of small importance, how you should reason in 
this ; and what side you should take in decision of this 
important question of the being of a God. You say 
that we cannot discover whether there be a. God or 
not. This however is certain, either that God is, or 
that God is not. There is no medium point between 
these two alternatives. But which side shalfwe take? 
Reason, you say, cannot decide at all. There is an 
infinite chaos between us and the point in question. 
We play a game at an infinite distance, ignorant wheth- 
er, the coin we throw shall fall cross or pile. How 
then can we wager? By reasoning we cannot make 
sure that it is one or the other. By reasoning we can- 
riot deny that it is one or the other. 

Do not then charge with falsehood those who have 
taken a side, for you know not that they are wrong, 
and fhat they hare chosen ill. 

A. No, I do not fclame them for making this choice, 
but for making any choice whatever. To take a risk 
on either alternative, is equally wrong : the ^vise 
course is not to choose at Jill. 

B. But you must wager ; this is not a matter of choice. 
You are inevitably committed ; and not to wager that 
God is, is to wager that he is not. Which side then 
do you take ? Lot us see in which you are least inter- 
ested. You have two things to lose, truth and right; 
and two things to play with, your reason and yoar 
will — your knowledge and your happiness. And your- 
nature has two things to shun, error and misery. Take 
your side, then, without hesitation, that God is. , Your 
reason is not more annoyed in choosing one, than thft 
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other, since you cannot but choose one. Here then is 
one point settled. But now of your happiness ? Bal- 
ance the gain and the loss there. Upon taking the 
risk that God is, if you win, you ^vin every thing. — 
if you lose, you lose nothing. Believe then if you can. 

A. Well, I see I must ^ager ; but I may risk too much. 

B. Let us see. 

^ Where there is equal risk of loss or gain, if you 
have but two lives to gain, and but one to lose, you 
may venture safely. If again there were ten lives to 
gain, and the chances equal, then it were actually im- 
prudent not to risk your one life to gain the ten. But 
in this case where you have with equal chance of gain 
or loss, an infinity of lives, infinitely happy, to gain ; 
and where the stake which you play, is a thing so 
trifling and transient, to hesitate from a false prefer- 
ence to it, is absolute folly. 

Fot it answers no purpose to allege the uncertainty 
of winning, and the certainty of the risk ; or to say 
that the infinite distance between the certainty of that 
which we hazard, and the uncertainty of that which 
we may gain, raises the value of the finite good which 
we stake, to an equality with the infinite good which 
is uncertain : for this is notthe case. He who plays, 
must risk a certainty for an uncertainty ; and though 
he risks a finite certainty for a finite uncertainty, it 
can be shewn he does not act foolishly. It is false 
that there is -an infinite distance between the certainty 
we hazard, and the uncertainty of winning. Though 
it is true that there is an infinite distance between the 
certainty of gaining and the certainty of losing. But 
the uncertainty of winning is in proportion to the cer- 
tainty which is hazarded, according to the proportion 
of the chances of gain or loss. And hence it follows, 
that if the risks be equal on both sides, then the 
match to be played is equal against equal ; and then 
the certainty of that which is hazarded, is equal to the 
uncertainty of winning ; so far is it» from being infi- 
idtely distant. And thus our proposition is of infinite 
force, since we have but that which ia &oi\.^ \.^ V«a«* 
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ard, and that which is iDfiniteto gain, in a play whei^' 
th6 chadces of gain or loss are equal. This is dem- 
onstration, and if men can discern truth at all, thejr 
should perceive this. 

A. I admit this : hut is there no mode of getting at 
^ the principles of the game ? 

B. Yes, by the Scriptures, and hy the other uuib- 
merable proofs of religion. 

A. They, you will say, who hope for salyation, are 
happy in that hope. But is it not counterbalanced by 
^the fear of hell ? 

B. But who has most reason to fear that hell ? He 
who is ignorant that there is a hell, and is certain of 
damnation if. there is ; or he who is conrinced of its 
existence, and lives in the hope of escaping it ? He 
who had but eight days to live, and should conceive 
that the wisest course for him is, to believe that ail 
this is a matter of mere chance, must be totally de- 
mented. Now, if we were not enslaved by our pas- 
aions, eight days, or a hundred years are precisely the 
same thing. 

And what harm will arise from taking this side? 
You would become faithful, pure, humble, grateful, 
beneficent, sincere and true. I grant that you would 
not be given up to polluting pleasures, to false glory,, 
or false joys. But then, have you not other pleas- 
ures ? I afl5rm that you would be a gainer, even in 
this life ; and that every step you go forward, you will 
see so much of the certainty of what you will gain, 
and so much of the utter insignificance of what you 
risk, that you will in the end discover, that you ven* 
tured Tor a good, both infinite and certain, and that to 
get it, you have giveQ, nothing. 

A. But I am so constituted that I cannot believe. 
"VWiat then shall I do ? 

B. Learn, at least, your inaptitude to believe, flee- 
ing that reason suggests belief, as your wisdom, aod 
yet you remain xmbelieving. Aim, then, to obtain 
conviction, not by any increase of proof of the exists 
eoce of God, but by the discipline and control of your 
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own passions. You wish to obtain faith, but jou know 
not the way to it. You wish to be cured of infidelity, 
and you ask for the remedy. Learn it, then, from 
those who have been, what you are, and who now 
have no doubt. They know the way for which you 
are seeking, and they are healed of a disease for 
which you seek a cure. Follow their course, then, 
from its beginning. Imitate, at least, their outward 
actions, and if you cannot yet realize their internal 
feelings, quit, at all events, those vain pursuits, in 
which you have been hitherto entirely engrossed. 

Ah, say you, I could soon renounce these pleasures, 
if I had faith ; and" I answer you would soon have faith, 
if you would renounce those pleasures. ^It is for yon 
to begin. If I could, I would give you' faith, but I 
cannot ; and consequently, I cannot prove the sinceri- 
ty of your assertion ; but you can abandon your 
pleasures, and thus make experiment of the truth of 
mine. 

A. -This ai^ument delights me. * 

B. If so, if this argument pleases you, and appears 
weighty, know also that it comes from a man, who, 
bpth before and jifterwards, went on his kness before 
Him who is infinite, and without parts, and to whom 
he has himself entirely submitted, with prayer, that 
he would also subject you to himself for your good, 
and his glory ; and that thus Omnipotence might bless 
his weakness.* 

We ought not to misconceive our own nature. We 
are body as well as spirit ; and hence demonstration is 
not the only channel of persuasion. How few things 
are capable of demonstration ! Such proof, too, only 
' convinces the understanding : custom gives the most 
conclusive proof, for it influences the senses, and by 



• In the translation by Mr. Craig, no part of this Chapter 
appears in the form of a dialogue. But there is a very obv»- 
oiu interlocution between Pascal and an unbeliever. I hava 
therefore seen fit to publish this Chapter according to the plan 
of a late Paris edition. ^ K. ^» 
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theo), the judgment is carried along without being 
aware of it. Who has proved the coming of the morrow, 
or, the fact of our own death ; And yet what is more uni- 
versally believed? it is then custom which persuades 
us. Custom makes so many Turks and Pagans. Cus- 
tom makes artisans and soldiers, &c. True, we most 

, not begin here to search for truth, but we may have 
recourse to it when we have -found out where the 
truth lies, in order to endue ourselves more thorough- 

• ly with that belief, which otherwise would fade. For 
to have the series of proofs incessantly before the 
mind, is more than we are equal to. We must acquire 
a more easy method of belief; that of habit, which, 
without violence, without art, and without argument, 
inclines all our powers to this belief, so that the mind 
glides into it naturally. It is not enough to believe 
only by the strength of rational conviction, while the 
genses incline us to believe the contrary. Our two 
powers must go forth together ; the understanding, led 
by those reasonings which it suffices to have examined 
thoroughly once : the affections, by habit, which keeps 
them perpetually from wandering. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MARKS or THE TRUE RELIGlOJf . 

True religion should be marked by the obUgation 
to love God. This is essentially right ; and yet no re- 
ligion but the Christian has ever enjoined it. 

True religion ought also to recognize the depraved 
appetite of man, and his utter inability to become vir- 
tuous by his own endeavors. It should have pointed 
out the proper remedies for this evil, of which prayer 
is the principal. Our religion has done all this; and 
no other has ever taught to ask of God the power 
to love and serve him. 

2. Another feature of true religion, would be the 
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knowledge of our nature. For the true knowledge of 
our nature, of its true happiness, of true virtue, and 
true religion, are things essentially united. It should 
also recognize both the greatness and the meanness. ' # 
of man; together with their respective causes. What 
religion, but the Christian, has ever exhibited knowl- 
edge snch as this ? 

3. Other religions, as the pagan idolatPtes, are more 
popular ; their main force lies in external forms : 
but then they are ill suited to sensible men ; whilst a 
religion, purely intellectual, would be more adapted to 
men of sense, but it would not do for the multitude. 
Christianity alone adapts itself to all. It wisely blends 
outward forms, and inward feelings. Uralses the com- 
mon people to abstract thought ; and at the same time, 
abases the pride of the most intellectual,, to the per- 
forpiance of outward duties ; and it is never complete, 
but in the union of these two results. For it is nec- 
essary that the people understand the spirit of the 
letter, and that the learned submit their spirit to the 
letter, in the compliance with external forms. 

4. Even reason teaches us that we deserve to be 
hated ; yet no religion, but the Christian, requires us 
to hate ourselves. No other religion, therefore, can 
be received by those who know themselves to be 
worthy of nothing but hatred. 

No other religion but the Christian, has admitted 
that man is the; most excellent of all visible creatures, 
and, at the same time, the most miserable. Some re- 
ligions which have rightly estimated man^s real wjorth, * 
haveHiensured, as mean and ungrateful, the low opin- 
ion which men naturally entertain of their own condi- 
tion. Others, well knowing the depth of his degrada^ 
tion, have exposed, as ridiculously vain, those notions 
of grandeur which are natural to men. 

No other religion but ours has taught that man is 
born in sin : no sect' of philosophers ever taught this ; 
therefore no sect has ever spoken the truth. 

5. God is evidently withdrawn from us, and eve^ 
religion, therefore, which does^ not teach this, is 
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false ; and every religion which does not teac 
reason of this, is wanting in the most important 
of instmction. Our religion does both. 

That religion, which consists in theheliefof 
fall from a state of glory and communication wit 
into a state of sorrow, humiliation, and alienatic 
God, and of his subsequent restoration by a ]\ 
has always been in the world. All things else 
passed away, but this, for which all other thin^ 
remains. For God, in his wisdom, designing t 
to himself a holy people, whom he would s 
from all other nations, deliver from their e 
and lead to a place of rest, did promise that he 
do this, and that he would come himself into the 
to doit; and did foretel by his prophets, the ve 
and manner of his coming. In the mean wl 
CQnfirm the hope of his elect through all a( 
continually exhibited this aid to them in types 
ures, and never left them without some eviden 
ances of his power and willingness to save. Foi 
diately after the creation, Adam was made the 
to his troth, and the depository of the " promis 
Savior to be born of the seed of the woman, 
though njen at a period so near to their creatio 
not have altogether forgotten their origin, the 
and the divine promise of a Redeemer; yet si 
world in its very infancy was overrun with eve 
of corruption and violence, God was pleased t< 
up holy men, as Enoch, Lamech, and others, 
with faith and patience, waited for that Savioi 
had been promised from the beginning of the 
At the last, God sent Noah, who was permitted 
perience the malignant wickedness of man in it: 
est degree; and then God saved him, when he 
ed the whole world, by a miracle, which tcstil 
once, the power of God to save the world, and ] 
lingness to doit, and to raise up to the worn 
seed which He had promised. This miracle 
sufficed to confirm the hope of mankind : and wl 
memory of it was still fresh in their minds, G 
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leiFed bis promises to Abraham, who dwelt in the 
nidst of idolaters, and opened to him the mystery of 
he Messiah that was to come. In the days of Isaac 
md Jacob, the idolatrous abomination was spread over 
i»e whole earth ; yet these holy men lived in faith, 
md when Jacob on his death-bed, blest his children, 
leexclaiined with an extatic joy, that interrupted his 
)rophetic discourse, " I have waited for thy salvation, 
} Lord." 

The Eg}'ptians were a people infected with idola- 
:ry and magic; and even the people of God were 
Irawn aside by their example. Yet Moses and oth- 
ers were permitted to sec him who was to them invis- 
ible, and they adored him, and had respect unto the 
eternal blessing?, which he was preparing for them. 

The Greeks and Romans have bowed down to ficti- 
tious deities. The poets have invented different sys- 
tems of theology. Philosophers have split into a 
thousand different sects ; yet were there always in one 
small spot, and that the land of Judea, some chosen 
men who foretold the coming of that Messiah, whom 
DO one else regarded. 

At length, in the fulness of time, that Messiah came; 
and ever since, in the midst of heresies and schisms, 
the revolution of empires, and the pcrr)etua1 change to 
which all other things are subject, fne same church 
which adores him, who has never been without his 
chosen worshippers, still subsists without interruption 
or decay. And, what must be owned to be unparallel- 
ed, wonderful and altogether Divine, this religion, 
which has ever continued, has subsisted in the face of 
perpetual opposition. A thousand times has it been 
on the very verge of total ruin ; and as often as it has 
been so reduced, God has relieved it, by some extra- 
ordinary interposition of his power. This is a most 
wonderful feature of its history, that it should have 
been so maintained, and that too, eren without any 
inconscious submission or compromise to the will of 
tyrannical men. 

6. Civil states would infallibly perish, if their laws 
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did not yield sometimeg to the . control of necesdtj. 
But religion has never submitted to this : yet one step 
or the other is necessary, either compliances or mire* 
cles. It is no wonder that the kingdoms of this world 
should try to save themselves by yielding to circnm- 
stanccs ; but, in point of fact, this is not preservation. 
It is change. And yet with all these variations, still 
they utterly- perish. There is not one state that has 
lasted for 1500 years. If, then, 'this religion has al- 
ways continued somewhere in existence, and continued 
firm and inflexible, is it not divine ? 

7. There would be too much obscurity over this 
question, if the truth had not some unequivocal marks. 
This is a valuable one, that it has always been pre8e^ 
vedina visible church. The. proof would be too 
bright, if there were but one opinion in the ChristiaD 
church. This, then, has not been the case ; but io 
order to discover that which is truth, we have only to 
ascertain that which has always existed, for that 
which really is the truth, must have been there al- 
ways, but that which is false, cannot.* 

Now, the belief in the Messiah has been ever main- 
tained in the world. The tradition from Adam was 
yet recent in the days of Noah, and e^'^n of TVfosefl. 
Subsequently, t% prophets bore testimony to Him ; at 
the same time predicting other things, which, beinj 
from day to day fulfilled, in the eyes of the world, es- 
tablished the truth of their mission, and consequentlji 
of their unfulfilled promises concerning the Messiah. 
They unanimously declared that the law which hiad 
been given, was but preparatory to that of the Messi- 
ah ; that, till then, it must continue ; but that the law 
of Messiah should endure for ever: so that, either the 
law of Moses, or that of the Messiah, which it pro- 
phetically prefigured, should always continue upon 
earth. And, in fact, there has been that perpetuity. 



^ How completely this simple rule condemns all the Roiaii^ 
Boperstitions. 
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Jesas Christ came agreeably to all the circumstances 
of their predictions. He wrought miracles; so did 
his apostles, by whom he converted the Gentile world. 
And the prophecies being thus fulfilled, the proof of 
the Messiah's mission is for ever established. 

8. I see many opposing religions. Necessarily, these 
are all false but one. Each seeks to be received on 
its own authority, and threatens the incredulous. I do 
not believe them on that account, for any one can say 
this. Any one may call himself a prophet. But in 
the Christian religion,! see many accomplished prophe- 
cies, and many miracles attested be^'ond all reason<i- 
ble doubt ; I find this in no other religion in the 
world. 

9. That religion only which is contrary to our na- 
ture, in its present estate, which resists our pleasura- 
ble inclinations, and which seems, at first, contrary to 
the general opinion of mankind, that only has perpet- 
ually subsisted. 

10. The whole course of things should bear upon 
the establishment and the exaltation of religion ; the 
opinions and feelings of men should be found conform- 
able to what religion enjoins ; and, in a word, religion 
tihould be so manifestly the great object and centre to-- 
wards which all things tend, that whoever understands 
its principles, should be enabled to account by it for 
the nature of man in particular, and for the govern- 
ment of the world at large. 

Now, it is upon this very ground that wicked and 
profane men blasphemously revile the Christian re- 
ligion, because they misunderstand it. They imagine 
that it consists simply in the adoration of God as great, 
powerful, and eternal ; which is, in fact, merely Deism, 
and is almost as far removed from Christianity as Athe- 
ism, which is directly opposed to it. And then from 
hence they would infer the falsehood of our religion ; 
because, say they, were it true, God would have man- 
ifested himself by proofs so palpable, that no man could 
remain ignorant of him. 

But let them conclude what they will in this way, 

10 
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against Deism ; this is no conclusive objection' against 
Cliristianity ; for our religion distinctly states, that, 
since the fall, God does not manifest himself to us with 
all the evidence that is possible. It consists properly 
in the mystery of a Redeemer, who, by uniting in him- 
self the Divine and human natures, has delivered men 
out of the corruption of sin, and reconciled them to 
God in his own Divine person. 

It inculcates on men thes^ two truths : that there is 
^a God whom they are capable of knowing and enjoy- 
ing; and that there is a corruption in their nature, 
which renders them unworthy of the blessing. These 
truths are equally important ; and it is equally dan- 
gerous for man, to seek God without the knowledge 
of his own misery, and to know his own misery with- 
out the knowledge of a Redeemer as his remedy. To 
apprehend the one without the other, begets either 
that philosophic pride which some men have had, who 
knew God, but not their own misery ; or that despair 
which we find in Atheists, who know their own mise- 
ry, but not their Saviour. 

And as the knowledge of these two truths is equally 
necessary to roan, so it is of the mercy of God to af- 
ford the means of knowing both. Now, the Christian 
religion does this, and that is its avowed and specific 
object. 

Look into the order of things in this world, and_ see 
if all things do not directly tend to the establishment 
of these two fundamental principles of our religion. 

11. If a man does not know himself to be full of 
pride, ambition, lust, weakness, misery, and unright- 
eousness,' he is sadly blind. But, if with the knowledge 
of ^ the evil,. he has no wish to be delivered from it, 
what shall we say of such folly ? Ought we »ot then 
to esteem highly a religion which so thoroughly un- 
derstands our defects ; and ardently to hope for the 
truth of a religion which promises so desireable a 
remedy? 

12. It is impossible to meet all the proofs of the 
Christian religion, combined in one synoptical review, 
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without feeling that they have a force which no rea- 
sonable man can resist. 

Consider its first establishnnent. That a religion so 
contrary -io our nature, should have established itself 
so quietly, without any force or restraint ; and yet so 
effectually, that no tornnents could prevent the mar- 
tyrs from confessing it ; and that this was done, not on- 
ly without the assistance of any earthly potentate 
whatever, hut in direct opposition to all the kings , of 
earth combined against it. 

Consider the holiness, the elevation, and -the humil- 
ity of a Christian spirit. Some of the Pagan philoso- 
phers have been elevated above the rest of mankind 
by a better regulated mode of life, and by the inlluence 
of sentiments in a measure conformed to those of Chris- 
tianity ; but they have never recognised as a virtue 
that which Christians call humility ; and they would 
even have believed it incompatible with other virtues 
which they proposed to cherish. None but the 
Christian religion has known how to unite things which 
previously appeared so much at variance : and has 
taught mankind, that instead of humility being incon- 
sistent with the other virtues, all other virtues without 
it are vices and defects. 

Consider the boundless wonders of the Holy Scrip- 
ture ; the grandeur, and the super-human sublimity of 
its statements, and ihe admirable simplicity of its style 
which has nothing affected, nothing labored or recon- 
dite, and which bears upon the face of it, the irre- 
sistible stamp of truth. 

Consider especially the person of Jesus Christ. 
Whatever may be thought of him in other respects, 
it is impossible not to discern that he had a truly noble 
and highly elevated spirit, of which he gave proof, 
even in his infancy before the doctors of the law. 
And yet, instead of applying himself to the cultivation 
of his talents by study, and by the society of the learn- 
ed, he passed thirty years of his life in manual labor, 
and in an entire separation from the world : and dur- 
ing the three years of his ministry^, he called and del- 
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egalcd as his apostles, men without knowledge, witb-^ 
out study, without repute ; and he excited as his ene- 
mies, all those who were accounted the wisest and the 
most beamed of his day. This was certainly an ex- 
traordinary line of conduct, for one whose purpose it 
was to establish a new religion. 

Consider also those chosen apostles of Jesus Christ: 
men unlettered and without study ; yet who found 
themselves all at once sufficiently learned to confound 
the most practised philosophers^ and sufficiently firm 
to resist the kings and tyrants who opposed that gos- 
pel which they preached. 

Consitler that extraordinary series of prophets, who 
have followed each other during a period of two thou- 
sand years : and who, in so many different ways, have 
predicted, even to the most minute circumstances, the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ ; the mis- 
sion of his apostles, the preaching of the gospel, "the 
conversion of the Gentiles, and many other matters 
which regarded the establishment of the Christian re- 
ligion, and the abolition of Judaism. 

Consider the wonderful fulfilment of these prophe- 
cies, which have their accomplishment so accurately 
in the person of Jesus Christ, that none but he who is 
determined wilfully to blind himself, can fail to admit 
the fact. 

Consider the state of the Jewish people, both pre- 
viously and subsequently to the coming hi Christ ; hQW 
flourishing before his coming ; how full of misery 
since they rejected him ! Even at this day, they are 
without any peculiar marks of their religion, without 
a temple, without sacrifices, scattered over the whole 
world, the contempt and the scoffing of all. 

Consider the perpetuity of the Christian religion, 
which has even subsisted from the beginning of the 
world, either in the Old Testament saints, who lived 
in the expectation of Christ before his coming, or in 
those who have received and believed on him since. 
No other religion has been perpetual, and this is tho 
chief characteristic of the true religion. 



i 
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^ Finally, coDslder the holiness of this religion. Con- 
sider its doctrine, which gives a satisfactory reason 
for all things ; even for the contrarieties which are 
found in man. And consider all these singular super- 
natural, and divine peculiarities which shine forth on 
every side, and then judge from all this evidence, if it 
is possible fairly to doubt that Christianity is the onl y 
true religion ; and if any other religion ever possess- 
ed any thing which could bear a moment^s compari- 
son with it. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PROOFS OF THE TRVB RELIGION, DRAWN FROU THE CONTRA- 
RIETIES IN MAN, AND FROM THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL 
BIN. 

The greatness and the misery of man are both so 
manifest, that it is essential to the true ^religion, to 
recognize, the existence in man, of a certain principle 
of extraordinary greatness, and also a principle of pro- 
found misery. For that religion which is true, must 
thoroughly know our nature in all its grandeur, and in 
all its misery, and must comprehend the source of both. 
It should give also a satisfactory explanation of those 
astonishing 'contrarieties which we find within us. 
[f also there be one essence, the beginning and the 
end ot all things, the true religion should teach us to 
vrorship and to love him exclusively. But since we 
find ourselves unable to worship him whom we know 
Qot, and to love any thing beyond ourselves, it is es- . 
sential that the religion which requires of us these 
juties, should warn us of our 'weakness, and guide us 
to its cure. 

Again, religion, to make man happy, should teach 
lim that there is a God ; that we ought to love him ; 
:hat it is our happiness to be his, and our only real 
^yil to be separated from him* It should shew us that 

10* 
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tve are full of gross darkness, which hinders « 
knowing and loving him.; and that our duty, tl 
quiring us to love God, and our evil affections 
ting us from him, we are manifestly in an evi 
It ought to discover to us also the cause of this 
tion to God, and to our real welfare. It shoulc 
out to us the remedy and the means of ohtaii 
Examine, then, all the religious systems in the 
on these several points, and see if any oth< 
Christianity will satisfy you respecting them. 

Shall it be the religion taught by those philos 
who offer to us as the chief good, our own mo 
cellence ? Is this, then, the supreme good ? 
these men discovered the remedy of our evils' 
they found a<:ure for the presumption of mar 
thus makes him equal with God? And they wh 
levelled us with brutes, and held up as the chi( 
t,he sensual delights of ^earth ; have they found 
for our corrupt affections ? These say to us, " 
your eyes to God, behold him whom you res 
and who has made you for his worship. Yo 
make yourselves altogether like him ; and, if y 
low the dictates of wisdom, you will becoi 
equals." Those say, " Look to the dust, vile r 
and consider the beasts with whom you are assoc 
What then is to be the lot of man ? Is he to b( 
with God, or with the beasts that perish ? Hov 
the scope of this alternative. What shall be oi 
tiny ? What the religion that shall instruct us, i 
to correct both our pride and our concupisce 
Where is the religion that shall teach us, at th 
time,our happiness aodourdut}', the weaknesses 
cause us to err, the specific for their re move 
the way to obtain it ? Hear what the wisdom 
declares on this subject, when it speaks to us 
Christian religion. 

It is in vain, O men ! that you seek in you 
the remedy of your miseries. All the light yo 
can only shew you, that you cannot find within 
selves either truth or happiness. The phllos 
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haye promised you both ; but they could give you nei- 
ther. They know not your real happiness, nor even 
your real state. How could they cure those ills, who 
did not even know them. Your chief* mischiefs are, 
that pride which alienates you from God, and that con- 
cupiscence which fetters you to earth ; and they have 
invariably fostered, at least, one or other of these 
evils. If they set God before you, it was but to ex- 
cite your pride, by making you believe that your na- 
ture was similar to his. And they who saw the folly 
of such pretensions, have but led you to an equally 
dangerous precipice. . They have taught you that 
your nature was on a level with the beasts, and that 
happiness was only to be found in those lusts which 
you have in common with them. This was not the 
way to convince you of your errors. Seek not then 
from men, either truth or consolation. I made you at 
the first, and I only can teach you what you are. You 
are not now in the state in which you were created by 
me. I made man holy, innocent, and perfect. 1 filled 
him with light and understanding. I made known to 
him my glory, and the wonders of my hand. Then it 
was that the eye of man beheld the majesty of God. 
He was not then in the darkness which now blinds him. 
He knew not then mortality or misery. But he did 
not long enjoy that glory, without declining to pre- 
sumption, fie wished to make himself the centre of 
his own happiness, and to live independently of my 
aid. He withdrew from beneath my authority. And 
when, by the desire to find happiness in himself^ he 
aimed to put himself on a level with me ; I abandoned 
him to his own guidance ; and causing all the crea- 
tures that I had subjected to him, to revolt from him, 
I made them his enemies: so that now man himself is 
actually become similar to the beasts, and he is so far 
removed from me, that he scarcely retains even a con- 
fused notion of the Author of his being : so much 
hbve his original impressions been obliterated and ob- 
scured. His senses uncontrolled by reason, and oflen 
overraling it, hurry him onward to pleasure and to in- 
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diligence. All the creatures round him, now minister 
only sorrow or temptation. They have the dominioQ 
over him, either subduing him by their strength, or 
seducing him by their fascinations ; a tyrannical coo- 
trol, which is, of all others, the most cruel and imper 
rious. 

Behold then the present state and condition of men. 
On the one hand they retain a powerful instinctive 
impression of the happiness of their primitive nature; 
on the other hand, they are plunged, in the miseries 
of their own blindness and lust ; and this is now be- 
come their second nature. 

2. In the principles which I have here stated, yoa 
may discern the spring of those wonderful contrarie- 
ties which have confounded, while they have distract- 
ed and divided all mankind Watch attentively all the 
emotions of greatness and glory, which the sense of sa 
many miseries has not been able to extinguish, and see 
if they must not have their source in another na- 
ture. 

3. See, then, proud man, what a paradox thou art 
to thyself. Let impotent reason be humbled ; let frail 
nature be silent. Know that man intinitely surpasseth 
man ; and learn from thy Maker, thy real condition. 

For, in fact, had man never been corrupted, he 
would have ever enjoyed truth and happiness, with an 
assured delight. And had man never been any other 
than corrupted, he would never have had any idea of 
truth and blessedness. But wretched as we are, (more 
wretched than if we had never felt the consciousness 
of greatness) we do now retain a notion of felicity, 
though we cannot attain it. We have some faint im- 
pression of truth, while all we grasp is falsehood. 
We afe alike incapable of total ignorance and of sure 
and definite knowledge. So manifest is it, that we 
were once in a state of perfection, from which we 
have unhappily fallen. What then do this sense of 
want, and this impotency to obtain, declare to us, but 
that man originally possessed a real bliss, of which no 
traces now remain, except that cheerless void withiD, 
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which he vainly endeavors to fill from the things 
around him ; by seeking from those which are absent, 
a joy which present things will not yield, — a joy 
which neither the present nor the absent can bestow 
OQ him ; because this illimitable chasm, this boundless 
void can never be filled by any but an infinite and im- 
mutable object. 

4. It is an astonishing thought, that of all mysteries, 
that which seems to be farthest removed from our ap- 
prehension, I mean the transmission of original sin, is 
a fact without the knowledge of which we can never 
satisfactorily know ourselves. For, undoubtedly, 
nothing appears so revolting to our reason as to say 
that the transgression of the first man should impart 
guilt to those, who, from their extreme distance from 
the source of the evil, seem incapable of such a par- 
ticipation. This transmission seems to us not only im- 
possible but unjust. For what can be more repugnant 
to the rules of our despicable justice, than to condemn 
eternally an infant, yet irresponsible, for an offence, in 
which be appears to have had so little share, that it 
was committed six thousand years before he came into 
existence* Certainly nothing wounds us more cruelly 
than this doctrine. And yet without this mystery, to 
us of all others the most incomprehensible, we are ut- 
terly incomprehensible to ourselves. The complica- 
ted knot of our condition, has its mysterious folds m 
this abyss; so that man is more incomprehensible 
without this mystery, than is this mystery itself to 
i&an. 

The notion of original sin, is foolishness to men. 
But thenr we should not condemn the want of reasona- 
bleness in this doctrine, for in fact it is not assumed to 
be within the province of reason. At the same time, 
this very foolishness is wiser than all the wisdom of 
tnen : (^The foolishness of God is wiser than mcn^ 1 Cor. 
U 25.) For without this, what explanation can we 
%vre of man ! His whole condition hangs upon this one 
imperceptible point. Yet how could he have discov- 
ered this by hiia reason ; seeing it is a matter above 
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his reason ; and that reason, far from discovering tl 
fact, revolts from it, when it is revealed. 

5. These two states of original innocence and sul 
sequent corruption, being once presented to our viei 
it is impossible not to recognise them, and admit the 
truth. Let us trace our own emotions, and obsen 
ourselves ; and let us see whether we do not dete 
within, the living characters of both these differe 
natures. Could such contrarieties exist in the.subje 
of one simple nature ? 

This two-fold tendency of a man is so visible, th 
some have conceived him to possess two souls: oi 
soul appearing to them incapable of such great tii 
sudden changes, from an immeasurable presumptic 
to the most debasing and abject depravity. 

Thus we see that the several contrarieties whi 
seem most calculated to alienate men from the knov 
edge of any religion whatever, are the very thin 
which should most effectually avail to guide them 
the true. • 

For my own part, I avow, that as soon as the Chr 
tian religion discloses this one principle, — that hum 
nature is depraved and fallen from God, my eyes op 
at once to discover the characters of this truth, insc 
bed on every thing around me. All nature, both witl 
and without us, most manifestly declares the withdra 
mg of God. 

WithcfUt this divine communication, what could m 
do, but either feed their pride on tlje inward impr 
sion yet remaining of their former greatness ; or i 
jectly sink under the consciousness of their pres< 
infirmity ? For as they do not discern all the truth, tl 
can never attain to perfect virtue. Some regard] 
their nature as hitherto uncorrupted ; others, as ir 
coverably lost ; they could not escape one of the t 
great sources of all vice, — either pride or recklessnc 
They must either abandon themselves to vice, throi 
negligence; or emerge from it by the strength 
their pride. If they were alive to the excellency 
man, they would be ignorant of his corruption: j 
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Lhough, by this means, they would avoid the guilt of 
reckless indifference, they. would split upon the rock 
of pride ; and if they recognize the weakness of human 
nature, they would be strangers to its dignity : and • 
thus they would shun the dangers of a proud presump- 
tion, only to plunge themselves into the vortex of 
despair. 

From this very source sprung all the various sects 
of Stoics and Epicureans ; of the Dogmatists, and thfe 
Academics, &c. The Christian religion only has been 
able thoroughly to cure these opposite vices ; not by 
using the wisdom of this world to make one expel the 
other ; but by expelling them both, through the means 
of the simple truth of the gospel. For while it exalts 
its votaries to be partakers of the divine nature, it - 
teaches that even in this exalted state, they carry with 
them the source of all corruption, which renders them, 
daring their whole life, liable to error and misery, to 
death and sin. At the same time, it assures the most im- 
pious, that even they might yet experience the grace of 
the Redeemer. Thus administering salutary dread to 
those whom it justifies, and needful encouragement to 
those whom it condemns ; it so wisely tempers hope 
and fear, by means of this two-fold capability of 9inand 
of grace, which is common to all mankind, that it 
humbles man far below what unassisted reason could 
do, without driving him to despair ; and it exalts man 
far beyond the loftiest height of natural pride, without 
making him presuniptuous. And hereby it is shewn of 
Christian religion, that inasmuch as it only is free from 
. defect or error, to it alone belongs the task of instructing 
and correcting mankind. 

6. We have no conception of the glorious state of 
Adam, nor of the nature of his sin, nor of the transmis- 
sion of it to ourselves. These things occurred under 
circumstances widely dififerent from our own ; and they 
exceed the present limits of our comprehension. The 
comprehension of them would be of no avail for our 
deliverance from evil. All that we need to know is, 
that thr9ugh Adam we are become miserable, corrupt, 
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and alienated from God; but that by Jesus Christ, wc 
are redeemed. And of this, even in this world, we 
have ample proof. 

7. Christianity has its wonders. It requires man to 
acknowledge himself vile and abominable ; it requires 
him also to emulate the likeness of his Maker. Unless 
these things had been accurately balanced, such an 
exaltation would have rendered him extravagantly vain; 
such a debasement, lamentably abject. 

Misery leads to despair; aggrandizement to pre- 
sumption. 

8. The mystery of the incarnation, shews to man 
the depth of his degradation, in the greatness of the 
necessary remedy. 

9. The Christian religion does not recognize in as 
such a state of abasement, as renders us incapable of 
good ; nor such a purity as is perfectly safe from evil. 
No doctrine is so well adapted to human nature, as this 
which declares man's capability of receiving and of 
forfeiting grace ; because of the danger to which, on 
either hand, he is ever exposed, of despair and of pre- 
sumption. 

10. Philosophers have never furnished men wlti 
sentiments suited to these two features of their condi- 
tion. They either infused notions of unalloyed great- 
ness, which is certainly not man's real state ; or they 
encouraged the idea of man's total depravity, which fa 
equally an error. We want an abasement of soul, not by 
the indulgence of our own base nature ; but by a real 
penitence : not that we may abide there, but that we 
may attain thereby to exaltation. We want the 8ti^ 
rings of greatness ; not those which originate in hu- 
man merit ; but those which spring from grace, and 
follow humiliation. 

11. No man is really happy, rational, virtuous, ami- 
able, but the true Christian. How free from pride is 
his consciousness of union with the deity ! ilow free 
from meanness, the humility which levels him with the 
worms of the earth. 

Who, then, can withhold from this celestial light, bis 
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onfitlence and veneration? For is it not clearer than 
he day, that we discover in ourselves the indelible 
races of our excellence ; and is it not equally clear, 
hat we experience every moment the sad realities of 
mr deplorable condition? And does not, then, this in- 
ernal chaos, this moral confusion, proclaim with a 
oice mighty and irresistible, the truth of those two 
tates, to which revelation bears testimony ? 

12. That which hinders men from believing that 
!iey may be united to God, is the conviction of their 
epraved state. But if they are sincere In this convic- 
ion, let them follow out the fact to its bearings as I 
lave; and let them acknowledge that the effect of this 
egradation is, to render us incapable of judging right- 
y, whether God can make us tit to enjoy him or not. 
Tor I would like to know where this avowedly, weak 
ind degraded creature acquired the power of gauging 
he divine compassions, and limiting them according to 
lis own fancy. Man knows so little of what God is, 
:hathe does not know what he is himself; and yet, 
Rrhile unable to judge of his own real state, he pre- 
sumes to affirm, that God cannot fit him for commu- 
oioQ with him. But I would ask, Is not the very thing 
which God requires of him this, that he should know 
and love him ? And why, then, since he is naturally 
capable of knowing and loving, should he doubt the 
power of God to make himself the object of this knowl- 
edge and love. For it is unquestionable that he knows, 
at least, that he is, and that he loves something. 
Then, if in the darkness in which he is, he yet dis- 
cerns something, and if he finds amidst earthly things 
some object of love ; why if God should impart some 
rays of his own essence, should he not be capable of 
knowing him and of loving him, as he is discovered in 
that mode in which he has been pleased to reveal him- 
Belf. 

There is then ati unjustifiable presumption in these 
reasonings. Though they appear to be founded in hu 
militj, yet that humility is neither sincere nor reason- 
able ; bat as it leads us to acknowledge, that as we do 
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not thoroughly know what we are ourselves, we can 
only learn it from God. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DUE SUBORDINATION AND USE OF REASON* 

The highest attainment of reason, is to know that 
there is an infinity of knowledge beyond its limits. It 
must be sadly weak if it has not dicovered this. Wft 
ought to know where we should doubt, where we should 
be confident, and where we should submit. He who 
knows not this does not comprehend the true power of 
reasoning. There are men who fail severally on each 
of these points. Some from ignorance of what is de- 
monstration, assume every thing to be demonstrable; 
others not knowing where it becomes them to submit 
^lently, doubt of every thing ; and others ag^in, uncon- 
scious of the right field for the exercise of judgment, 
submit blindly to all 

2. If we subject every thing to reason, our religion 
would have nothing in it mysterious and supernatural, 
If we violate the principles of reason, our religion 
would be absurd and contemptible. 

Reason, says St. Augustine, would never submit, if it 
were not in its nature to judge, that there are occa- 
sions when it ought to submit. It is right, then, that 
reason should yield when it it is conscious that it ought, 
and that it should not yield when it judges deliberately 
that it ought not. But we must guard here against 
self-deceit, 

3. Piety differs from superstition. Superstition U 
the death of piety. The heretics reproach us with this 
superstitious submission of the understanding. We 
should deserve their reproach, if we required this sur- 
render in things which do not require it rightly. Noth* 
ing is more consistent with reason, than the repression 
of reasoning in matters of faith. Nothing more con- 
rary to reason than the pression of reasoning in jpat^ 
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:ers which are not of faith. To exclude reasoning 
altogether, or' to take no other guide, are equally dan- 
gerous extremes. 

4. Faith affirms many things, respe^iting which the 
senses are silent ; but nothing that they deny. It is 
always superior, but never opposed to their testimony. 

5. Some men say. If I had seen a miracle, I should 
have been converted. But they would not so speak if 
they really understood conversion. They imagine 
that conversion consists in the recognition of a God ; 
and that to adore him, is but to ojQfer him certain ad- 
dresses, much resembling those which the pagans made 
to their idols. True conversion, is to feel our noth- 
ingness before that Sovereign Being whom we have so 
often ojQfended ; and who might, at any moment justly 
destroy us. It is to acknowledge, that without Him 
we can do nothing, and that we have deserved nothing 
but his wrath. It consists in the conviction^ that be- 
tween God and us, there is an invincible enmity ; and 
that, without a Mediator, there can be no communion 
between us. 

6. Do not wonder to see some unsophisticated peo- 
ple believe without reasoning. God gives them the 
love of his righteousness, and the abhorence of them- 
selves. He inclines their heart to believe. We 
should never believe with a living and influential faith^ 
if God did not incline the heart ; but we do so as soon 
as he inclines it. This David felt, when he said. In- 
cline my hearty O Lord^ unto thy testimonies. 

7. If any believe truly, without having examined 
the evidence of religion, it is, that they have received 
within, a holy disposition, and that they find the aver- 
ments of our religion conformed to it. They feel that 
God has made them. They wish but to love him, 
and to hate only themselves. They feel that they 
are without strength ; that they are unable to go to 
God, and that unless he comes to them, they can have 
no communication with him. And then they learn 
from our religion, that they should love only God, and 
hate only themselves, but that being utterly corrupt, 
and alienated from God^God became man that he might 
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unite himself to us. Nothing more is wanting- to con- 
vince men, who have this principle of piety in their 
hearts, and who know also hoth their daty and their 
weakness. 

8. Those whom we see to be Christians, without 
the inspection of the prophecies and other evidences, 
arc found equally good judges of the religion itself, as 
others who have this knowledge. They judge by the 
heart, as others do by the understanding. God himself 
has inclined their hearts to believe, and hence they 
are effectively persuaded. 

I grant that a Christian who thus believes without 
examining evidence, would probably not have the 
means of convincing an infidel, who could put his own 
case strongly. But those who know well the evidence 
for Christianity, can prove, without difficulty, that this 
belief is truly inspired of God, though the man is not 
able to prove it in himself. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THF CHARACTER OF A MAN WHO IS WEARIED WITH SEEKING 
GOD BY REASON ONLY, AND WHO BEGINS TO READ THB 
SCRIPTURES. 

Whe\ I look at the blindness and misery of man, and 
at those appalling contrarieties which are apparent in 
his nature ; and when I survey the universe all silent, 
and man without instruction, left alone, and, as it were, 
a lost wanderer in this corner of creation, without 
knowing who placed him here, what he came to do, 
or what becomes of him at death, I am alarmed as a 
man i^, who has been carried during his sleep to a 
desolate and gloomy island, and who has awaked, and 
discovered that he knows not where he is, and that he 
has no means of escape. 1 wonder how any otie can 
avoid despair, at tl^ consideration of this wretched 
state. I see others around me having the same nature : 
I ask them if they know more on this subject than I j 
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ind tbey answer, no. And I see that these wretched 
(wanderers, like myself, having looked around them, 
and discovered certain pleasurable objects, had given 
themselves up to them without reserve. For myself, 
[ cannot rest contented with such pleasures ; I cannot 
find repose in this society of similar beings, wretched 
and powerless as I am myself. I see that they cannot 
help me to die. I must die alone. It becomes me 
then to act as if I were alone. Now, if I were alone 
here, I should not build mansions. I should not en- 
tangle myself with tumultuous cares. I should not 
court the favor of any, but I should strive to the utmost 
to discover what is truth. With this disposition, and 
considering what strong probability there is, that other 
things exist beside those which I see ; I have inquired 
if that God of whom all the world speaks, has not 
given us some traces of himself. 1 look .around, and 
see nothing but darkness on every side. All that nature 
presents to me, only su^ests cause for doubt and dis- 
trust. If I saw nothing in nature that intimated a 
divinity, I would determine not to believe any thing 
concelming him. If I saw every where the traces of 
a deity, I would cherish at once the peaceful repose of 
faith ; but seeing too much evidence to justify a denini, 
and too little to minister assurance, 1 am in a pitiable 
3tate, in which I have wished an hundred times, that if 
a God sustains nature, she might declare it unequivo^ 
cally ; and that if the intimations she gives are false^ 
they may be entirely suppressed ; that nature would 
speak conclusively, or not at all, so that I might know 
distinctly which course to take. Instead of tMs, in my 
present state, ignorant of what I am, and of what I 
oaght to do : I know neither my condition nor my 
daty. My heart yearns to know what is the real good, 
IQ order to follow it And, for this, t would count no 
sacrifice too dear. 

I see many religious systems, in different parts and at 
jiSSerent periods of the world. But I am not satisfied, 
dther with the morality which they teach, nor the 
»roofs on which they rest. On this ground, I most 
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have equally reltised the religion of Mahomet, of Chi- 
na, of the ancient Romans or the Egyptians, ^ for tfais 
one reason, that any one of them, not having more 
marks of verity than another, and nothing which sim- 
ply and positively determines the question, reasoB 
could never incline to one in preference to the rest 

But, whilst thus considering this varied and straagie 
contrariety of religious customs and creeds at different 
periods, I find in one small portion of the world, a pe- 
culiar people, separated from all the other nations of 
the earth, and whose historical- records are older, bj 
several centuries, than those of the most ancient of 
other nations. I tind this a great and numerous peo- 
ple ; who adore one God, and who are governed by a 
law which they profess to have received from bis 
hand. They zpaintain, that to them only, of all the 
world, has God revealed his mysteries : that all man- 
kind are corrupt, and under the divine displeasure: 
that ' men are all given up to the gtiulance of their co^ 
rupt affections, and their own understandings ; and that 
hence originate all the strange irregularities and con- 
tinual changes among men, both in religion and manr 
ners, whilst ihey remained as to their rule of conduct, 
unaltered ; but that God will not leave even the other 
nations eternally in darkness ; that a deliverer shall 
OQme forth for them ; that they are in the world to 
announce him ; that they were prepared expressly as 
the heralds of his advent, and to summon all nations to 
unite with them in the expectation of this Saviour. 

The meeting with such a people surprises me, and 
on account of the many wonderful and singular events 
connected with them, they seem to me worthy of the 
greatest attention. 

They are a nation of brethren; and whilst other 
nations are found of an infinite number of families, this 
people, though so extraordinarily populous, are all 
descended from one man ; and being thus one flesh, 
and members one of another, they compose a mighty 
power, concentrated in one single family. This is an 
instance without parallel. . 
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This is the most ancient people, within tbe mexnorj 
of man ; n circumstance which maJces them worthy of 
peculiar regard, apd especially with reference to« oui 
present inquiry : for if God did in all previous time, 
communicate with man, then it is to this, the most an- 
cient people, that we must come to ascertain the tra- 
dition. 

This people is not only considerable for its antiquity, 
but for its duration, which has ever continued from its 
origin till now : for while the nations of Greece, of 
Italy, of Lacedemon, Athens or Rome, and others that 
have arisen much later, have long since passed away ; 
this nation still subsists, and notwithstanding the'efforts 
of many mighty kings, who, according to historic tes- 
timony, have tried a hundred times to destroy them; 
an event, also, which is easy to suppose would have 
occurred in the natural course of events in so many 
years; yet they have been always preserved; and 
their history, extending from the primitive times ta 
the present, involves the period of all other histories 
within its own. 

The law by which this people is governed, is at the 
same tX^^ the most ancient, the most perfect, and the 
only one which has been recognised without interrup- 
tion in a state. Philo, the Jew, shews this in sevei^ 
places ; and so does Josephus against Appion, where 
he observes that it is so ancient, that even the term 
(name ?) of law was not known by the most ancient 
nations, till more that 1000 years aAerwards; so that 
Homer, who speaks of so many nations, never uses it. 
And it is easy to forp an idea of its perfection, by siii>' 
ply reading it ; where we see that it had provided for 
all things with so much wisdom, equity and prudence, 
tha{. the most ancient Greek and Roman legislators^ 
have received a measure of its light, have borrowed 
from it their chief and best institutions. This appears 
from the twelve tables, and from the other proofs adr 
duced by Josephus. 

This law is also, at the same time, the most severe 
and rigorous of all ; enjoining on this people, under 
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pain of death, a thousand peculiar and painful obserf^ 
ances, as the means of keeping them in their dut^. 
So that it is very wonderful, that this law should have 
been preserved for so many ages, amidst a people so 
rebellious and impatient of the yoke ; whilst all other 
nations have repeatedly changed their laws, though 
much more easy of observance. 

2. This people must also be admired for their sinceri- ' 
fy. They keep with affection and fidelity, the book 
in which Moses declares, that they have been un- 
grateful to their God, and that he knows they will be 
stiil more so, after his death ; but that he calls heaven 
and earth to witness against them, that he had given 
them an ample warning : that at length God, becoming 
angry with them, would scatter them among all the ^ 
nations of the earth ; and that as they had angered | 
him in worshipping those as Gods who were no Gods, g 
he would anger them in calling a people who were not \\ 
his people. Yet this book, which so copiously dishoo- 
ors them, they preserve at the expense of their life. 
This is a sincerity which has no parallel in the world, 
and has not its radical principle in mere human nature. 

Then, finally, 1 find no reason to doubt the truth of 
the book, which contains all these things ; for there 
is a great difference between a book which an indi- 
Tidual writes and introduces among a people and a 
book which actually forms that people. 

There can be no doubt that this book is as old as 
the nation. It is a book written by contemporary aih 
thors. All history that is not contemporary, is ques- 
tionable, as the books of the Sybil, of Trismegistus, 
and many others that have obtained credit with the 
world, "and in the course of time, have been proved to 
be false. But this is not the case with contemporary 
historians. 

3. How different this from other books ! I do not 
wonder that the Greeks have their Iliad, or the Egyp- 
tians and Chinese their histories. We have only to 
observe how this occurs. These fabulous historians 
are not contemporary with the matters which they re- 
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cord. Homer writes a romance, which he sends forth 
as such ; for scarcely any one doubts that Troy and 
Agamemnon no more existed, than the golden apple. 
His object was not to write a history, but a book of 
amusement. It was the only book of his day. The 
beauty of the composition preserved it. Every one 
learned it and spoke of it. It must be known. Every 
one knew it by heart. Then four hundred years af- 
terwards, the witnesses of things have ceased to exist. 
No one knew by his own knowledge whether it was 
troth or fable. All they knew- was, that they learned 
it from their ancestors. It may pass then for truths 



CHAPTER XII. ^ 

TH£ JEWS. 

The creation and the deluge having taken place, 
and God not purposing again to destroy or to create 
the world, nor again to vouchsafe such extraordinary ev- 
idences of himself, began to establish a people on the 
earth, formed expressly to continue till the coming of 
that people whom Messiah should form to himself by 
his Spirit. 

2. God, willing to make it evident that he could 
form a people possessed of a sanctity invisible to the 
world, and filled with eternal glory, has exhibited a 
pattern in temporal things, of wha^ he purposed to do 
in spiritual blessings ; that men might learn from his 
excellent doings in the things which are seen, his 
ability to do his will in the things wl^h are not seen- 
With this view, in the person of Noah, he saved his 
people from the deluge ; he caused them to be born 
of Abraham ; he redeemed them from their enemies, 
and gave them rest. 

The purpose of God was not to save a people from 
the flood, and to cause them to spring from Abraham, 
merely that he might plant them in a fruitful land j but 
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' that as nature is id a measure symbolical of grac 
these visible Wonders might indicate the unseen w( 
dei:s which he purposed to f>erform. 

3. Another reason of his choosing the Jewish (m 
pie is, that as he purposed to deprive his own people 
carnal and perishable possessions, he would shew 
this series of miracles, that their poverty was at le 
not imputable to his impotence. 

This people had cherished these earthly conce: 
that God loved their father Abraham personally, i 
all who descended from him : that on this account, 
had multiplied their nation and disting^hed th 
from all others,, and forbidden their intermingling w 
them ; and that therefore he led them out of Eg 
with such mighty signs ; that he fed them with mai 
in the i/[^derness ; that he brought them into a hi 
py and fruitful land ; that he gave them kings, an 
beautiful temple for the sacrifice of victims, and 
their purification by the shedding of blood ; and tl 
he purposed ultimately to send them a Messiah, 
make them masters of the whole world. 

The Jews being accustomed to great and splen 
miracles, and having considered the events at the I 
Sea, and in the land of Canaan, but as a sample of 1 
great things to be done by Messiah, expected fr 
him the accomplishment of wonders far more brillia 
and compared with which, the miracles of Mo 
should be but as a spark. 

When the Jewish nation had grown old in these 1 
and sensual views, Jesus Christ came at the time p 
dieted, but not with the state which they had antici 
ted, and^ consequently, they did not think that 
could be he. After his death, St. Paul came to tej 
men that all thl^ events of the Jewish history w< 
figurative ; that the kingdom of God was not can 
but spiritual ; that the enemies of men were not 
Babylonians, but their own passions ; that God delig 
eth not in temples made with hands, but in a pure s 
penitent heart ; that the circumcision of the body \ 
unavailing, but that he required the circumcisioQ 
the heart. 
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4. God, not willing to discover these things to a 
eople unworthy of them, but willing, nevertheless to 
QQounce them that thej might be believed, did clear- 
f predict the time of their fulfilment, and did some- 
mes even clearly express the truths themselves ; but 
rdinarily he did so in figures, that those who ^refer- 
xd the things which prefigured, might rest in them ; 
hilst they who really loved the things prefigured, 
ight discover them. And hence it followed, that at 
le coming of Messiah, the people was divided. The 
dritually-minded Jew received him ; the camal Jews 
ejected him ; and have been ordained to remain, to 
lis day, as his witnesses. 

6. The carnal Jews understood not either the digni- 
• or the degradation of Messiah, as, predicted by their 
rophets. They knew him not in his greatness ; as 
hen it is said of him, that Messiah, the son of David, 
lall be David's Lord ; that he was before Abraham, 
id had seen Abraham. They did not believe him to 
i so great as to have been from everlasting. Nei- 
ler did they know him in his humiliation and death, 
Messiah," they said, " abideth ever; and this man 
ys that he must die." They did not believe him to 
i either mortal or eternal. They expected nothing 
syond an earthly carnal greatness. 
They so loved the material figure, and so excIu-» 
7e\y devoted themselves to it, that they knew not 
le reality, even when it came both at the time and 
the manner foretold. 

6. Sceptical men try to find their excuse in the un- 
jlief of the Jews. " If the truth was so clear," it is 
id, " why did they nof believe ?" But their rejec- 
m of Christ is one of the fotmdations of our confi- 
ince. We had been much lesflinclined, to believe, if 
ej had all received him. We should thus have h^d 
much ampler pretext for incredulity and distrust. It 
a wonderful confirmation of the truth, to see the 
ws ardently attached to the thin^ predicted, yet 
tterly hostile to their fulfilment ; and to see that this 
ry aversion was itself foretold. , 
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7. To establish the Messiah's claim to conf 
required that there should be prophecies goh 
him, and that these should be in the hands ol 
together unsuspected, and of diligence, fid* 
zeal extraordinary in their degree, and knoi 
men. ' 

To attain this object, God chose this sensu: 
to whose care he committed the propheci< 
foretel the Messiah as a deliverer, and a dis 
those earthly blessings which this people love 
felt, therefore, an extraordinary regard ] 
prophets, and exhibited to the whole woi 
books in which Messiah was foretold ; assurii 
tions that he would come, and that he would 
the mode predicted in those books, which i 
open to the inspection of the world. But bei 
selves deceived by the mean and ignominioi] 
of Messiah, they became his greatest enen^ 
that we have the people which would be, of 
kind, the least suspected of favoring the ' 
scheme, directly aiding it ; and by their zeal 
law and the prophets, preserving with inco 
scrupulosity, the record of their own condi 
and the evidences of our religion. 

8. Those who rejected and crucified Jesi 
as an offence to them, are they who possess 1 
that bear witness of him, and that testify 
would be rejected as an offence to them, 
their rejection of him, they marked him as 
and he has received testimony both from tl 
eous Jew who believed, and from the unrlght 
rejected him : both those fa<tt6 being foretolc 
scriptures. 

For the same reasro, the prophecies have 
fie.nse — a spiritual meaning, to which the peo 
adverse, concealed under the carnal meani 
they loved. Had the spiritual meaning been 
they had not the capacity to love it : and 
would not have approved it, they would hav 
tie zeal for the preservation of their scripi 
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their ceremonies. And even if they had loved these 
spiritual promises, and had preserved them uncorrupt- 
ed to the days of Messiah, their witness, as the wit- 
ness of friends, would have wanted its present impor- 
tance.. On this account, it seems good that the spirit- 
ual sense was concealed. But on the other hand, if 
this sense had been so hidden, as not to be seen at all, 
it could^not have served as a testimony to the Messi- 

. ah. What, then, has God done ? In the majority of 
passages, the spiritual was veiled under the temporal 
sense, whilst in" a few^ it was clearly discovered. 
Moreover, the time and the state of the world, at the 
period of' fulfiFment, were so clearly foretold, that the 
son itself is not more evident. The spiritual meaning 
«lso is in some places so plainly devoloped, that not to 

.discover it, there needed absolutely such a blindness, 

[ as the flesh brings upon the spirit that is entirely en- 

^ slaved by it. 

This then is the way which God has taken. This 
spiritual meaning is in most places concealed ; and in 
some, though rarely, it is disclosed. But then this is 
done in such a way, that the passages where the 
meaning is concealed, are equivocal, and equally ad- 
mit both senses; whilst the places where the spiritual 
import is displayed are. unequivocal, and will only bear 

I the spiritual interpretation. So that this method could 
not properly lead to error, and that none but a people 

j S0 carnal as they, could have misunderstood it. 

f »For when good things are promised in abundance, 

' what forbad them to understand the true ri(5lies, ex- 
cept cupidity which at once eagerly restricted the 
sense to earthly blessings ? But they who had no 
treasure but in God, referred them exclusively to God. 
For there are two principles which divide the human 

• will, covetousness and charity. It is not that covetoifs- 
'Dess cannot co-exist with faith, or charity with earthly 
possessions: but covetousness makes its use of God, 
and enjoys the world ; whilst charity uses the world, 
bat finds its joy in God. 
It is the ultimate end which we have in view, that 

12 
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gives names to things. Whatever prevents 
taining this ■ end is called an enemy. Tk 
tures, thoagh in themselves good, are the er 
the just, when they withdraw them from ( 
God is accounted the enemy of those whose 
he counteracts. 

Hence the vrord enemy in the Scripture, y 
its application with the end sought; the righteo 
jCitand hy it theijr own passions, and the carnal 
Bahylonians ; so that these terms were only 
to the wicked. Aind .this Isaiah means when 
Seal the law among my disciples. And when I 
esies that Christishould be a stone of stumhlin 
rock of offence^ hut blessed are they who shall m 
fended in him. Rosea says the same thin^ verj* 
Who is rvise^ and lie shall understand these thin^ 
dent^ and he shall know thefin. For the ways of , 
are rights and the just shall walk in them ; but \ 
tors shall fall therein. 

And yet this Testament which is so compo 
in enlightening some, it blinds others, did si 
truth upon those whom it blinded, so plidnlj^ 
ers might read il. For the visible exterjial 
which they received from God, were so great 
like, as to render it abundantly evident, ^hat 
give them invisible blessings, and a Messiah, i 
to his word, 

9. The time of Christ's first advent was a 
foretold ; the time of the second is not ; . bee 
first i^as to be private,but the second was to 
did, and so evident that even his enemies si 
knowledge him. But since it became him tc 
ohscurity, and to be revealed only to those wht 
ly searched the Scriptures, God had so order 
that all contributed to make him known. 1 
bore witness to him, by receiving him, i 
were the depository of the prophecies; ; 
confirmed the truth by rejecting him, for by 
fulfilled the prophecies. 

10. The Jews had in their favor, bothmir 
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prophecies which, they saw fulfilled : the doctrine also 
of their law required thena to worship and to serve 
but one God. Their religion had been of perpetual 
duration. Thus it had every mark of being the true 
religion ; and so it was. But we must distinguish- be- 
tween the doctrine of the Jews, and the doctrine of the 
Jewish law ; for the doctrine actually held by the 
Jews, was not true ; though associated with miracles, 
prophecies, and the perpetuity of their system ; be- 
cause it wanted the fourth essential characteristic — the 
exclusive love and service of God. 

The Jewish religion, then, must be dififerently esti- 
mated, according as it appears in the traditions of their 
saints, and the traditions of the people. Its moral 
rale and its promised happiness, as stated in the tradi- 
tions of the people, are quite ridiculous; but in the 
authentic traditions of their holy men, they are admir- 
able. The basis of their religion is excellent It is 
the most ancient, and the most authentic book in the 
world ; and whilst Mahomet, to preserve his Scrip- 
tures from ruin, has forbidden them to be read ; Moses, 
to establish his, ordered every one to read them. 

11. The Jewish religion is altogether divine in its 
authority, its continuance, perpetuity, in its morals, 
its practice, its doctrine, and its effects. It was framed 
as a type of the reality of the Messiah ; and the truth 
<^ the Messiah was recognized by the religion of the 
Jews. The truth dwelt only typically. In heaven it ex- 
ists unveiled. In the church, it is veiled, but made 
known by its symbolising with the figure. The type 
was framed according to the pattern of the truth, and 
the truth was disclosed by the type. 

12. He who should estimate the Jewish religion by 
externals, would be in error. It may be seen in the 
Holy Scriptures ; and in the traditions of their prophets, 
who have amply shewn that they did not understand 
the law literally. Thus, our religion seen in the gos- 
pels, the epistles, and in its traditions, is divine ; but it 
is sadly distorted among the many who misuse it. 

13. The Jews were divided into two classes. The 
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dispositions of the one were only heathen ; those of 
the other Christian. 

Messiah, according to the carnal Jews, should have 
been a great temporal prince. According to the car- 
nal Christians, he is come to release us from the obli- 
gation to love God, and to give us Sacraments effective 
without our concurrence. The one is not the Jewish 
religion ; the other is not the Christian. 

True Jews and true Christians have equally rec<^- 
nized a Messiah, who inspires them with the love of 
God, and causes them by that love to overcome their 
enemies. 

14. The veil that is upon the Scripture to the Jews, 
is there also to the false and laithless Christian, and to 
all who do not abhor themselves. But how well dis- 
posed are we to understand the record, and know Jesus ]p 
Christ, when we do cordially hate ourselves ! 

16. The carnal Jews occupy a middle place between 
Christians and hea/.hens. The heathens know Dot 
God, and love this world only. The Jews know the 
true God, yet love this world only. Christiatis know 
the true God, and love not the world. The Jew* and 
the heathen love the same object. The Jew and the 
Christian know the same God. 

16. Evidently the Jews are a people formed express- 
ly to be witnesses to the Messiah. They possess the 
Scriptures, and love them, but do not comprehend them, 
^d all this has been expressly foretold ; for it is writ- 
ten, that the oracles of God are committed to them, but 
as a book that is sealed. 

Whilst the prophets were continued for the preser- 
vation of the law, the people neglected it. But when 
the line of prophets failed, the zeal of the people arose 
in their stead. This is a wonderful providence. 

17. When the creation of the world began to be a 
remote event, God raised up a cotemporary historian, 
and commissioned a whole nation to preserve his work; 
that this history might be the most authentic in the 
world ; and that all men might learn a fact so necessa- 
ry to be known, and which could be known in no other 
way. 



i 
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18. Moses evidently was a maa of talent. If then 
he had purposed to deceive, he would have adopted a 
course not likely to lead to detection. He has done 
just the reverse ; for if he had put forth falsehoods, 
there was not a Jew that would not have discovered 
the imposture. 

Why, for example, has he described the lives of the 
first men so long, and their generations so few ? He 
might have veiled his fraud in a multitude of genera- 
tions, but he could not in so few. It is not the number 
of years, but the frequent succession of generations, 
which gives obscurity to history. 

Truth suffers no change, but by a change of men. 
And yet Moses places two events as memorable as 
possible — the creation and the flood — so near, that 
owing to the paucity of generations, they were almost 
tangible things. So that at the period when he wrote, 
the memory of these events must have been quite re- 
cent in the minds of all the Jews. 

Shem, who had seen Lamech, who had seen Adam, 
lived at. the least to see Abraham ; and Abraham saw 
Jacob, who lived to see those who saw Moses. Then 
the deluge and the creation are facts. This is con^ 
elusive to those who comprehend the nature of such 
testimony. 

The length of the patriarchal life, instead of operat- 
ing to the loss of historic facts, served to preserve 
thetn. For the reason why we are not well versed in 
the history of our ancestors, is commonly that we have 
seldom lived with them ; or that they died before we 
reached maturity. But when men lived so long, child- 
ren lived a long timie with their parents, and necessa- 
rily conversed much with them. Now, of what could 
they speak, but of the history of their ancestors ? For 
this was all the history they had to tell : and as to 
science, they had none, nor any of those arts which 
occupy so large a portion of human intercourse. We 
see also, that in those days,, men took especial care to 
preserve their genealogies. 

19. The more I examine the Jews, the more of 
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truth I find in their case, and the more plainly 
cover this Scriptural mark, that they are ^ 
prophets, and without a king ; and, that as on 
mies*, they are the best witnesses to the truth c 
prophecies, in which both their continuance ar 
blindness is foretold. I see in their judicial 
sion, that this religion is divine in its authority 
continuance, in its perpetuity, in its morals, 
practice, in its effects. And hence J stretch fc 
bands to my deliverer, who, having been predi( 
4000 years, came at last to suffer and to die f 
at the time, and under all the circumstances th; 
been predicted ; and, by his grace, I now w 
death in peace, hoping to be eternally with 
And I ever live rejoicing, either in the blessing 
he is pleased to bestow, or in the * sorrows wh 
sends for my profit, and which I learn from h 
example to endure. 

By that fact, I refute all other religions. E 
I give an answer to all objections. It is just 
pure and -holy God should not reveal himself, 
those whose hearts have been purified. 

I find it satisfactory to my mind, that ever si 
memory of man, here is a people that has si 
longer than any other people ; that this peo[ 
constantly announced to man that they are in a 
universal corruption, but that a deliverer will 
and it is not one man that has said this, but an 
>number : a whole people prophesying througl 
riod of 4000 years. 
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^- CHAPTER XII. 

OF FIGURES. 

m 

Some figures are clear and demonstrative ; others arc 
less simple and natural, and tell only upon those who 
have been previously persuaded by other means. — 
J These last resemble the prophetic figures borrowed 
by some men from the Apocalypse, and explained ac- 
cording to their own views. But between them and 
the true, there is this difference, they have no fig- 
ures that are unquestionably established, by which to 
Support their interpretation. It is very unjust, there- 
fore, to pretend that theirs are as well sustained as 
ours, when they have no figures of established inter- 
pretation to refer to as we have. The two cases are 
not parallel. Men should not parallelize and confound 
two things, because in one respect they appear simil- 
ar, seeing that in another, they are so different 

2. One of the main reasons why the prophets hare 
veiled the spiritual blessings, which they promised, 
under the type of temporal blessings, is, that they had 
to deal with a carnal people, and to commit to their 
care a spiritual deposit. 

Jesus Christ was typically represented by Joseph, 
the beloved of his father, sent by his father to seek 
for his brethren : innocent, yet sold by his brethren, 
for twenty pieces of silver ; and, by that means, con- 
stituted their Lord, their Saviour: the Saviour of 
strangers; the Saviour of the worldj which he could 
not have been, but for the purpose to destroy him, and 
the sale, and the abandonment, of which his brethren 
were guilty. 

Joseph was innocent, and imprisoned with two crim- 
inals. Jesus was crucified between two robbers. Jo- 
seph foretold to men, in the same circumstances, th^ 
saving of the one, and the death of the other. Jesus- 
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saved one, and left the other to his fate, though both . 
were guilty of the same crime. Joseph, however, 
could only foretel. Jesus fulfilled also. Joseph also 
requested him who was to he saved, to remember him 
when he was come to prosperity; and he whom Jesos 
Christ saved, prayed that he would remember him 
when he came to his kingdom. 

3. Grace is the type of glory. It is not itself the 
ultimate end. Grace was typified by the law, and .ii 
itself typical of glory ; but so as to be, at the Sam® 
time, a means of obtaiFiing that glory. 

4. -The synagogue is not altogether destroyed, be- 
cause it was a type of the church ; but because it w^^ • 
only a type, it has fallen into bondage.' The type w^as 
continued till the reality came, that the church mig^W 
be always visible, either' in the shadow or in the sal>" 
stance. 

6. To prove, at once, the authority of both Tegt^' 
ments, we need only inquire, if the prophecies of tfc»- ^ 
one, are accomplished in the other. 

To examine the prophecies, we should understar»-^ 
them; for, if they Have but one meaning, then ce^' 
tainly Ihe Messiah is not come ; but if they have ^ 
double sense, then as certainly he is come in Jest 
Christ. 

The question tljen is, Have they a twofold meanin^^ 
Are they types, or literal realities ? that is, are vr^ 
to inquire for something more than at first appears, 
must we, invariably, rest satisfied with the literal sen^^ 
which they directly suggest ? 

i^ the law and the sacrifices were the ultimate rea^ 
ity, they must be pleasing to God ; they could not 
please him. If they are typical, they must both pleas---* 
and displease him.* Now, throughout the Scripture 
they appear to do both. Then they can only be tj 
ical. 

6. To discern clearly that the Old Testament 





* That is, according to the circumstances of different ca8< 
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%'urative,, and that by temporal blessings, the proph- 
ets mean something further, we need only notice. Firsts 
That it would be beneath the Deity, to call men on- 
! ■' ^y to the enjoyment of temporal happiness. Secondly^ 
.■That the language of the prophets most distinctly ex- 
;■ presses the promise of temporal good, whilst they, at 
L the Same time declare, that their discourses are really 
obscure ; that the ostensible meaning is not the real 
O'^e, and that it would not be understood till the latter 
^^ys- rjeremiah xxiii. 20.) Then evidently they 
^Peciltot other sacrifices, and another Redeemer. 

S^sides, their discourses are contradictory and sui- 
cidcil, if by the words kw and sacrifice^ they under- 
fitoo^ only the law and sacrifices of Moses. There 
"^oxild be a manifest and gross contradiction, in their 
^^*^itings, and sometimes even in the same chapter ; 
^^«nce. it follows, that they must mean something 

*7. It is said that the law shall be changed ; that the 
^^Crifice shall be changed ; that they shall be without 
^ lung, without a prince, without a sacrifice ; that a 
^ew covenant shall be established ; that there shall be 
[ ^ liew law ; that the precepts which they had receiv- 
ed were not good ; that their sacrifices were an abomi- 
nation ; that God had not required them. 

On the other hand, it is said, that the law shall en- 
dare for ever; that this covenant is an everlasting 
covenant ; that the sacrifice shall be perpetual ; 
that the • sceptre should never leave them, see- 
ing that it could not depart till the arrival of the 
Everlasting King. Do these passages prove the then 

{)resent system to be the substance ? No ! They on- 
y shew that it is either a substance, or a figure ; but 
as the former passages conclude against the reality, 
they shew that the law is a figure. 

All these passages, taken together, cannot be predi- 
cated of the substance ; all may be affirmed of the 
shadow. Then they do not relate to the substance, 
but to the shadow. 

8. To ascertain whether the law and its sacrifices 
be the substance, or a figure, we should examine if 
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the views and tbou^ts of the prophets terminated in 
these things, so that they contemplated only this origi- 
nal covenant ; or whether they did not look for some- 
thing beyond, of which these were a piciural repre- 
sentation ; for in a portrait we see the thing present- 
ed typically. With this view, we have only 'to exam- 
ine what they say. 

When they speak of the covenant as everlasting, 
do they mean to ^peak of that covenant, of which 
they aflirm that it shall be changed ? and so of the sac- 
' rifices, &c. 

9. The prophets say distinctly, that Israel shall al- 
ways be loved of God, and that the law shall be eter- 
nal. They say also, that their meaning in this is not 
comprehended, and that it is, in fact^ hidden. 

A cypher, for secret correspondence, has frequent- 
ly two meanings. If, then, we intercept an important 
letter, in which we find a plain meaning, and in which 
it is said, at the same time, that the sense is hidden, 
and obscured, and that it is so veiled purposely, that 
seeing we might not see, and perceiving, we might 
not understand ; what would we think, but that it was 
written in a cypher of two-fold signification, and much 
more so, if we found in the literal sense some mani- 
fest contradictions ? How thankful should we be then 
to those who would give us the key to the cypher, and 
teach us to discern the hidden meaning, especially 
when the principles on which they proceed are quite 
natural, and approved principles 1 Jesus Christ and 
his apostles have done precisely this. They have 
broken the seal : they have rent the veil : they have 
disclosed the meaning: they have taught us that 
man's enemies are his passions ; that the Redeemer 
was a spiritual Redeemer; that he would have two 
advents — the one, in humiliation to abase the proud, 
the other, in glory to elevate the humble ; that Jesus 
Christ was both God and man. 

10. Jesus Christ taught men, that they were lovers 
of themselves; that they were enslaved, blinded, sick, 
miserable, and sinful ; that they needed him to deliv- 
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•, enlighten, sanctify, and heal them ; and that, to ob- 
lin this, they must deny themselves, take up the 
ross, and follow him through suffering" and death. 

The letter killeth : the sense lies hidden in the cy- 
her. A suffering Saviour; a God in humiliation; 
tie circumcision of the heart ; a true fast ; a true sac- 
ifice ; a true temple ; two laws ; a twofold table of 
he law ; two temples ; two captivities ; — there is the 
tey to the cypher which Jesus Christ has given to us. 

Christ has at length taught us, that these things 
were hut figures, and has explained the true freedom, 
;he true Israelite, the true circumcision, the true 
bread from heaven, &c. 

11. Each one ftnds in these promises, that which 
lies nearest to his heart, spiritual or temporal bles- 
jings, God or the creature ; but with this difference, 
ihey who desire the crealnre, find it'promised, but with 
many apparent contradictions — with the prohibition 
to love it, and with the command to love and worship 
God only ; whilst they who deek God in the promises, 
M him without any contradiction, and with the com- 
naarid to love him exclusively. 

12. The origin of the contrarieties in Scripture, is 
found in a Deity humbled to the depth of the cross ; a 
Messiah, by means of death, triumphant over death; 
two natures in Jesus Christ; two advents; and two 
states of the nature of man. 

As we cannot ascertain a man"'s character, but by 
feconciling its contrarieties, and as it is not sufficient 
to infer from a train of congruous qualities, without 
taking the opposite qualities into tire account, so to de- 
ermine the meaning of an author, we must shew the 
barmony of the apparently contradictory passages. 

So that to undei*stand the Scripture, there must be a 
eose in which the seemingly contra<lictory passages 
!«:ree. It is not enouffh to find a sense which is borne 
ut by. many atialogous • passages ; we must find one 
rhich reconciles those that seem to differ. Every au- 
lior has a meaning with which all seemingly incongru- 
us passages harmonize, or he has no meaning at all. 
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We cannot say that the Scriptures or the prophet 
no meaning. They had too much good sense foi 
Then we must look out for a meaning,' which rec( 
all their incongruities. 

Now the Jewish interpretation is not that true 
ing; hut, in Jesus Christ, all the apparent con 
tions completely harmonize. 

ThTfe Jews would not know how to reconcile t] 
inination of the kingdom and principality predic 
Hosea, with the prophecy of Jacob. 

If we take the law, the sacrifices, and the kii 
for the ultimate reality, it were impossible to 
cile all the assertions of the same author, the 
book, or the same chapter. This sufficiently in( 
the meaning of the writer. . 

13. It was not allowed to sacrifice out of Jeru 
which was the place that the Lord had chosei 
even to eat the tenths elsewhere. 

Hosea predicted that they should be without 
without a prince, without a sacrifice, and withou 
aphim. This is now accomplished, for they can 
gaily sacrifice out of Jerusalem. 

14. When the word of God, which is nece 
true, if false literally, it is true spiritually. Sit i 
my right hand. Literally this is false : it is spir 
true. The passage speaks of God after the mar 
men, and means no more than that God has the 
intention, as men have when they cause another 
at their right hand. It indicates the purpose o 
not the mode of fulfilling it. 

So when it is suid, God has received the' od 
your incense, and will recompense you with a gc 
fruitful land ; it is only affirmed, that the same 
tion, which a man has, who, pleased with your in 
promises a fruitful land, Gt)dwill have for you,b 
you have had the same intention with respect t 
that a man has to him to whom he gives perfum 

J 5. The end of the commandment is charity, 
ever in it appears to fall short of this end is figur 
for since there is but one end, all that does nc 
upon it in express terms, must do so figuratively 
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^ God diversifies the mode of inculcating this one pre- 
, cept, to satisfy that weakness in us, wliich seeks vari- 
«j ety, by giving a variety which leads us ever towards 
the one thing needful. For one thing only is necessa- 
^ ry, and we love variety ; God has met both diihcul- 
r. ties, by giving a variety which leads to that one thing 
'^. needful. 

.^ 16. The Rabbins only regard as figurative, the 
"I breasts of the spouse, and such things as do not literally 
I express the sole object of temporal good which they 
,; have in view. 

J 17. There are men who see plainly that the only 

\'i- enemy of man is his concupiscence, which leads him 

''} away from God ; and that the only good is not a fertile 

land, but God. As for those who believe that roan's 

{supreme joy is in the flesh, and his bane in that which 
robs him of sensual delight, let them take their fill and 
, die ; but for those who seek God with all their heart, 
who have no sorrow but absence from him, and no de- 
sire but to enjoy him, no enemies but those who hinder 
^ their approach to him, and who mourn, that by such en- 
'' emies, they are surrounded and oppressed ; let them 
be comforted. For them there is a deliverer ; for them 
there is a God. A Messiah has been promised to de- 
'. liver man from his enemies. A Messiah is come, but 
^ it is to deliver him from his iniquities. 
\ . 18. When David for^tels that the Messiah shall de- 
^ liver his people from their enemies, a carnal mind 
] might understand him to mean the Egyptians ; and in 
that case, I could not shew that the prophecy was ac- 
complished. But it is very possible also, to understand 
that he meant our iniquities. For in truth, the Egyp- 
tians are not men's real enemies, but their iniquities 
I are. The term enemy then is equivocal. 
I But if, in common with Isaiah and others, he says 
\ also, that Messiah shall deliver his people from their 
' iniquities^ then the ambiguity is removed, and the 
equivocal seftse of the word " enemy," is reduced to 
the simple sense of iniquities. If he had really meant 
sins, he might properly convey the idea by the term 

' 13 
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enemies ; but if enemies were his simple meaning, ini- 
quities would not express it. 

Now, Moses, David, and Isaiah, all use the same . 
terms. Who then is prepared to say that they have 
not the same meaning, and that the meaning of David, 
who, beyond a doubt, intends iniquities, when he speaks 
of enemies, is not the same with that of Mdses when 
he speaks of enemie3 ? 

Daniel in chapter ix. prays for the deliverance of 
his people from the bondage of their enemies ; but he 
evidently meant their sins : and in proof of this, we 
find it said, that Gabriel came to assure him that his 
prayer was heard, and that but seventy weeks were 
determined to finish the transgression, and. to make an 
end of sins ; — and that then the Redeemer — the Holy of 
Holies, should bring in an everlasting righteousness— 
a righteousness, not merely legal, but eterqal. 

When once this mystery of a two-fold meaning is 
disclosed to us, it is impossible not to perceive it. 
Read the Old Testament with this notion, and see if 
the sacrifices were the true sacrifice ; if descent from 
Abraham was the true cause of the love of God ; if 
the land of promise were the true place of rest : cer- 
tainly not. Then they were types. Look then in the 
same way at all the ordained ceremonies, and all the 
commandments which speak not directly of love ; you 
will find them all typical.* , 



* The subject of types in the Old Testament has been a fer- 
tile theme of speculation. It may not be irrelevant or useless 
to introduce ht;re some remarks of Ernesti on the " Elements 
of Interpretation," with a note by the Translator, Frofessor 
Stuart. 

Properly speakins:^ there is no typical sense oftcofds. Types 
are not words but things^ -which God has designated as signs of 
^ future events. iSor is any special pains necessary for the in- 
terpretation of thtm. Ihe explanation of them, which the 
Holy Spirit himself has given, renders them intelligible. Be- 
yond his instructions on this subject, w^e should be very care- 
ful never to proceed. As for those, who maintain a typical de- 
sign in all parts of the Scripture, they certainly display very 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



JESUS CHRIST. 



The infinite distance between body and mind, figu- 
ratively represents the infinitely mare infinite dis- 
tance between mere intellect, and pure love ; fprthat 
love is supernatural. 

The pomp of external show has no attraction to 
men engaged deeply in intellectual research. The 
greatness of intellectual men is imperceptible to the 
rich, to kings and conquerors who are but carnally 
great. The grandeur of that wisdom, which comes 
from God, is invisible both to merely sensual, and 
merely intellectual men. Here then are three differ- 
ent orders of distinction. ^ 

Great minds have their peculiar empire, their re- 
'nown, their conquests. They need not the sensual 



nttle judgment or consideration ; for they lay open the way for 
the mere or6i/rarj/.introduction of types into every part of the 
Bible. The design of Ihe Holy Spirit, in the lAention of this 
or that thing in the Scriptures, can be understood only so far as 
he himself has explained it, or afforded obvious grounds of ex- 
planation. 

If it be asked, How far are we to consider the Old Testa- 
ment as' typical ? I should answer, without any hesitation ; 
just so much of it is to be regarded as typical, as the New 
Testament affirms to be so; and no more. The fact, that any 
thing or event undfer the Old Testament dispensation was de- 
signed to prefigure something under the New, can be known to 
us only by revelation ; and, of course all that is not designated 
by di^ne authority as typical, can never be made so, by any 
authority less than that which guided the writers of the Scrip- 
tures. Emesti^ Sec. } 25. 

See alio Jahn's Archaeology, J 310. 

An ingenious interpretation according to Pascal's views of 
types, may be seen Chap. xxi. Sec. 31. A. E. 
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splendors of this world,' betwee^n which, and the 
thinpcs that they seek, there is little similarity. It is 
the mind, and not the eye which appreciates their ex- 
cellence ; but then this satisfies them. 

The saints also have their empire, their renown, 
tlieir greatness, and their victories, and need not ei- 
ther sensual or intellectual splendor, to make them 
great. Such things are not of their order, and neither 
increase nor 'diminish the greatness which they seek. 
God and his angels discern them, whilst to the bodily 
eye, or the philosophic mind, they are alike invisible ; 
but to them, God is every thing. 

Archimedes is venerated independently of the dis- 
tinction of his birth. He won no battles ; but he has ' 
given some wonderful inventions to the world. How 
great, how illustrious, is he to the scientific mind ! 

Jesus Christ, without wealth, without the ^adventi- 
tious distinction of scientific discovery, comes in his 
order — that of holiness. He publishes no inventions^ 
he wears no crown ; but he was humble, patient, ho- 
ly in the sight of God, terrible to wicked spirjts, and 
free from sin. But in what mighty splendor, and with 
what prodigious magnificence has he come forth be- 
fore the eyes of the heart — the optics of true wis- 
dom. 

Although Archimedes was of princely birth, it 
would have been idle to have brought this forward in 
his book of geometry. 

It had been useless also for our Lord Jesus Christ to 
come on earth as a monarch, in order to add dignity 
to the reign of holiness.* But how becoming is the 
peculiar lustre of his own order. 

It is folly in^leed to be offended at the low condition 
of Jesus Christ, as if that meanness were of the. same 
order with the glory that he came to manifest. Con- 
template that grandeur in his life, in his passion, in his 



* That is, holiness exhibited alone and independent of all 
adventitious distinctions. 
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►bscurity, in his death, in the choice of his disciples, 

I their forsaking him, in his unseen resurection, and 

II the other circumstances of his case ; you will find 
im so truly great, that there is little cause to com- 
lain of meanness. It has no existence. 

But there are men who can only admire the dis- 
nctions of external pomp, to the exclusion of all 
lental excellence. And there are other? who rever- 
nce only intellectual greatness : as if in the true wis- 
om there were not a far loftier worth. 

All organized bodies, the heavens, the earth, the 
:ars, taken together, are not equal in value to the 
leanest mind ; for mind knows these things ; it knows 
self: but matter knows nothing. And all bodies, and 
11 minds united, are not worth one emotion of love. 
t is of an order of excellence infinitely higher. 

We cannot elicit from ubiversal matter a single 
tiought. It is impossible. Thought is of a higher 
rder of creation. Again, all bodies, and all spirits 
ooibined, could not give birth to a single emotion of 
eal love. This is also impossible. Love is of an- 
ther and still higher order of being. It is supernat- 
iral. 

2. Jesus Christ lived in such obscurity, (we use the 
lord in the worldly sense) that historians who record 
one but important events, scarcely discerned him. 

3. What man ever had more renown than Jesus 
'hrist ? The whole Jewish people foretold his com- 
ag. Tl^e Gentiles when he came, adored him. Both 
ews and Gentiles look to him as their centre. And 
et what man ever enjoyed so little of such a fame, 
►ut of thirty-three years, he passed thirty unseen ; 
nd the remaining three, he was accounted an impos- 
)r. The priests and rulers of his nation rejected 
im. His friends and relations despised him : and at 
ingtb, betrayed by one of his disciples, denied by an- 
ther, and abandoned by all, he died an ignominious 
eath. 

In how much, then, of this splendor did he partici- 
ate ? No man was ever so illustrious ; no man was 
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ever so degraded : but all this lustre was for oar 
sakes, that we might know him ; none for his own. 

4. Jesus Christ speaks of the most sublime subjects 
with such simplicity, that he seems not to* hare 
thought on them ; and yet with such accuracy, that 
what he thought is distinctly brought out. This un- 
ion of artlessness with perspicuity, is perfectly beau- 
tiful. 

Who taught the evangelists the qualities of a truly 
heroic mind, that they should paint it to such perfec- 
tion in Jesus Christ? Why have they told of his 
weakness during his agony ? Could they not describe 
a resolute death? .Undoubtedly. St. Luke himself 
paints St. Stephen's death with more of fortitude than 
that of Christ. They have shewn him to be, capable 
of fear, before the hour of death was come ; but af- 
terwards perfectly calm. When they tell of his being 
in afl3iction, that sorrow proceeded from himself ; but 
when men afflicted l^im, he was unmoved. 

The church has at times had to prove to those who 
denied it, that Jesus Christ was man, as well as that 
he was God ; and appearances were as much against 
the one truth as against the other. 

Jesus Christ is a God to whom we can approach 
without pride ; and before whom we abase ourselves 
without despair. 

5. The conversion of the heathen was reserved for 
the grace of the Messiah. Either the Jews did not 
try it, or they were unsuccessful. All that Solomon 

^ ^ and the prophets said on this subject, was vain. Their 
wise men, also, as Plato and Socrates, could not lea^ 
them to worship the one true God. 

The gospel speaks only of the virginity of Mary, 
up to the period of the Saviour's birth. Every thing 
has reference to Jesus Christ. 

The two Testaments contemplate Jesus Christ ; the 
one as its expectation ; the other as its exemplar ; both 
as their centre. ^ 

The prophets predict, but were not predicted. The 
saints were predicted, but do not predict. Jesus 
Christ predicts, and is predicted. 
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Jesus Christ for all men ; Moses for one people. 
The Jews are blessed in Abraham ; / will bless them 
thai bless thee^ Gen. xii. 3. Bat all nations are blessed 
in his seed. Gen. xviii. 18. He is a light to lightenthe 
Gentiles, Luke ii. 32. 

He has not done so to any nation^ (Psalm cxlvil. 20.) 
said David, when speaking of the law. But in speak^ 
ing of Jesus Christ, we may say, He hath done so to 
all nations. 

Jesus Christ is an universal blessing. The church 
limits her sacramental services to the apparently faith- 
ful. Christ gave himself a ransom for all. 

Let us then open our arms to our Redeemer, who, 
having been promised for 4000 years, is come at length 
to sufijpr and to die for us, at the period, and under all 
the circumstances predicted. And while, through his 
grace, we await a peaceful death, in the hope of being 
united to him for ever, let us receive with joy either 
the prosperities which it pleases him to give, or the 
trials that he sends for our profit, and which, from his 
own example, we learn to endure. 



CHAPTER XV. 

PROPHETICAL PROOFS OF JESUS CHRIST. 

The most powerful evidence in favor of Jesus 
Christ, is the prophecies ; and to them also God ap- , 
pears to have had the mdst special regard ; for the oc- 
currence of those events which fulfil them, is a miracle 
which has subsisted from the beginning of the church 
to the end. God raised up a succession of prophets, 
during a period of 1600 years, and during four subse- 
quent centuries, he scattered these prophecies, vvith 
the Jews who possessed them, throughX)ut all parts of 
the world. Such, then, was the preparation for the 
birth of Christ ; for as his gospel was to be believed 
by all the world, it required not only that there should 
be prophecies to render it credible, but that these 
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prophecies should he diffused throughout the world, in 
order that all the world might believe. 

If one individual only had written a volume of pre-* 
dictions respecting Jesus Christ, and the time and 
manner of his coming, and then Jesus Christ had 
come, in accordance to these predictions, the proof 
would he infinitely powerful. But we have more 
than this. In this case there is a series of men for 
4000 years, who constantly and without discrepancy 
foretel the same advent. He is announced by a whole , 
people, who subsist for 4000 years, to yield a success 
sive cumulative testimony to their certain expectation 
of his coming; and from which neither threat nor per- * 
secution could turn them. This is much ampler proofr 

2. The appointed period was predicted by the state 
of the Jews, by the state of the heathen, by the state 
of the temple, and by the precise number of years. 

The prophets having given several signs which 
should happen at the coming of Messiah^ it follows 
that all signs should occur at the same time ; and hence 
it followed, that the fourth monarchy should be come 
at the expiration of the seventy weeks of Daniel ; 
that the sceptre should then depart from Judah; and 
that then Messiah should come. At that very crisis, 
Jesus Christ came, and declared himself the Messiah. 

It is predicted, that during the fourth monarchy, 
before the destruction of the second temple, before 
the dominion of the Jews had ceased, and in the sev- 
entieth week of Daniel, the heathen should be in- 
structed and led to the knowledge of that God, whom 
the Jews worshipped, und they who loved him, should 
be delivered from their enemies, and filled with his 
love and his fear. 

And it did happen, that during the fourth monarchy 
and before the destruction of the second temple, mul- 
titudes of the heathen worshipped God, and lived a 
heavenly life ; women devoted to God their virginity, 
and their whole life : men renounced a life of pleasure*; 
and that which Plato could not accomplish with a few 
chosen and well disciplined individuals, was now ef^ 
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iected by a secret influeacQ, operating through a few 
i¥ords, on hundreds of thousands -of illiterate men. 
' And what is all this? It is that which has been 
foretold long before. / will pour out my Spirit upon 
illjlesh. All men were lying in wretchedness and un- 
belief. Now the whole earth kindles into love. Pria- 
ces laid aside their splendor : the wealthy parted with 
tbeir abundance : girls submitted to martyrdom : child- 
ren forsook their homes to live in the deserts. — 
Whence is this energy ? It is that Messiah has come. 
This is the effect and the proof of his arrival. * 

For 2000 years the God of the Jews was unknown 
to the countless multitudes of the heathen; but, at the 
time predicted,, the heathen rushed in crowds to wor- 
ship this only God. The temples are thrown down ; 
and kings themselves bend before the cross. Whence 
comes this ? The Spirit of God has been poured out 
upon the earth. 

^ It was foretold that Messiah should come to estab- 
lish a new covenant, which should cause them to for- 
get their departure from Egypt. Jer. xxiii, 7. That 
fee sliould write his law, not on an exterior tablet, but 
c«i their hearts, Isaiah li. 7. ; and put his fear, which, 
till then, had been only superficial, in their hearts also. 
Jer^ xxxi, 33. That the Jews should reject Christ, 
tod that they should be rejected of God, because the 
chosen vine brought fojj^ wild grapes only. Isaiah .y. 
That the chosen people should be faithless, ungrate- 
fcl, and incredulous, — an unbelieving and gainsaying 
ffeople. Jsaiah Ixv. 2. That God should smite them 
With blindness, and that they should stumble like 
blind men at noon-day. Deut xxviii. That the 
church should be small at its commencement, and in- 
crease gradually. Ezek. xlvii. 

It was foretold that then idolatry should be over- 
thrown : that Messiah should overturn all the idols, 
md bripg men to the worship of the true God. Ezek. 
ax. 13. 

' That the temple and the images should be caused 
cease, and in every place a pure offering should be 
fiered, and not the blood of beasts. Mai, i. 1 1 
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That he should teach men the perfect way. I 
3. Micah iv. 2. That he should be the king, 
of Jews and Gentiles. Psalm ii. 6 — 8. Psalm 
And never has there come either before Jesus C 
or since, any man who has taught any thing like 

And at length, after so many individuals have 
dieted this advent, Jesus Christ appeared and s 
am he, and the time is fulfilled. He came to 
men that they had no enemies but themselves : 
their sinful inclinations separate them from 
that he came to -deliver them, te give them 
and to gather all men into one holy church ; to 
in this church both Jews and Gentiles ; and t( 
troy the idols of the one, and the superstitions < 
other. 

"What the prophets have foretold," said he, 
apostles will shortly accomplish. The Jews sh; 
rejected; Jerusalem will soon be destroyed; th< 
tiles shall come to the knowledge of God; and 
you shall have slain the heir of the vineyar 
apostles shall turn from you to them." 

Afterwards we find the apostles saying to the J 
a curse is coming upon you ; and to the Gentile 
shall know the Lord. 

To this dispensation all men were adverse, 
to the natural antipathy of their sinfulness. Th 
of both Jews and Gentiles, was oppressed b} 
who conspired to kill him. All that was mig 
the world, the learned, the wise, the powerful, a 
federated against this nascent religion. Some 
some censured, and others shed blood. But nc 
standing all opposition, in a short time, we see 
Christ reigiiing over both, — destroying the . 
worship in Jerusalem, which was its centre and 
ing there his first church ; and destroying the 
ship of idols at Rome, where idolatry centred, a 
tablishing in it his principal church. 

The apostles and the primitive Christians, a 
and powerless people, resisted all the powers < 
earth; overcame monarchs, philosophers, and 
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id destroyed an established idolatry. And all this 
as wrought by the alone energy of that word whiph 
id foretold it. 

The Jews, by slaying Christ, that they* might hot 
^knowledge him as Messiah, have completed the 
roof of his Messiahship. Their perseverance in de- 
ying him, makes irrefragable witnesses ip his behalf, 
did both by their killing him, and persisting to reject 
im, they have fulfilled the prophecy. 

Who does not recognize Jesus Christ in a great va- 
iety of particulars predicted of the Messiah ? For it \a 
lid, 

That he should have a forerunner, Mai. iii. 1.. That 
le should be born as an infant, Isaiah ix. 6. That he 
diould be born in Bethlehem, Micah v. 2. That he 
ibould spring from the family of Judah and ot David: 
lliathe should appear chiefly in Jerusalem, Mai. iii. 1. 
Hag. ii. lO: That he should hide these things from 
ht wise and prudent, and reveal them to the poor and 

babes That he should open the eyes of the blind, 
Ikould heal the sick, Isaiah xxxv. and lead those who 
anguished in darkness, into light, Isaiah xlii. 8, 9. 

That he should teach a perfect way^ and be the in- 
fractor of the Gentiles, Isaiah Iv. 4. i 

That he should be the victim offered for the sins of 
be world, Isaiah liii. 

That he should be the precious foundation stone, 
laiah xxviii. 26. ^ 

That he should be a stone of stumbling, and a rock 
f ofifence, Isaiah viii. 14. 

That the builders shall reject this stone, and that 
rod shall make it the head stone of the corner. Psalm 
Kviii. 22. And that this stone shall become a great 
lountain, and fill the earth, Dan. ii. 35. 

That he should be rejected. Psalm cxviii. 22. ; dis^ 
wned, Isaiah liii. 2.; betrayed. Psalm xl. 9.; sold, 
lach. xi. ' 1 2.; stricken, Isaiah L 6.; mocked and afflicted 

1 many different ways. Psalm Ixix. That they should 
ive him gall to drink. Psalm Ixix. 21.; that i^ej 
tioald pierce his hands and his feet. Psalm xxiL 
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16. ; that they should spit upon him, Isaiah 1. 6. ; and 
kill him, Dan. ix. ; and cast lots for his vesture, Psalm 
xxil. 1 8. That be should rise again the third day, 
Psalm xvi. Hosea yi. 2, That he should ascend to 
to heaven. Psalm xlvii. 5. — Ixviii. 18. ; and sit down. 
at the right hand of God, Psalm ex. 1. That the kings 
of the earth should take counsel against him. Psalm 
ii. That sitting at the right hand of God, he shook! 
make his foes his footstool. Psalm ex. 1. That all kif^ 
shall fall down before him — all nations shall worship 
him. Psalms Ixxii. That the Jews should subsist per- 
petually as a people, Jer xxxi. 36. That they should 
wander about, Amos ix. 9. ; without a prince, without 
a sacrifice, without an altar, Hosea iii. 4. ; and wlthoiit 
prophets. Psalm Ixxiv. 9. ; looking for redemption) bat 
looking in vain, Isaiah lix. 9. Jer. viii. 1 5. 

3. The Messiah was to form to himself fi numeroiB 
people, elect and holy ; to lead them, to nourish them, 
to bring them into a place of rest and holiness ; to make I 
them holy to the Lord, to make them the temple of I 
God; to reconcile them to God ; to save them fronlj 
the wrath of God ; to rescue them from the slaverfT 
of sin, which evidently reigns over men; to give alawl^ 
to them, and to write it in their hearts ; to offer himself] | 
to God for them ; to sacrifice him for them ; to be both 
the spotless victim, and the offering priest; he was to 
offer himself, both his body and his blood to God.— 
Jesus Christ has done all this. 

It was foretold that a deliverer should come, who 
should bruise the serpent's head, who should deliver his 
people from all their, iniquities. Psalm cxxx. 8. ; that he 
should establish a new covenant, which should be eTe^ 
lasting ; and a new priesthood after the order of Mel- 
chisedec, to abide for ever ; that the Messiah should be 
glorious, powerful, and mighty, and yet so abject, as 
to be disowned ; that he should not be esteemed for 
what he -really was; that he should be ^r^ected, 
that he should be slain ; that his people who denied 
him, should be his people no longer ; that the idola- 
trous Gentiles should believe, and fly to him for ref- 
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age ; that he should abandon Zion, to reig^n in the centre 
of idolatry ; that the Jewish nation, notwithstanding, 
should Jtlll subsist ; and that this person so predicted, 
should spring out of* Judah, at the time when the 
kingdom ceased. 

4. Now consider, that from the beginning of the 
world, the expectation, or the actual worship, of Mes- 
siah, has continued without interval ; that he was 
promised to the first man, immediately after his fall ; 
that other men appeared subsequently, who declared 
that God had revealed to them also, that a Redeemer 
should be born, who would save his people ; that Abra- 
ham then came, who affirmed the fact of a revelation 
made to him, that the Redeemer should descend from 
him^ by a son ofhis, who was yet unborn ; that Jacob 
said, that out ofhis twelve^fions, Judah should be the 
^direct ancestor of the Messiah ; that Moses and the 

prophets, at length pointed out the time and manner 
of his coming; that they declared the then present 
law, to be only a provincial appointment till the com- 
■ing of Messiah ; that, till then only it should endure, 
but that the other should last for ever ; but so that 
either the old law, or that of Messiah, of which the 
first was a typical pledge, should be ever on the earth ; 
that such has been the fact ; and that at length Jesus 
Christ did come, in circumstances entirely conformed 
to all these minute predictions. Surely this is won- 
jderful ! 

But it will be said. If all this was so clearly foretold 
to the Jews, why did they not believe, or why ace 
they not utterly destroyed for having resisted so clear 
a testimony ? I answer, that both these facts are in 
the prediction ; both, that they would not believe this 
ample testimony, and that they should not be extermin- 
ated. And nothing could more effectually subserve 
the glory of Messiah ; for it was not sufficient to have 
the testimony of prophecy on his behalf; but those 

I prophecies must be preserved in circumstances actual- 
y free from the slightest taint of suspicion. 

5. The prophetic writings have, blended with the 

14 
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predictions concerning Messiah, some others that were 
local and peculiar, in order that the prophecies, con- 
cerning Messiah, might not be without some other ev^- 
idence ; and that the local predictions might have their 
use in the system. 

We have no king but Caesar^ said the J^ws. Then 
Jesus was the Messiah. For their avowed king was 
an alien, and they recognized no other. 

A doubt hangs on the beginning of the seventy Weeks 
of Daniel, on account of the wording of the prophecy 
itself; and also on the termination of that period, ow- 
ing to the differences among chronologists. But the 
utniost limits of the difference is not more than 200 
jears. 

The prophecies which tell of Messiah's poverty, de- 
scribe him also as lord of all nations. 

The prophecies which announce the time of his 
advent, only speak of him as the king of the Gentiles, 
and as a sufferer. ; not as a judge coming in the clouds 
of heaven; and those which describe him as judging 
the nations on his throne of his glory, say nothing of 
the precise period of his coming. 

When thoy speak of Messiah's advent in glory, it is 
evidently his coming to judge the world, not to redeem 
it. Isaiah Ixvi. 15, 16. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OTHER PROOFS OF JESUS CHRIST. 

If we do not give credit to the apostles, we must 
hold either that they are deceived or deceivers. But 
either alternative has its difficulties. In the first case, 
it is scarcely possible to be cheated into a belief, that 
a dend man had risen again ; and in the other, the 
supposition that they were themselves impostors, is 
very absurd. Let us follow out the case. Let us 
suppose that these twelve men assembling after the 
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death of Christ, and conspiring together to maintain 
that he had risen from the dead. We know, that by 
this doctrine, they attacked all the powei-s of this world. 
The heart of man also is strongly disposed to levity 
and to change, and easily influenced by promises and 
giflts. Now, if in these circumstances of risk, but one 
of them* had been shaken by those allurements, or what 
is more likely, by imprisonment, torture, or the pain of 
death, they were all lost. 

While Jesus Christ was with them, he could sustain 
them ; but afterwards, if he did not appear to them, 
. who did encourage them to action ? 

2. The style of the gospel is admirable in many re- 
spects ; and, amongst others, there is not a single in- 
vective indulged by the historians against Judas or 
Pilate, or any of the enemies or murderers of Jesus 
Christ. 

Had this delicacy on the part of the evangelical his- 
torians been only assumed, together with all the other 
features of their amiable character ; and they only as- 
samed it, that it might be observed, — then, even 
though they had not dared in some way or other to 
point the attention to it themselves, they could not 
have failed to procure some friend to notice it to their 
advantage. But as they were quite un.affected and 
disinterested, they never provided any one to make 
such a comment. In fact, I know not that the remark 
was ever made till now ; and this is a strong proof of 
the simplicity of their conduct. 

3. Jesus Christ wrought miracles ; so did his apos- 
tles. So also did the primitive saints ; because, as the 
prophecies were not fulfilled, and were in fact only 
fulfilling in them, there was as yet no testimony to the 
truth but miracles. It was ibretold that Messiah 
should convert the nations. How could this prophecy 
be fulfilled but by the conversion of nations ; and how 
were the first nations to be converted to Messiah, not 
.seeing this conclusive result of the prophetic testimo- 
ny in suppoi t of his mission^? Till his death and res- 
urrection, thenj and even till some nations had been 
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converted, the whole evidence was not complete; and 
Ijcnce miracles were necessary during the whole of 
that tinio. Now, however, they are no longer needed. 
Prophecy fulfiHed is a standing miracle. 

4. The slate of Ihe Jews strikingly proves the truth 
of our roligion. It is wonderful to see this people, sab- 
eieting for so many centuries, and to see them always 
wretched : it heing essential to the evidence in sup- 
port of.Tesus Christ, that they should subsist as witness- 
es to him ; and that they should be miserable, because 
they slew him. And though their misery presses 
against their existence^ they exist still, in spite of their 
misery. 

But were they not almost in the same state at the 
time of the captivity ? No. The continuance of the 
. sceptre was not interrupted by the captivity in Baby- 
lon ; because their return was promised and predicted. 
When Nebuchadnezzar led them captive, lest it should 
be supposed that the sceptre had departed from Ju- 
dah, it was previously declared to them, that they 
should be there for a short time only, and that they 
should be re-established. They had still the consola- 
tion of their prophets, and their kings were not taken 
away. But the second destruction of their polity, is 
without any promise of restoration, without prophets, 
without kings, without comfort, and without hope; 
Tor thu sceptre is removed for ever. 

That was Fcarccly a captivity which was alleviated 
by the promise of deliverance in seventy years ; but 
now they are captive without hope. 

God had promised them, that even though he scat- 
tered them to the ends of the earth, yet if they 
were faithful to his law, he would bring them back 
again. They are faithful to the law, and yet re- 
main in oppression. It follows, then, that Messiah 
must be come, and that the law which contained these 
promises had been superseded by the establishment of 
a new law. 

4. Had the Jews been all converted to the faith of 
Christ, we should have had none but suspected wit- 
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nesses, and had. they been extirpated, we should have 
had no witnesses at all. 

The Jews rejected Christ, yet not all of them. — 
Those who were holy received him ; those who were 
carnal did not : and so lar is this from militating against 
his glory, that it gives to it the finishing touch. The 
reason of their rejection, and the only one which is 
found in their writings, in the Talmud, and in the Rab- 
bins, is that Jesus Christ did not subdue the nations bj' 
force of arms. " Jesus Christ," they say, " has been 
slain ; he has fallen ; he has not subdued the heathen 
by his might; he has not given us their spoils; he 
has given no wealth." Is that all they can say ? It is 
for this that I love him. A Messiah such as they de- 
scribe, I have no wish for. 

6. How delightful it is to see with the eye of faith, 
Darius, Cyrus, Alexander, the Romans, Pompey, and 
Herod, laboring unwittingly for the glory of the gos- 
pel. 

7. The Mohammedan religion has for its foundation 
the Koran and Mohammed. But has this man, who 
was said to be the last prophet expected in the world, 
been at all the subject of prediction ? And what 
mark has he to accredit him, more than any other man 
who chooses to set up for a prophet? What miracles 
does he himself affirm that he performed ? What 
mystery has he taught, even by his own account ? — 
What morality did he teach, and what blessedness did 
he promise. 

Mohammed is unsupported by any authority. His 
reasons then had need to be powerful indeed, since 
they rest solely on their own strength. 

8. If two men utter things which appear of a com- 
mon place and popular kind, but the discourse of one 
has a twofold sense understood by his disciples, whilst 
the discourses of the other have but one meaning ; 
then any one, not in the secret, hearing the two per- 
sons saying similar things, would judge in a similar way 
of both. But if, in conclusion, the one utters heaven- 
Iv things, whilst the other still brings forward only 

14* 
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common-place, and mean notions, and even fooleries 
he would then conceive that the one spoke with i 
mystic meaning, and the other did not ; the one hav- 
ing sufficiently proved himself to be incapable of ab- 
surdity, but capable of having a mystic sense ; the oth- 
er, that he can be absurd, but not a setter forth oi 
mysteries. 

9. It is not by the obscurities in the writings of Mo- 
hammed, and which they may pretend have a mystic 
sense, that 1 would wish him to be judged, but by his 
plain statements, as his account of paradise, and sach 
like. Even in these things he is ridiculous. Now, it 
is not so with the Holy Scriptures. They also have 
their obscurities ^ but then there are many clear and 
lucid statements, and many prophecies in direct terms 
which have been accomplished. The cases then are 
not parallel. We must not put on an equal footing, 
books which only resemble each other in the exist- 
ence of obscurities, and not in those brilliancies,which 
substantiate their own divine origin, and justly claim 
a due reverence also for the obscurities, by which 
they are accompanied 

The Koran itself says that Matthew was a good 
man. Then Mohammed was a false prophet, either in 
calling good men wicked, or in rejecting as untrue, 
what they affirm of Jesus Christ. 

10. Any man may do what Mohammed did ; for he 
wrought no miracles, he fulfilled no previous prophecy. 
No. man can do what Jesus Christ did. 

Mohammed established his system by killing others; 
Jesus Christ by exposing his disciples to death ; Mo- 
hammed by forbidding to read; Jesus by enjoining it. 
In fact, so opposite were their plans, that, if accord- 
ing to human calculation, Mohammed took the way to 
succeed — Jesus Christ certainly took the way of fail- 
ure. And instead of arguing, that because Mohammed 
succeeded, therefore Jesus Christ might j it follows 
rather, that since Mohammed succeeded, Christianity 
must have failed, if it had not been supported by ao 
energy purely Divine. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



IE PUIIPOSE OF GOD TO CONCEAL HIMSSLT FROM SOME, AND 
TO REVEAL HIMSELF TO OTHERS. 



It was the purpose of God to redeem mankind, and 
; extend salvation to those who will seek it. But 
len render themselves so unworthy of it, that he la- 
quitable in refusing to some, because of the hardness 
f their heqrts, that which he bestows on others, by a 
lercy to which they have no claim. Had he chosen 
) overcome the obstinacy of the most hardened, he 
f)uld have done so, by revealing himself to them so 
istinctly, that -they could no longer doubt the truth of 
is existence. And he will so appear at the last day, 
ith such an awful storm, and such a destruction of the 
time of nature, that the most blind must see him. 

He did not, however, choose thus to appear at the 
dvent of grace; because, as so many men rendered 
lemselves unworthy of his clemency, he determined 
lat they should remain strangers to the blessing which 
ley did not desire. It would not then have been just to 
ppear in a mode manifestly divine, and such as abso- 
itely to convince all men ; nor would it have been 
ist on the other hand, to come in a mode so hidden, 
lat he could not have been recognized by those who 
>ught him in sincerity. It was his will to make him- 
i\£ perfectly cognizable to all such ; and hence, will* 
ig to be revealed to those who seek him with their 
rhole heart, and hidden from those who, as cordially 
y from him, he has so regulated the means of know- 
ig him, as to give indications of himself, which are 
lain to those who seek rhim, and shrouded to 'those 
ho 3eek him jiot.* 



* The pillar of cloud anid of fire, is a beautiful illustration of 
is idea. 
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2. There is light enough for those whose main wish 
is to see ; and darkness enough to confound those of an 
opposite disposition. 

There is brightness enough to enlighten the elect, 
and sufficient ohscurity to keep them humble. 

There is mystery enough to blind the reprobate; 
but light enough to condemn them, and to make them 
inexcusable. 

If this world subsisted only to teach men the exist- 
ence of God, his divinity would have shined forth in 
every part ofit with resistless splendor. But since 
the world only exists by Jesus Christ, and for him, and 
to teach men their fall and their redemption, the whole 
" abounds with proofs of these two truths. The appear- 
-ance of things indicates neither the total abandonment, 
nor the plenary presence of the Divinity, but the pres- 
ence of a God that hideth himself. Every thing wean 
this character. 

If God had never appeared at all, such a total coor 
cealment might have been ambiguous, and might hkve 
been referred equally to the non-existence of the Dei- 
ty," as to the un worthiness of men to know him. But 
his occasional manifestations remove the ambiguity. 
If he has appeared once, then he is always. And we 
are shut up to the conclusion, that there is a God, and 
that men are unworthy of his manifested presence. 

3. The purpose of God was more to rectify the will, 
than the understanding of man. Now, an unclouded 
brightness would have satisfied the understanding, and 
.left the will unreformed. Had therebeen no obscuri- 
ty, man would not have been sensible of his corruption. 
Had there been no light, man^ would have despaired of 
a remedy. It is then not only equitable, but profitable 
for us, that God should be partly hidden, and partly 
revealed ; since it is equally dangerous for man -to 
know God, without the conciousness of his misery ; or 
to know his misery, without knowing his God. 

4. All things around man teach him his real state ; 
but he should read them rightly. For it is not true 
either that God is wholly revealed, or wholly iiidden. 
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But both these assertions are true together, that he 
hides himself from those who tempt him, and that he 
discovers himself to those who seek him. Because 
men are, at the same time, unworthy of God, and yet 
capable ol receiving him ; unworthy in consequence 
of their corruption ; capable by their original nature. 

5. Every thing on earth proclaims the misery of 
man, or the mercy of God ; the powerlessncss of man 
without God^ or his might when God is with him. 

The whole universe teaches man, either that he is 
corrupt, or that he is redeemed. All things teach 
him his greatness or his misery In the heathen he 
sees the withdrawmcnt of God ; in the Jews, his pres- 
ence and protection. 

6. Ail things work together for good to the elect ; 
even the obscurities of Scripture ; for they reverence 

. (hem on account of those portions which are mani- 
L festly Divine. All things are evil to the reprobate, 
r even the plainest truths of Scripture, because they 
blaspheme them on account of those obscurities, 
which they cannot comprehend. 
I 7. If Jesus Christ had only come to sanctify and 
7 8a,ve, the whole of Scripture, and all other things, 
I would have tended to that object, and it would have 
^ been eaisy indeed to convince the infidel. But since, 
as Isaiah says, chap. viii. 14. he became both as a 
waduary (for salvation) and a rock of offence^ we can- 
not expect to overcome the obstinacy of infidelity. 
. Bat this does not militate against us, since we our- 
selves affirm, that God^s dealings with us were not 
meant to carry conviction to those stubborn, self-satis- 
'^ fied spirits, who do not sincerely seek for truth. 
t Jesus is come, that those who see not^ may see; and 
I iJuU those who see^ may become blind. He came to heal 
f the diseased, and let the whole perish : to call sinners to 
tepeniance and justification, and to leave the righteovsy 
those who think themselves righteous, in their sins : 
to Jill the hungry with good things^ and to send the rich 
empty away. 

What say the prophets of Jesus Christ? That be 



there woald have been no obscurity even to tl 
ed. If the period had been foretold obscurel 
would have been darkness on the minds of il 
for their mortal state would not convey to tl 
idea of Hebrew notation ; for instance, that 
letter should signify 600 years. The time tl 
was foretold plainly — the mode mystically. 

Thus, the wicked erroneously supposing, 
blessings promised were temporal, were mii 
though the time was so distinctly foretold j w 
righteous avoided the error, because the con: 
fiion of such blessings is with the heart, whicl 
calls that good, that it really loves ; but the kn< 
of the time was not a matter for the compr< 
of the heart. And thus the clear pointing on 
time, together with an obscure description 
blessing, could only mislead the wicked. 
. 8. Why was it necessary with respect to ] 
that it should be stated of him, that in hiqi t 
tre was to remain perpetually in Judah ; and ; 
at his coming, the sceptre should be taken i 
dah? 

As a provision, That seeing^ they might not i 
that hearings they might not understand^ nothii 
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^ould have been too plainly exhibited. But even to 
\n accurate observer, it may be distinctly traced 
through Thamar, Ruth, Bathsheba, &c. 

Even the apparently Tveak points in the chain of 
eyidence, have their peculiar force' to a well constitu- 
ted inind. Witness the two genealogies by Matthew 
and Luke, which prove that there has not been collu- 
sioD. 

10. Let them not reproach us any longer, with the 
Want of clearness in our evidence. We own the fact 
as part of our system. But let them recognize the 
tmth of our religion, even in its obscurities, in the 
little light that we have ; and in the indifference* re- 
specting the discovery of it, which is s<f generally 
manifested. 

Had there been but one religion, God would have 
been too manifest. The case were the same, if ottr 
religion only had its martyrs. 

Jesus Christ so far left the wicked to their wilful 
blindness, in that he did not say he was not of Naza- 
reth, nor that he was not the son of Joseph. 

As Jesus Christ dwelt unrecognized among men, so 
tbe truth dwells undistinguished among the crowd of 
vtilgar opinions. 

If the mercy of God is so great, that it makes us 
wise unto salvation, even while he hideth himself, 
what illumination may we not expect when he is fully 
revealed] 

We can know nothing of the work of God, if we 
Ao not admit as a iirst principle, that he blinds some^ 
wbUe he enlightens others. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THAT THIS RELIGION OF REAL CHRISTIANS, AND REAL J3 

IS ONE AND THE SAME. 

The Jewish religion seemed to consist essentiallj 
descent from Abraham, in circumcision, in sacrific 
and ceremonies, in the ark, and the temple at Jen 
lem, and in the law, and the covenant of Moses. 

I affirm that it did not consist in all, or any of th 
things, but simply in the love of God ; and that ( 
disallowed all the rest. 

That God did not choose the people who spn 
from Abraham according to the flesh. 

That the Jews were to be punished bj the Almigl 
as strangers would be, if they offended. If thou fen 
the Lord thy God^ and walk after other gods^ and se 
them^ and worship them ; I testify against you this d 
that ye shall surely perish ; as the nations which the L 
destroyeth before yourface^ so shall ye perish. 

That strangers would be accepted, even as 
Jews, if they loved God. 

That the Jews ascribed their safety to God, j 
not to Abraham. Doubtless thou art our father,, thc^ 
Abraham be ignorant ofus^ and Israel acknowledge 
not : thou^ Lord^ art our Father^ our Redeemer, Isai 
Ixiii. 16. 

Moses also had said, God accepteth not persons^ ' 
taketh rewards. 

I affirm that the Jewish religion enjoins also i 
circumcision of the heart. Circumcise^ therefore^ 
foreskin of your hearty and be no more stiff-necked. 1 
the Lord your God is- God of gods ^ and Lord of lordi 
great God^ a mighty^ a terrible^ ^c, Deut. x. 16, 17. 

That God promised to do this for them at some 
ture day. Jlnd the Lord thy God will circumcise 
hearty and the heart of thy seed^ to love the Lord thy C 
tsotth all thy heart, Deut. xxx. 6. 
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'That the uacircumcised in heart shall be judged and 
punished. God will punish them which are circumcised 
with the uncircumcised ; for all these nations are uucir" 
cumdsed^ and all the house of Israel are uncircumcised in 
heart. 

1. f affirm tha* circumcision was a sign, instituted 
^0 distingoish the Jewish people from ail other na- 
tions. And therefore it was that, while they wandered 
in the wilderness, they were not circumcised, because 
tiiey could then not intermingle with strangers; and 
that since the coming of Jesus Christ, it is no longer 

., necessary. 

- The love of God is every where enjoined. I caU 
i heauen and earth to record this day against you^ that I 

^ have set before you life and death^ blessing and cursing ; 

■c therefore choose life^ that both thou and thy seed may 

f Itoe ; that thou mayest love the Lord thy. God^ and that 

J thou mayest obey his voice^ and that thou mxxyest cleave 

. unto him^for he is thy life. Deut xxx. 19, 20. 

It is said also, that the Jews, from the want of this 

.-' love, shall be rejected for their crimes, and the Gen- 
tiles chosen in their stead. / zvill hide my face Jrom 

.. .thern^for they are avery froward nation.^ and unbelieving. 
They have moved me to jealousy with that which ^ *^^ 

^ God, — and I will move them to jealousy with those which 
are not a people. I will provoke them to anger with a 
foolish nation. Deut xxxii. 20, 21. 

That temporal blessings are fallacious, but that the 
true good is to be united with God. That their feasts 
were displeasing to God. That the sacrifices of the 
Jews displeased God; and not only those of the wicked 
Jews, but he had no pleasure in the sacrifices of the 
righteous, for, in Psaim 50th, previously to his special 
address to the wicked, beginning. But to the wicked 
God saithj^a. verse 16th, it is stated that God will not 
accept the sacrifices of beasts, nor their blood. 1 Sam. 
XV. 22. 

That the offerings of the Gentiles shall be accepted 
of God, Mai. i. 1 1. And that the offerings of the Jewi 
werenot acceptable to him, Jer. vi. 20. 

15 
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That God would make a Dew covenant bj Medsiahi 
and that the old one should be abolished, Jer. xxxL 31. 

That the former things shall be forgotten, Isa. xliiL 
18. 

That the ark shall be no more remembered, Jer. 
iii. 16. 

That the temple shall be rejected, Jer. vii. 12 — 14. 

That the sacrifices should be done awaj, and a purer 
sacrifice established, Mai. i. 10, It. 

That the order of the Aaronic priesthood should be 
rejected, and that of Melchisedec introduced by the 
Messiah, and that this should be an everlasting priest- 
hood. 

That Jerusalem shall be rejected, Isaiah v. That a 
new name shall be given. That it shall be a better 
and an eternal name, Isaiah Ivi. 5. 

That the Jews shall continue without prophet, 
priest, king, prince, sacrifice or altar; and that thej 
should subsist, notwithstanding, as a distinct people. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

WE CANNOT KNOW GOD 8AVINGI.T, BUT BY JESUS CHRIST. 

It is usual for the greater part of those who try to 
convince the ungodly of the being of a God, to begin 
with the works of nature ; and they seldom succeed. 
Not that I question the substantiality of that class of 
proofs, for they are consecrated by the Scripture; and 
they consist with sound reason; but frequently they 
are not well adapted to the disposition of mind, of those 
to whom they are so applied. 

For it should be observed, that this line of argument 
is not applied to those who have a living faith in the 
heart, and who see clearly that every thing which 
exists, is the work of God whom they adore. To 
such, all nature speaks for its author. To them the 
heavens declare the glory of God. But for those in 
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whom this light is extinct, and in whom we wish it to 
jrevive ; those men who are without faith and charity, 
and who find nothing but clouds and darkness through- 
oat nature ; for such it seems scarcely the right way 
to reclaim them, that we should ply them on a subject 
80 great and important, with proofs drawn from the 
course of the moon and the planets, or with any of 
those common-place arguments, against which they 
have invariably revolted. The hardness of their 
hearts has rendered them deaf to this voice of nature, 
ringing constantly upon their ear; and experience 
proves, that far from carrying them by these means, 
nothing is more likely to disgust them, and to destroy 
the hope of their discovering the truth, than professing 
to convince them simply by such reasonings, and tell- 
ing them that they will find truth altogether unveiled 

Certainly this is not the way in which the Scrip- 
tures speak of God, which are far better prepared to 
speak of him than we are. They tell us, we allow, 
that the beauty of creation declares its author ; but, 
they do not say that it does so to the whole world. 
On the contrary, they affirm, that the creature does 
not nirake God known by its own light, but by that 
light which God, at the same time, pours into^ the 
minds of those whom he thus instructs. That which 
may be krwwn of God^ is manifest in them ; for God 
hath shewed it to them^ Rom. i. 19. The Scripture 
teaches us in general, that God is a God^ that hideth 
himself; and, that since the corruption of human na- 
ture, he has left men in a state of blindness, from 
which they cannot escape, but through Jesus Christ, 
without whom all communion with God is impractica- 
ble. No mxin knoweth the Father^ but the iSon, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him^ Matt. ii. 27. 

The Scripture teaches the same truth also, where, 
in 80' many different passages, it affirms, that they who 
seek God shall find him. But we do not speak thus of 
a clear and self-evident light. It needs no seeking. It 
compels observation by its own brilliancy. 

2. Metaphysical arguments, in proof of Deity, are 
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SO remote from the common habits of reasoning, afld^ 
so intricate and involved, that they produce little buh 
pression ; and even though they may influence a few,it 
is only at the time when they are actually considering' 
the demonstration, and an honr afterwards, they fear 
the;; have deceived themselves; Quod curiositate cog- 
noverant mperhia ainiserunt. 

Besides, this sort of proof can only lead to a specv- 
hitive knowledge of God ; and to know him only in: 
this way, Is not to know him at all. 

The God whom. Christians worship, is not merely 
the divine author of geometric truths, and of tlie or- 
der of the elements. This is the belief of the heatheau 
He is not merely a God who watches providentially 
over the lives and fortunes of men, to bestow a succe»- ■ 
sion of happy years on his worshippers. This is lh« 
belief of the Jew. But the God of Abraham and of 
Jacob, the God of the Christian, "is a God of love and 
of consolation. He is a God who fills the soul and the 
heart which he possesses. He is a God who makes 
them feel within, their own misery; whose infinite 
grace unites itself with their inmost soul ; fills it with 
humility, and joy, and confidence, and love ; and makes 
it impossible for them to seek any other end than him- 
self 

The God of the Christians is a God who causes the 
soul to feel that he is its only good, that he is its only 
rest ; and that it can have no joy but in his love ; and 
who teaches it, at the same tim?, to abhor every ob- 
stacle to the full ardor of that affection. The self- 
love and sensual affection which impede it, are insuffer- 
able to it. God discloses to the soul this abyss of self- 
ishness, and that he himself is the only remedy. 

That is to know God as a Christian. But to know 
God thus, a man must know also his misery and un- 
worthiness, and the need he has ef a mediator, by 
whom he may draw near to God, and be again united 
to him. These two branches of knowledge must not 
be separated, for when separated, they are not only 
useless, but injurious. The knowledge of our ruin,. 
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nthout the knowledge of Jesus Christ, is despair. — 
Jut the knowledge of Jesus Christ delivers us both 
rom pride and despair, because in him we discern, at 
>nce, our God, our own guilt, and the only way of re» 
;overy. 

We may know God without knowing our wretched- 
less, or our wretchWness without knowing God ; or 
)oth, without knowing the way of deliverance from 
hose miseries by which we are overwhelmed. But 
ve cannot know Jesus Christ, without knowing, at 
mce our God, our ruin, and our remedy, because Jesus 
Uhrist is not merely God; but God our Saviour from 
nlseiy. • 

Hence, therefore, they who seek God without the 
Saviour, will discover no satisfactory or truly bene- 
icial light. For either they never discover that there 
5 a God; or, if they do, it is to little purpose ; because 
they devise to themselves some way of approaching 
(vithout mediation, that God, whom without the aid of 
a mediator, they have discovered : and thus they fall 
either into Atheism or Deism, two evils equally abhor- 
rent to the Christian system. 

We should aim then, exclusively, to know Jesus 
Christ, since by him only, we can expect ever to ob- 
tain a beneficial knowledge of God. 

He is the true God of mankind : that is, of miserable 
sinners. He is the centre of all, and to him every 
thing points: and he who knows him not, knows noth- 
\ng of the economy of this world, or of himself. For ' 
Qot only can we not know God, but by Jesus Christ, 
but we cannot know ourselves except by him. 

Without Jesus Christ, man must remain in sin and 
misery. In Jesus Christ, man is delivered from sin and 
misery. In him is treasured up all our happiness, our 
virtue, or very life, and light, and hope ; and out 
of him there is nothing for us but sin, misery, 
darkness, and despair; without him, we see nothing 
but obscurity and confusion in the nature of both God 
and man. 

15* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THOUGHTS ON MIRACLKS. 

We must judge of doctrine by miracles, and of mink 
cles by doctrine. The doctrine attests the miracles, 
and t!ie miracles attest the doctrine. Both sides of the 
assertion are true, and yet there is no discrepancy be* 
tweenthem. 

2. There are miracles which are indubitable evi- 
dedces of truth, and there are some which are not. We 
firbould have a mark to distinguish those which are, or 
they would be useless. But they are not useless ; they 
are of the nature of a foundation. The test then which 
is g^ven to us, should be such as not to destroy that 
proof which true miracles give to the truth, and 
which is the chief end of miracles. 

if no miracles had ever been adduced in support of 
falsehood, they would have been a certain criterion. 
If there were no rule for discrimination, miracles 
would have been useless ; there would have been no 
just grounds to credit them. 

Moses has given us one test, which is, when the 
miracle Icatls to idolatry If there arise among you a 
prophet^ or a dreamer of dreams^ and giveih thee a sign 
or a wonder^ and the sign or the wonder come to pass^ 
whereof he spake to thee^ sayings Let us go after other 
gods^ which thou hast not knoxvn^ and let us serve them; 
thou shah not hearken unto the words of that prophet^ or 
that dreamer of dreams : for the Lord your God proroei\ 
you. Deut. xiii. 1,2,3. Jesus Christ also has given 
us one in Mark ix. 39. There is no man who shall do o 
miracle in my name^ that can lightly speak evil of me. 
Whence it follows, that whoever declares himself open- 
ly against Jesus Christ, cannot do a miracle in his 
name. So that, if he works miracles, it is not in the 
name of Jesus Christ, and he should not be listened to. 
We see then the limits marked out to oar faith in mir* 



1 
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•acles^to which we must add no others. In the Old 
Testament, when they turn, men away from God. Id 
the NeWy when they turn mSn from Jesus Christ. 

So that if we see a miracle, we must at once receive 
it, or discover some plain reason to the contrary. We 
must examine if he who does it, denies God or Jesufr 
Christ. 

3. Every religion is false, which does not in its he- 
lief worship one God as the author of all thin^; and 
in' its morals, love one God as the end of all things. 
Every religion now which does not recognize Jeso& 
Ctvrist, is notoriously false, and miracles can avail it 
nothing. 

The Jews had a doctrine from God, as we have from 
Jesus Christ, and confirmed similarly hy miracles* 
Tbey were forbidden to believe in any worker of mir- 
acles, who sh6uld teach a contrary doctrine ; andy 
moreover, they were required to have recourse to 
their priests, and to adhere to them strictly. So that, 
apparently, all the reasons which we have for reject- 
ing workers of miracles, they had with respect to Je- 
sus Christ and his apostles. 

Yet, it is certain^ that they were very highly blama- 
ble for refusing to believe them on the testimony of 
their miracles ; for Jesus Christ said. That they would 
not have been blamable, if they had not seen his mira- 
cles. John XV. 22 — 24. 

It follows, then, that he regarded his miracles as an 
infallible proof of his doctrine, and that the Jews were 
bound by them to believe him. And, in fact, it was 
these miracles especially which made their unbelief 
criminal. For the proofs that they might have adduc- 
ed from Scripture, during the life of Christy were not 
alone conclusive; They might see there that Moses 
had said. Another praphet should come; but that 
would npt have proved Jesus Christ to be that proph- 
et, which was the whole matter in question. Such 
passages of Scripture, would have shewn them that 
Jesus Christ might be that prophet; and this, taken 
together with his miracles, should have deiermineii 
their belief that he really was so. 
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4. Prophecy alone was fiot a sufficient testic 
Jesas Christ, during his Jife ; and hence th 
could not have been crinlinal ia not believing 
fore his death, if his miracles had not deci 
point. Miracles, then, are suQicient when w( 
no contrariety in doctrine, and they should be re 

Jesus Christ had proved himself to be the J\ 
by confirming his doctrine more by his own n 
than by an appeal to the Scriptures and the pi 

It was by his miracles that Nicodemus k 
doctrine to he from God. We know that the 
teacher come from God ; for no man can do the 
'that thou doest^ except God be with him. John iii. 
did not judge of the miracles by the doctrine 
doctrine by the miracles: 

So that even though- the doctrine was suspe 
that of 'Jesus Christ might be by Nicddemus, 1 
it seemed to threaten with destruction the tr 
of the Pharisees, yet if there were clear and 
miracles on its side, the evidence for the 
ought to carry it against any apparent difficult; 
spect to the doctrine. This rule has its found; 
the indubitable principle, that God cannot le 
error. " 

There is something reciprocally due betwe 
and man. God says in Isaiah i. 18. Cane now 
us reason together. And in another place, Whai 
have done to my vineyard., that I have not done to ii 

Men owe it to God, to receive the religion 
he sends ; God owes it to men not to lead th< 
error. Now, they would be led into error, 
workers of miracles set forth a false doclrine, 
did not manifestly appear false to the apprehen 
common sense, and if a greater worker of n 
set foi;th a false doctrine, which did not manifef 
pear false to the apprehensions of common sen 
if a greater worker of miracles had not alrea 
joined upon them not to believe it. So that, 
church were divided, and the Arians, forinstanc 
affirm that they are founded upon the Scr 
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equally with the orthodox, bad wrought miracles, and 
the orthodox had not, men would be led into error. 
For, as a man who professes to make known the se^ 
eret things of God, is not worthy of credit on his own 
private authority, so a man, who, in proof of the 
communication that he has from God, raises the dead, 
predicts future events, removes mountains, and heals 
diseases, is worthy of credit ; and we are impious to 
refuse it, so long as he is not contradicted by some 
ether teacher who works still greater wonders. 

But is not God said to prove us? And may he not 
prove us by miracles which seem to uphold error ? 

There is a great difference between proving us, and 
leading tis into error. God proves us ; but he never 
leads into error. To prove, is to present the occasion: 
^hich does not impose a necessity to act. To lead 
into error, is to place man under the necessity of as- 
a«niiiig and approving a falsehood. This God cannot 
do ; yet he would do this, if in an obscure question,. 
he permitted miracles to be wrought on the side of' 
falsehood. 

We are warranted th^n to conclude, that it is im- 
possible for a man who conceals his false doctrine,. 
with a view to make it appear like truth, and who ail 
firms himself to be conformed to the will of God and' 
^, the rule of his church, to work miracles, in ordei 
r? gradually and insensibly to insinuate a false and subtle 
J] ]i error. This cannot be ; still less can it be, that God 
^\ who knoweth the hearty should work miracles in fa-- 
. :^* Vor of such a deceiver. 

;,'.. 6. There is a great difference between not being 
^^i for Jesus Christ, and avowing the infidelity ; and not 
^/J^ Wine for Jesus Christ, but pretending to be so. In 
T.i the JSrst case, perhaps miracles might be permitted, 
tg ^ot not in the other; for it is quite clear of the one 
' €la^ that they are opposed to the truth, but it is not 
j[\ ^ of the other ; and thus, sqch miracles may be right- 
f.J ly estimated. 

j^l Miracles^ then,, have been the test in doubtful poidts^ 
.^1 Wween the Jew and the heathen, the Jew and the 
\^t Christian. 
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We have seen this in all the combats of 
against error. In those of Abel against Cain ; o\ 
868 against the magicians of Egypt; of Elijah b\ 
the prophets of Baal ; of Jesus Christ ag^unst 
Pharisees; of St. Paul against Ely mas; of the . 
ties ag^nst the Exorcists ; and the primitive ( 
tians against infidels. The truth always surpass 
a contest of miracles ; and never in a contest foi 
true God, and for the truth of religion, has a mi 
been wrought in support of error, but a greater i 
cle has been wrought in support of truth. 

By this rule it is clear, that the Jews were i 
obligation to believe in Christ. He was suspect 
them, but his miracles were infinitely more strong 
the suspicions against him. They ought therefc 
have believed him. 

In the days of Jesus Christ, some believed in 
bat others would not, because the prophecies 
that Messiah should be born in Bethlehem ; instc 
which, they" conceived that Jesus Christ was be 
Nazareth. But they should have examined mor< 
rowly, whether he might not yet have been b( 
Bethlehem ; for his miracles being such, as to 
conviction, the alleged contradictions of his doc 
to Scripture, and this obscurity, did not operate t 
cuse, but merely to blind ihem. 

Jesus Christ healed him that was born blind, 
did many other miracles on the Sabbath-day, by r 
of which the Pharisees were blinded, who aflB 
that it was right to try the miracles by the doctri 

The* same rule which renders imperative the I 
in Christ, equally forbids the belief of antichrist 

Jesus Christ did not speak either against Go. 
against Moses. The antichrist* and the false p 
ets foretold in the Old and New Testaments, 
speak openly against God, and against Jesus C 
But to a concealed enemy, God will not give the 
er of openly working miracles. 



[Whom did l^ascal consider the antichrist ?] A. 
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I 

Moses foretold Jesus Christ, and commanded to fol- 
low him. Jesus Christ foretold the antichrist, and 
Forebad to follow him. 

The miracles of Jesus Christ were not predicted bj 
intichrist, but the miracles of antichrist were predict- 
ed by Jesus Christ. And thus, if Jesus Christ were 
aot the Messiah, he would have led into error; but 
lire could not be reasonably led into error by the mir- 
acles of antichrist. Therefore the miracles of anti- 
christ, do not affect the miracles of Jesus Christ In 
fact, when Jesus Christ predicted the miracles of an- 
tichrist, did he thiuk to injure the faith of his own ? 

There is no reason to believe in antichrist, that 
there is not for believing in Christ ; but there are 
reasons for believing in Christ, which there are not 
for believing in antichrist. 

6. Miracles assisted in the foundation, and will as- 
sist to the preservation of the church, to the days of 
- antichrist, and even to the end. 

Wherefore, God, to preserve this testimony in his 
: church, has either confounded all false miracles, or 
: Ibretold them in his word ; and, in both ways, has el- 
i eTated his cause, and us who believe in it, above those 
:j felse wonders which appear to us supernatural. 

It will be the same in future time. Either God will 
i not permit, or he will confound false miracles, or he 
i| 4nll work greater ; for miracles have such weight, 
I that however evident the truth of God may be, yet it 
ig necessary that he should warn us against them, 
when they are wrought against him ; without this, 
they might disturb us. 

And thus,, however much the passage in. the 15th of 
■Deuteronomj', which forbids to believe, and to hear 
[ittose who work miracles, and who thereby seduce 
[tfom the servjce of God ; and t at in St. Mark xiii. 22. 
iVUch says. There sludl rise up false Christs and fake 
i prophets^ who sludl do many signs and wonders^ and ^e- 
duce^ if it were possible^ the very elect ^ and some similar 
4NBe8, may appear to make against the authority of 
lOinLcles; nothing more directly proves their force. 
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The true reason why real miracles are not befier- 
ed, is the want of love to God. Ye believe not^ said 
Christ, because ye are not of my sheep. The same rsft- 
son holds, why men helieve false miracles. Beeadn 
they received not the love of the truth that they might be 
saved^ God shall send them strong dekuion^ that they skaU , 
believe a lie, 2 Thess. ii. 10. 

When I have considered how it is that mei^ repose 
such faith in impostors, who profess to have certain 
remedies for disease, us to put their lives in their 
hands, it has appeared to me, that the true reason is, 
that there are some real remedies ; for it could not be 
that there should be so many fallacious ones, and that 
they should obtain so much credit, if there were none 
that were true. Had there never been a real remedy, 
and all our diseases had been incurable, it is impossi- 
ble that any men could have supposed themselves, 
•able to cure ; or that so many others should have re- 
posed confidence in their boasted powers. As, for in- 
•stance, if any man professed to be able to prevent us 
from ever dying, no one would believe this, becacne 
there is not a single instance of success. But since 
many effectual remedies have been attested by the 
wisest of men, the disposition to believe has been thus 
created ; because, as the fact cannot generally be de- 
nied, that there are successful cures which are un- 
doubted, the people who are unable to discriminate 
between the false and the true, believe all. fn the 
same way, the belief of so many imaginary influences 
of the moon, originates in the fact, that some do exist, 
as the flux and reflux of the waters of the ocean. 

In the same way, it appears to me that there could 
never have been so many false miracles, false revela- 
tions and predictions, if there had not been some that 
were true ; nor so many false religions, if there had 
not been a true one. For had there been nothing of 
the kind, it is almost impossible that men could have 
invented these things, and still more so, that others 
should have believed them. But since there have 
been some very remarkable things which were tniei 
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ad that they have heen believed by the greatest 
moDg men, such an effect has been producetl, that 
Imost all the world has acquired a tendency to be- 
leve those that are untrue. And thus, instead of con- 
lading that because there are many false miracles, 
liere are none true, we must, on the contrary con- 
lade, that there are some true miracles because there 
re so many- false ; and that there are false ones, only 
rom this cause, that there are some true : and that, 
Q the same way, there are fal* religions, only be- 
aase one religion is true. The real cause of this is, 
he human mind, being prejudiced towards that side 
f the question, by some things that are true, acquires 
, predisposition to receive even what is counterfeit. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 

Pyrrhonism has been useful to religion, for after all, 
nen, before the coming of Christ, did not know where 
Ihey were, nor whether they were great or insignifi- 
cant And those who affirmed the one or the other, 
knew nothing really, and conjectured without reason, 
md at a venture. And whichever they denied, they 
irere still compelled to admit the principle of faith. 

8. Who would blame Christians for their inability 
to give a reason for their belief, when they profess to 
hold a religion, that they cannot altogether explain. 
On the contrary, they declare when they propose it 
to the Gentiles, that it is foolishness ; and should you 
Bieo complain that they do not go into the proof of it? 
tf tiiey prove it, they contradict their own words. It 
bbthe failure of proof, that they maintain their con- 
irtency. Yes, but while that excuses those who pre- 
I6iit the Christian religion as such, and cancels the 
Mme of producing it without a full and rational ex- 

16 
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planation ; it ^oes not eiccuse those, who, upon the 
offer of it made to them, refuse to believe. 

3. Do you conceive it impossible that God is infi- 
nite, and without parts ? Yes. I will shew you then 
a thing which is infinite and indivisible. It is'^a point 
moving every where with infinite velocity. Let this 
efifect of nature, which, at first, seemed impossible to 
you, teach you that there may be others which you 
do not know. Do not infer from these your days of 
apprenticeship, the conclusion that there is nothing 
more to be known, but rather that there is, infinitely 
more. 

• 4. The way of God, who does all things well, is to 
plant religion in the understanding by reasoning, and 
in the heart by his grace. But to seek to introduce 
it, either to the head or the heart, by violence, and by 
threatening, is not to infuse religion, but terror. Be- 
gin by pitying the incredulous. They are sufficiently 
unfortunate. We should not rail at them, but when it 
may profit them ; but it injures them. 

The whole of our faith is to be found in Jesus Christ 
and Adam. The whole of morals, in the ideas of cor- 
ruption and grace. 

5. The heart has its reasonings, which reason do6s 
not apprehend. We feci this in a thousand instances. 
It loves universal being natural!}^, and self naturally, 
just as it takes a fancy ; and it hardens itself against 
either as it will. You have chosen one, and renounc- 
ed the other. Was this a matter of reason with you? 

6. The world exists for the exercise of mercy and 
judgment upon men ; not as beings now issuing pure 
from the hands of God, but as the enemies of God, to 
whom he gives, as a matter of grace, sufficient light 
for their return, if they will seek and follow it: but 
sufficient to warrant their punishment if they refuse. 

7. After all, it must be acknowledged, that the 
Christian religion has something very wonderful in it. 
It is, says one, because you were born to it. Far 
from it. I resist it for that very reason ; lest I should 
be biassed by a prepossession. But though I were 
bof-n to it, I believe that I should have felt the same. 
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8. There are two ways of inculcating the truths of 
>ur religion, one by the force of reason, the other by 
he authority of Him who declares them. Men do not 
136 the latter, but the former. They do not say, We 
nust believe this, for the- Scriptures which teach it 
ire divine ; but we must believe for this and the other 
*eason, our own weak arguments ; for reason itself is 
easily perverted. 

Those who appear most hostile to the glory of re- 
Igion, are not altogether useless to others. We would 
:onchide, in the first place, that there is something" 
iuperndtural in their hostility, for a blindness so great 
is not natural. But if their own folly makes them 
mch enemies to their own welfare, it may serve as a 
Framing to others, by the dread of an example so mel- 
incholy, and a^folly so much to be pitied. 

9. Without Jesus Christ, the world could not con- 
tinue to exist. It must either be destroyed, or be- 
zois^e a hell. 

Does he who knows human nature, know it only to 
be miserable ? And will he only who knows it, be the 
only miserable ? 

It was not necessary that man should see nothing at 
all. It was not necessary that he should see sufficient 
to believe that he had hold of truth ; but it was neces- 
sary that he should see sufficient to know that he has 
lost it. To ascertain what he has lost, he must see 
and not see ; and this is precisely the state of human 
nature. 

It was necessary that the true religion should teach 
as both our greatness and our misery, and lead us 
both to. the esteem and contempt, the love and the ha- 
tred, of self. 

10. Religion is a matter of such importance, that 
It is quite just, that they who will not be at the pains 
to seek it, if it is obscure, should not discover it. What 
can they complain of, if it is such, that it may be 
found for seeking ? 

Pride Counterbalances and cancels all our miseries. 
How monstrous this is, and how manifestly man is as- 
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tray ! He is falleo from his high estate, and he seeks 
it agaiD restlessly. 

After we had become corrupt, it was right that we 
who are in that state should know it ; both those who 
delight in it, and those who do not. But it is not nec- 
essary that all should see the way of redemptioD. 

When you say that Christ did not die for all, you 
give occasion to a vice of the human heart, which con- 
stantly applies to itself the exception. Thus you give 
to despair, instead of cherishing hope. 

11. The wicked who abandon themselves,^blindlj 
to their lusts, without the knowledge of God, and 
without troubling themselves to seek him, verify in 
themselves this fundamental principle of the faith which 
they oppose, that human nature is corrupt. And the 
Jews who oppose so stubbornly the Christian religion, 
confirm also this other fundamental truth of the relig- 
ion which they oppose, — that Jesus Christ is the true 
Messiah, and that he is come to redeem men, and to 
deliver them from corruption and misery, — as much 
by their state at the present day, which is found pre- 
dicted in their prophetic writings, as by those same 
prophecies which they hold, and which they scrupu- 
lously preserve, as containing the marks by which 
they are to recognize Messiah. And thus, the proofs 
of human corruption, and of the redemption of Jesus 
Christ, which are the two leading truths of the system, 
are drawn from the profane who boast their utter in- 
difference to this religion, and from the Jews, who are 
its avowed and irreconcileable enemies. 

12. The dignity of man in his state of innocence, 
consisted in the dominion of the creatures, and in using 
them ; but now it consists in avoiding and subduing 
them. 

13. Many persons go so much the more dangerously 
astray, hecause they assume a truth as the foundation 
oftheir error. Their fault is not the following a 
falsehood ; but the following of one truth, to the ex- 
clusion of another. • 

There are many truths, both in faith and morals. 
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which seem repugnant and contrary to eiach other, 
and which are yet linked together in a most beautiful 
order. 

*The source of all heresies, is the exclusion of some 
one or other of these truths ; and the source of all the . 
objections which heretics bring forward, is the ignor- 
ance of some of th^se truths. And it usually happens, 
that being unable to conceive the relation between two 
apparently opposing truths, and believing that the 
adoption of one, involves the rejection of the other; 
they do actually embrace the one, and renounce the 
other. 

The Nestorians maintained, that there were two 
persons in Jesus Christ, because there were two na- 
tures ; and the Eutychians, on the contrary, that there 
was but one nature, because there was but one person. 
The Orthodox unite the two truths, of two natures, and 
one person. 

. ^ The shortest way to prevent heresy, is to teach the 
whole truth ; and the surest way of refuting heresy, is 
to meet it by an unreserved declaration of truth. 

Grace will be ever in the world, and nature also. — 
There will always be Pelagians, and always men of 
the Catholic faith ; because our first birth makes the 
one, and the second birth the other. 
- It will he one of the severest pangs of the damned, 

'^ to find that they are condemned, even by their own 

[ , reason, by which they pretended to condemn the 

V Christian religion. 

'^ 14. It is a common feature of the lives of ordinary 
men, and of saints, that they are all seeking happiness ; 
they differ only in respect to the point where they 
place it. Each counts him an enemy, who prevents 
his attaining the desired object. 

We should determine what is good or evil by the 
will of God, who can neither be unjust nor blind, and 
not by our own will which is always full of wickedness 
. and error. 

15. Jesus Christmas given in the gospel, this crite- 
rion of those who have faith, that they speak a new 

16* 
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laDgoage ; and, in fact, the renewing of the thoagbto 
and wishes, alters the conversation also. For these new 
things, which cannot he displeasing to God, in the same 
way as the old man could not please him, differ widely 
from earthly novelties. The things of the world, 
however novel, soon grow old in the using ; while this 
new spiritual nature becomes newer and fresher as it 
goes forward. Our outward man perishes^ says St Paal, 
but the inner man is renewed day by day. And it will 
never be completely renewed, but in eternity, where 
the}' sing without ceasing, the new song of which Da- 
vid speaks in his Psalms; (Psalm xxxiii. 3.) the soog 
which flows spontaneously from the pure sprit of love. 

16. When St Peter and the apostles (Acts xv.) delib- 
erated on the abolishing of circumcision, where the 
point in question involved an apparent contradiction 
of the law of God; they did not consult the prophets, 
but held by the simple fact of the Holy Ghost, to those 
who were uncircumcised. They judged it a more 
certain way of settling the question, that God approved 
those whom he had filled with his Spirit, than that it 
did not become them to observe the law. They knew 
that the end of the law was but the gift of the Spirit; 
and that since they had received it without circumcis- 
ion, the ceremony was not essentially necessary. 

17. Two laws are better fitted to govern the whole 
Christian republic, than all political codes whatever. 
These arc, The love of God, and the love of our 
neighbour. 

Our religion is adapted to minds of every order. — 
The multitude looks only at its present state and estab- 
lishment ; and our religion is such, that its establish- 
ment is a sufficient evidence of its truth. Others trace 
it up to the apostles. The best informed follow it up 
to the creation of the world. The angels see better 
and farther still; they trace it up to God himself. 

Those to whom God has given religion as the feel- 
ing of the heart, aie happy indeed, and thoroughly sat- 
isfied of its truth. But for those who have not this 
experience, we can only reason witn them, and wait 
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till God himself shall stamp this impression on* the 
heart, without which, faith cannot he saving. 

God, to reserve to himself the sole right of teaching 
us, and to render this difficult problem of our being, 
more completely incomprehensible to us, has concealed 
the clue to it, so high, or rather so low, that we can- 
not reach it ; so that it is not by the energies of rea:son, 
bat by the simple submission of reason, that we shall 
at length really know ourselves. 

18. The wicked, who profess to follow the dictates 
of reason, had need be wonderfully strong in their 
reasoning. What do they say then ? Do we not see, 
say they, that brutes live and die like men, and Turks 
like Christians. Have not the Turks their ceremonies, 
prophets, doctors, saints, and religionists as we have ? 
Well, and is this contrary to Scripture : Do not the 
Scriptures affirm all this ? If you have little care to 
know the truth, you know enough now to allow yon 
still to slumber. But you wish with all your heart to 
know the trutht It is not enough. You must examine 
it minutely. This might be enough for some mere 
question of a vain philosophy. But here, where every 
thing is at stake, it is not. And yet, many a man, after 
a flimsy reflection like this, returns to trifles. 

It is dreadful to feel every thing we possess, and 
every thing we learn to value, gliding continually 
away, without a serious wish, on our parts, to inquire, 
if there is nothing else that is permanent. 

A different mode of life in this world, should surely 
follow these different suppositions, either that we may 
abide here forever, or that it being sure that we can- 
not be here long, it is doubtful whethor we shall be 
here another hour. This last supposition is our ac- 
tual case. 

19. You are bound by your circumstances to make 
your best exertions for the discovery of the truth. 
For if you die without the worship of Him, who is 
the true principle of all things, you are lost. But, 
you say, if he had wished me to worship him, he 
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would have gfiven me some indications of his mlL 
And so he hasj but you neg-Iect them. The least you 
can do, is to seek them ; and it will repay you. 

The Atheists ought to be able to say these things 
with absolute certainty. Now, it sieems to me, that 
a man must be insane, who could affirm it as absolutely 
certain, that the human soul is mortal. I can quite un- 
derstand a man's not seeing it necessary to fathom the 
Copernican system ; but the knowledge, whether the 
soul be mortal or immortal,is essential to every step in 
life. 

20. Prophecies, miracles, and all the other proofi 
of our religion, are u6i of that sort, that we can say 
they are geometrically convincing. But, at present, 
it is sufficient if you grant me, that it is not contrary 
to sound reason to believe them. They have their 
brightness and their obscurity, calculated to illuminate 
some, and to darken others. But the brightness is 
such, that it outshines, or, at the least, equals the 
clearest presumption to the contrary ; so much |so^ 
that sound reason never can determine not to accept 
the evidence, and probably it is only the corruption 
and depravity of the heart that do. There is in the 
evidence, also, sufficient plainness to condemn those 
who refuse to believe, though not enough to compel 
belief; and hence it is evident, that in those who fol- 
low the light, it is grace, and not reason, which causes 
them to pursue ; and in those who turn away, it is 
their corruption, and not their reason, that makes 
them fly from it. 

Who can hesitate to admire a religion, which is evi- 
dently so thoroughly informed on matter, the truth of 
which we recognize increasingly, in proportion to the 
increase of our light. 

A man who discovers proofs of the Christian reli- 
gion, is like a heritor finding the titles to his property. 
Will he say that they are invalid, or neglect to exam- 
ine them ? 

21. Two sorts of persons know God; those whose 
hearts are humbled, and who, whatever be the mea- 
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sare of their intellect, whether common or elevated, 
loye reproach and self-abasement ; and those who have 
sufficient determination to seek out, and maintain the 
truth, whatever opposition they meet with. 

Those wise men among the hesTthen, who affirmed 
the unity of God, were persecuted; the Jews were 
hated ; and Christians even more so. 

22. The resurrection of the dead, and the concep- 
tion by the Virgin Mary, appear to me to present no 
greater obstacle to belief, than the creation of the 
world. Is it more difficult to reproduce a man, than to 
create man at first ? And if we had not become familiar 
with the notion of natural generation, would it have 
been more strange to us, that a child should spring 
from a woman only, than from a man and a woman ? 

23. There is a vast difference between peace and 
assurance of conscience. Nothing short of a sincere 
search after truth, should give peace ; but nothing short 
of an actual possession of truth itself can give assur- 
ance. 

There are two articles of faith, equally unquestion- 
able ; the one, that man in his primitive state, or in a 
state of grace, is elevated above all the natural world, 
is assimilated to God, and made a partaker of the di- 
viue nature ; other, that in this state of corruption and 
of sin, he is fallen from that elevation, and become 
like the brute creation. These two propositions are 
equally true. The Scripture affirms both of these 
unequivocally. In Prov. viii. 31. My delight is with 
the sons of men. In Joel ii. 28. / will pour out my 
Spirit upon all flesh. In Psalm Ixxxii. 6. / have said, 
ye are gods ; and all of your children are of the Most 
High, Then again, it is said, in Isaiah xl. 6. All flesh 
is grass, ^c. In Psalm xlix. 12. Mail is like unto the 
beasts that perish. And in Eccles. ii. 18, 19. I said in 
my heart concerning the estate of the sons of men, that 
God might manifest them, and that they might see that 
they themselves are beasts. For that which befalleth the 
sons of men befalleth beasts, even one thing befalleth them : 
as the one dieth, so dieth the other, yea, they have all one 
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breathy so that a man hath no pre-eminence above a 
for all is vanity. 

24. The instances of the heroic death of Sp 
and others, aflfect us very little ; for" in what v 
Hhey bear upon our case J But the death of the n 
comes home to our bosoms, for they are our 
members ; we have one common interest with 
their resolution may go to form our own. Th 
nothing of this In the instances of heathen he: 
we have no point of union with them. In the 
way as I am not made wealthy by the enrichin 
stranger, but I am by the wealth of a parent 
husband. 

26. We can never break off an attachment vi 
pain. As St. Augustine says, A man does not U 
chain, when he voluntarily follows him who lea 
by it ; but when he begins to resist, and to 
other way, then lie suffers — the chain tighter 
suffers violence. Such a chain is our body, which i 
only by death. Our Lord has said, from the con 
John the Baptist, (i. e.* from his entrance into tht 
of each believer,) The kingdom of heaven suffere 
lence^ and the violent take it by force. Before the 
is touched, we have only the dead weight 
corruption, dragging us down to the earth. But 
God draws us from above, there arises between 
opposing influences, that fearful struggle in whi( 
alone can overcome. But, as St. Leon says, W 
do every thing through him, without whom we ( 
nothing. We must resolve, then, to sustain thi 
fare all our life long, for here there cannot be ] 
Jesus Christ is 7iot come to bring peace on earthy 
sword. But yet we must admit, that as the wisd 
men is foolishness with God, so even this warfare 
seems so trying to me^, is actually peace with G 
is the very 'experience of that peace, which 
Christ has accomplished. It cannot, however, b 



* This is an accommodation of the text, but it is inge 
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in ns, till the body is dissolved. And this it is 
gives rise to the wish for death, even while we 
\illy endure a lengthened life for the love of 
^ho underwent both life and death for us ; and 
3 St. Paul says, is able^to do for us far more abufi' 
than we can ask or think/ 
We should try never to be afflicted at any thing, 
consider every event as happening for the best, 
ive this to be a duty, and that we sin in not per- 
igit. For^ in fact, the reason why sin is sin, is 
/ its contrariety to the will of God; and thus, 
»ence of sin consisting in opposition to that which 
ow to be the will of God, it appears to. me evi- 
hat when He discovers to us his will by the 
I of his Providence, it is sin not to approve it. 
When truth is abandoned and persecuted, Jhen 
time apparently, when our services in its de- 
are most pleasing in the sight of God. We may 
of grace by the analogies of nature ; and hence, 
e allowed to conclude, that as an expatriated 
J feels a peculiarly kind esteem for the few of his 
;ts who continue faithful amidst a general revolt; 
I God regard, with a peculiar favor, those who 
1 the purity of religion in a day of rebuke and 
lemy. But there is difference between the 
of the earth, and the King of kings, that princes 
: make their subjects faithful, they find them so"; 
God finds all men faithless, who are without his 
, and makes them faithful when they are so. 
it whilst on the one hand, kings must confess 
obligations to those who remain dutiful and obe- 
on the other, those who remain steadfast in 
rvice of God, owe it as a matter of infinite obli- 
to him only. 

Neither the discipline of the body, nor the dis- 
3 of the mind, are really meritorious. It is on- 
gracious emotions of the heart, that sustain the 
xnd the mind in suffering, and attach a value to 
orrows. For, in fact, these two things, pains 
easures, are needful for sanctification. St. Paul 
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has said, that we must, through much tribulation, en- 
ter the kingdom of God. This should comfort those 
who experience trial, because 'having learned that the 
way to the heaven which they seek, is full of tronUe, 
it should rejoice them to recognize such proofs thaf* 
they are in the right road. But those very pains are 
not without their pleasures, and the overcoming of 
them is always accompanied with pleasure. For, as 
those who forsake God, to return to the world, do bo 
only because they find more delight in the pleasures of 
earth, than in those which flow from union with God, 
and that such charms carry them triumphantly away, 
and causing them to repent their former choice, make 
them, at last, as Tertullian says, the devil's penitents; 
so no one ever quits the pleasures of the world, to em- 
brace the cross of Christ, if he has not found more de- 
light in reproach, and poverty, and destitution, and 
the scorn of men, than in all the pleasures of sin. And 
thus, as Tertullian says, we must not suppose the 
Christian's life to be a life of sorrow. He abandons 
not the pleasures of earth, but for others far more 
noble. St. Paul says, Pray without ceasing ; in every 
thing give thanks ; rejoice evermore. It is the joy of 
having found God, which is the real principle of our 
rep^ret at having offended him, and of our whoVi change 
of life. He who has found the <re(/5Mr€ hid in a field^ 
has^ according to Jesus Christ, such a joy thereof] that he 
sells all that he has to buy it. Matth. xiii. 41. The men of 
the world have their sorrow ; but thcv have not that 
joy, which as Christ says, the xaorld can neither give nor 
take away. The blessed in heaven have this joy, 
without any alloy of grief. Christians here have this 
joy, mingled with regret, at having sought after ques- 
tionable pleasures, and with the fear of losing it, 
through the influence of those indulgences, which still, 
minister unceasing temptation. We should endeavor 
then continually to cherish this fear, which husbands 
and regulates our joy ; and according as we fuid our- 
selves leaning too much to the one, we should incline 
towards the other, that we may be kept from. falling. 
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Remember your blessings in the day of your sorrow, 
and in the day of prosperity remember your afiSic- 
tioDS, till that day, when the promise of Jesus, that 
)ur joy in him shall be full, is accomplished. Let us 
lot give way to melancholy. Let us not conceive 
hat piety consists in unmitigated bitterness of soul. 
True piety, which is only perfected in heaven, is so 
all of consolations, that they are showered on its be- 
inning, its progress, and its crown. It is a light so 
Tilliant, that it reflects illumination on all which be- 
ings to it. If some sorrow mingles with it, especially 
t the commencement, this originates in us, not i: the 
ray that we take. It is not the result of piety newly 
afused into us, but of the impiety which yet remains. 
Cake away sin, and unmingled joy is left. If we 
lourn then, let us not lay the blame upon our relig- 
3n, but upon ourselves ; and let us seek only in our 
wn amendment for relief. n « 

29. The past should present to us no difficulties, 
ince we have but one duty towards it — regret for our 
rrors ; the future should still less trouble us ; because 
t is not in the least degree, under our control, and we 
aay never reach it. The present is the only moment 
vhich is really ours, and we ought to occupy it for 
jrod. To this our thoughts should chiefly be direct- 
ed. Yet man, in general, is so restless, that he Scarce- 
y ever thinks of the life present and the actual instant 
)f his existence now, but only of that in which he 
vill live hereafter. His propensity is always to live 
>ro.8pectively, but never to live now. Yet our Lord 
fcf not wish our forethought to go beyond the day in 
Prhich we now live. These are the limits which he 
requires us to keep, both for our future safety, and 
our present peace. 

'30. We sometimes learn more from the sight of 
erii, than from an example of good ; and it is well to 
Bccnstom ourselves to profit by the evil which is so 
common, while that which is good is so rare. 

31. In the 13th chapter of Mark, Jesus Christ 
speaks largely to his apostles of his second coming ; 

17 
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aod as -the experieDce of the church in general, is the 
experience of every Christian in particular, it is cer- 
tain that tlus chapter predicts, not only the entire de- 
struction of the world, to make way for a new heayea 
and a new earth, but also the state of each individual, 
in whom, at his conversion, the old man is destroyed. 
The prediction which it contains of the ruin of the 
reprobated temple, which represents the ruin of the 
old and reprobate man in each of us ; and of which it 
is said, that not one stone shall he left upon another, 
indicates that not one affection of the old man shall be 
suffered to remain ; and those fearful, civil, and do- 
mestic wars which are there foretold, are a too accu- 
rate picture of the inward conflict that they feel who 
give themselves up to God. 

33. The elect are unconscious of their virtues ; the 
reprobate of their crimes. Both will say at the last 
d^, Lord when saw we thee an hungered. Matth. xxr. 

Jesus Christ did not desire the testimony of devils, 
nor of those who were not called; but of God, and of 
John tha Baptist. 

34. The faults of Montaigne are very gi:eat. He 
abounds with improper and impure expressions. His 
thoii<j^hts on wilful murder, and on death, are dreadful. 
He inspires an indifference about salvation, without 
fear or repentance. As his book was not written to 
inculcate religion, he need not have pressed it; but a 
man is bound not to write against it. Whatever may 
be said to excuse the licence of his opinions on many 
subjects, it is impossible in any way to palliate his 
heathen notions about death. For a man must have 
utterly renounced all religion, who does not, at all 
events, wish to die like a Christian: now throughoat 
his whole book, he thinks only of dying basely and 
contemptibly. 

3G. With those who have an aversion to religion, 
we should begin by shewing them, that it is not con- 
trary to reason ; then that it is venerable and worthy 
of their respect ; next, we should put it before them 
in an amiable light, and lead them to wish that it were 
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I true ; and lastly, shew them by positive proof that it is 
true ; point out its antiquity and purity, its dignity and 
elevation ; and finally, its loveliness, as promising to us 
the true good. 

One word from David or Moses, such as, God will ' 
circtmicise your hearts^ serves to determine men's 
views. Let all the rest of a man's course be doubttul, 
and let it be uncertain whether he is a Philosopher or 
a Christian ; one sentence like this gives a color to all 
the rest Up to that point there may be doubt ; but 
not afterwards. 

^*-s Though we should be in error in believing the 
Christian religion true, we should lose but little by 
It. But how sad to have been in error, in believing it 
false. 

37. Those circumstances in life, which, according 
' to the world, are the easiest to live in, are the most 

difficult according to the will of God. On the contra- 
ry, nothing is so difficult in the estimation of the 
world, as the religious life ; whilst, according to God's 
rule, there is nothing more easy. Nothing is easier 
than to perform important duties, and manage great 
wealth, according to the morality of the world. Noth- 
ing is more difficult than to live to God in such a situ- 
atioi||nrithoat acquiring an interest, and a conformity 
"■of tXfie for such pursuits. 

38. The Old Testament contained a typical repre- 
sentation of future happiness, and the New Testament 
teaches the -way to obtain it. The typical sense was 
fall of joy; but the way to the reality is penitence. 

] And yet, even then, the paschal Lamb was eaten with 
bitter herbs ; a perpetual lesson, that bitterness and 
sorrow are the road to joy. 

39. The apparently casual utterance of the word 
Galilee by the Jewish crowd, when they accused Je- 
0OS before Pilate, gave occasion to Pilate to send him 
to Herod, by which event, the mystery was fulfilled^ 
that he should be judged both by the Jews and the 
Gentiles. A mere accident, as far as we see, led to the 
fulfilment- of the predetermined mystery. ' 
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41. It is pleasant to be in a vessel beaten bj the 
storm, when we have the assurance of safety. This 
is precisely the character of the persecutions of the 
church. 

The history of the church, should be called a his- 
tory of truth. 

42. The two great sources of our si^s are pride and 
indolence ; and God has been pleased to make known, 
in himself, two corresponding means of cure, his mer- 
cy and his justice! The proper effect "of his justice 
is to abase our pride ; and that of hi^ mercy, is t« 
overcome our indolence, by stimulating us to good 
works according to that text, Romans ii. 4. The good- 
fiess of God Icadetk thee to repentance ; and that of the 
Ninevites, Jonah iii. 9. Who can tell if God will rib- 
turn and repent^ and turn away from his fierce anger^ 
that we perish not. And thus, so far is the mercy of 
God from encouraging licentiousness, that, on the con- 
trary, nothing is so directly opposed to it. And in- 
stead ot saying, " If there had not been mercy in God, 
we must have made a more strenuous effort to obey 
his laws ;" we ought, on the contrary, to say, " Be- 
cause He is a God of mercy, we must do our utmost 
to obey him.'^ 

43. All that is in the world is the lust of thj^eshy 
the lust of the eycs^ and the pride of life. Woe for thai 
land of curse, along which these three streams pour 
forth their waves of kindling flame. Happy they, 
who, though they lie upon the bosom of these 
streams, are neither engulphed nor hurried down by 
them, but remain immoveably secure ; not however 
standing boldly erect, but occupying a safe, though 
humble seat, from which they rise not till the light 
shall dawn ; but who, resting there in peace, spread 
forth their bands to Him who can, and will deliver 
them, and plant their feet firmly within the gates of 
the holy city, where they need fear the assaults of 
human pride no more; — and who yet weep, not to see 
the perishing goods of this world rolling down that 
fearful tide, but at the remembrance of that land, a 
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• land, the heavenly Jei^isalem, for which they 
ncessantly, through the period of a lengthened 

A miracle, they say, would determine our be- 

Men speak thus, while they see no further. 

bose reasons, which, .when seen at a distance, 

to limit our range, de not limit us when we have 

ed to them. We begin a fresh prospect from 

^ery point. Nothing bounds the rapid march of 

There is scarcely, it is said, a rule without an 

►tion ; nor a truth so general, but that there are 

cases in which its application is questioUfible. It 

icient that it is not absolutely universal, to give 

)retext for assuming that the case in point is the 

)tion, and to say, " That is not always true ; 

there are cases when it is not true :" then it 

remains to shew, that this is one of such cases, 

were inexpert indeed not to manage that some 

Charity is not a metaphorical precept. To say 
esus Christ, who came to supersede types, by 
ies, is only come to teach a tnetaphorical charity, 
) annul the real virtue which existed before, is 
in able. 

How many stars have our glasses discovered', 
1 were formerly invisible to our philosophers ! 

boldly attacked the Scripture, because they 
it frequently speaking of the great number of 
ars. They said, "There are but one thousand 
venty two in all ; we have counted them." 

Man is so cTonstituted, that by merely telling him 
a fool, he will, at length, believe it ; and, if he" 
limself so, he will make himself believe it. For 
holds an inward communication with himself, 
I ought to be well regulated, since even here, 
'.ommunications corrupt good manners. We ought 
ip silence as much as possible, and commune with 
Ives of God, and thus we shall soon convince our- 
J of what we really are. 

Our own will, even in the possession of all that 
17* 
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it can desire, would not be satisfied. But the instant 
we renounce it, we are content. With it, we cannot 
hut be dissalisitied ; without it, we cannot but he happj. 

The true and only virtue, consists in seif-abhor- 
rence ; because corruption has made us hateful; and 
in seeking a being truly worthy of love, that we may 
love him. But as we cannot love that which is be- 
yond us, we must love a being who is within us, bet 
not identified with us. Now, none but the Omnipres- 
ent Being can be such. The kingdom of God is Trnthin 
us. The universal Good dwells in us, yet is He dis- 
tinct from us. 

It is unwise in any one to become fondly attached 
to us, though it be, on their part, a matter of volun- 
tary choice and of delight. We cannot but deceive 
those in whom we have created such an affection — 
for we cannot be to any one their ultimate object, or 
give them plenary enjoyment. Are we not ourelves 
ready to perish ? And so the object of their regard must 
die. As we should be criminal in making any one believe 
a falsehood, though we persuaded him to it kindly, and 
he believed it with pleasure, and gave us pleasure by 
believing; so are we guilty, if we make others love 
us, and try to allure their aflections to ourselves. 
Whatever advantage might accrue to us by a false- 
hood, we ought to inform those who are about to be- 
lieve it, that it is not true. And so also should we 
warn our fellows against an attachment to ourselves, 
when their whole life should be spent in seeking af- 
ter God, or in studying to please him. 

50. It is superstition to repose our confidence in 
forms and ceremonies j but not to submit to them is 
pride. 

51. All other sects and religions have had natural 
reason for their guide. Christians only have been 
compelled to look beyond themselves for a rule of 
guidance, and to study that which Jesus Christ deliv- 
ered to the primitive saints, for transmission to his 
people. There are some who fret utider this control. 
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They wish, like other people, to follow their own 
inclinations. It is yain for us to say to them, Stand yc 
in the way^ and auk for the old paths^ where is the good 
way, atid walk therein. Tiiey answer like the Jews, 
We will not walk therein ; hut we will certainly do ac- 
cording to the thoughts of aur own hearty like the nations 
round about us. 

52. '^here are three means of faith, reasoning*, cus- 
tom, and inspiration. The Christian religion, which 
alone has reason to support it, admits rot as its true 
converts, those who believe without inspiration. Not 
that it excludes the influences of reasoning and custom : 
on the contiary, it is right that the mind her open to 
rational proof, and acquire strength of faith by habit. 
Still our religion requires, that we humble ourselves to 
ask those spiritwil influences which alone can produce 
a true and saving faith. As St. Paul says, Not with wis- 
dotn ofwords^ lest the cross of Christ be of none effect. 

63. We never do evil so thoroughly and cordially, 
as when we are led to it by a false principle of con- 
science.* 

64. The Jews who were called to subdue nations 
and their kings, have been the slaves of sin ; and 
Christians whose calling was to serve, and be subject, 
are " the children that are free." 

65. Is it courage in a dying man, to go in his weak- 
ness, and in his agony, and face the omnipotent and 
eternal God ? 

56. I readily believe that history, the witnesses of 
which have died a violent death in its support.! 

57. A proper fear of God originates in faith; a 
wrong fear, in doubt : — a right fear tends towards hope, 
because it springs from iaith, and we do hope in the 
God whom we really believe :-^-an improper fear 
leads to despair, because we dread him in whom we 



* Witness the case of Saul of Tarsus. A. £• 

t The history of the world shows, that this is not a sure cri- 
terion. Martyrdom alone is not a test of truth. A. £. 



« 
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ha?e not faith. This fears to lose God, and 
find him. 

61. Solomon and Job knew best, and exhib: 
accurately the misery of man; the one being 1 
piest, the other the most wretched of men : 
knowing experimentally the vanity of this 
pleasure : the other, the reality of its afHiclions 

69. The heathen spoke ill of Israel ; and 
did the prophet, — -and so far from the Israelites 
a right to say, " You speak as the heathen," it 
that one of his strongest arguments was drav 
the fact, that the heathen spake like him. 

6. God does not propose that we should s 
him contrary to our reason, or that he should i 
the^subject of a mere tyrannical authority. 
same time, he does not profess to give us re; 
every thing he does, And to reconcile these c 
ties, he is pleased to exhibit to us clear and 
cing proofs of what he is, and to establish his £ 
with us, by miracles and proofs which we can 
estly reject ; so that subsequently, which we 
lieve without hesitation, the mysteries which 1 
es, -when we perceive that we have no other 
for rejecting them, but that we are not able of c 
to ascertain whether they are so as they appea 

61. Mankind is divided into three classes of 
those who have found out God, and arc scrvli 
those who are occupied in seeking after God, ; 
not yet found him ; and those who have not 
found God, but are not seeking him. The 
wise and happy; the last are foolish and u 
the middle class are wise, and yet unhappy. 

62. Men frequently mistake their imagina 
their heart, and believe that they are conv 
soon as they begin to think of turning to God. 

Reason acts so tardily, and on the gioun 
many different views and principles, which she 
to have always before her, that she is contini 
coming drowsy and inert, or going actively as 
want of seeing the whole case at once. It is 
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reverse with feeling; it acts at once, and is ever ready 
for action. It were well then, after our reason has 
ascertained what is truth, to endeavor to feel it, and to 
associate our faith with the affections of the heart ; for 
without this it will ever be wavering and uncertain. 
The heart has its reasons, of which reason knows 
nothing. We find this in a thousand instances. It is 
the heart which feels God, and not the reasoning pow- 
ers. And this is faith made perfect: — God realized 
by feeling in the heart.* 

63. It is an essential feature of the character of 
Grod^ that his justice is infinite, as well as his mercy. 
Yet certainly his justice and severity towards the im- 
penitent, are less surprising than his mercy towards the 
sleet. 

64. Man is evidently made for thinking. Thought 
s all his dignity, and all his worth. To think rightly, 
3 "the whole of his duty; and the true order of 
bought, is to begin with himself, with his author, 
md his end. Yet on what do men in general think? 
N'ever on these things ; but how to obtain pleasure, 
(vealth, or fame ; how to become kings, without con- 
(idering what.it is to be a king, or even to be a man. 

Human thought is in its nature wonderful. To 
QQake it contemptible, it must have s^me strange de- 
fects ; and yet it has such, that nothing appears more 
ridiculous. How exalted in its nature? How degraded 
in its misuse. 

65. If there is a God, we ought to love him — not 
hds creatures. The reasonings of the wicked in the 
Book of Wisdom, are founded on their persuasion, 
that there is nosGod. Tniey say. Grant this, and our 
delight shall be in the creature. But, had they known 
that there is a God, they would have drawn a different 
conclusion; and that is the conclusion of the- wise. 
'' There is a God ; seek not for happiness in creatures." 



* With the ^ear/ man belieyeth . unta righteousness. Rom. 
10 : 10. A.. E. 
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Then every thing which allures us towards the ]fift 
of the creature, is evil, because it so far hinders ife 
from serving God if we know him ; or from seeking 
him if we do not. Now, we are full of concupis- 
cence. Then we are full of evil. We must leani, 
then, to abhor ourselves, and all that would attach iB 
to any other than God only. 

66. When we would think of God, how many things 
we find which turn us away from him, and tempt us to. 
think otherwise. All thfe is evil ; yet it is innate. 

67. That we are worthy of the love of others,' is 
false. To wish for their love, is unjust. ' Had we 
been born in a right state of mind, and with a da^ 
knowledge of ourselves arid others, we should not 
have felt this wish. Yet we are bom with it. We 
are then born unjust. Each one regards himself. 
That is contrary to all order. Each should regard the 
general good. This selfish bias is the source of all 
error, in war, in government, and in economy, &c. 

If the members of each national and civil commn- 
nity should seek the good of the whole body, thesie 
communities themselves should seek the good of that 
whole body of which they are members. 

He who does not hate in himself that self-love, and 
th?t propensity \vhich leads him to exalt himself above 
all others, must be blind indeed ; for nothing is more 
directly contrary to truth and justice. For it is false 
that we deserve this exaltation ; and to attain it, is 
both unjust and impossible ; for every one seeks it 
This disposition with which we are born, is manifestly 
unjust — an evil from whicl^we cannot, but from which 
we ought to free ourselves. 

Yet, no other religion but the Christian has con- 
demned this as a sin, or shewn that we are born with 
it ; and that we ought to resist it, or suggested a means 
of cure. 

68. There is in man, an internal war between his 
reason and his passions. He might have enjoyed some 
little repose, had he been gifted with reason, without 
the passions, or with passions independently of reason* 
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But, possessed as he is of both, he cannot but be in a 
state of conflict, for he cannot make peace with the 
one, without being at war with the other. 

If it is an unnatural blindness to live without inquiry 
as to what we really are ; it is surely a far more fear- 
ful state, to live in sin, while we acknowledge God. 
The greater part of men are the subjects of one or 
other of these states of blindness. 

69. It is certain that the soul is either mortal or 
immortal. The decision of this question must make 
a total difference in the principles of morals. Yet 
philosophers 'have arranged their moral system en- 
tirely independent of this. What an extraordinary 
blindness ! » 

However bright they make the comedy of life 
appear before, the last act is always stainea with 
blood. The earth is laid upon our head, and there it 
lies forever. 

70. When God created the heavens and the earth, 
which could feel no happiness in their own existence, 
it pleased him to create also a race of beings who 
should feel this, and who should constitute a com- 
pound body of thinking members. All men are mem- 
bers of this body ; and in order to their happiness, it 
was requisite that their individual and private will be 
conformed to the general will by which the who^ 
body is regulated. Yet it often happens, thot one 
man thinks himself an independent whole ; and that, 
losing sight of the body with which he is associated^ 
he believes that, he depends only on himself, and wish' 
es to be his own centre, and his own circumference. 
But he finds himself in this state, like a member am- 
putated from the body, and that having in himself no 
principle of life, he only wanders and becomes more 
confused in the uncertainty of his own existence. — 
But when, at length, a man begins rightly to know 
himself, he is, as it were, returned to his senses ; then 
he feels that he is not the body ; he understands then 
that he is only a member of the universal body, and 
that to be a member, is to have no liie, being, or mo- 
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lion, but by the spirit of the body, and for the body,— 
that a member separated from the body to which it 
belongs, has only a remnant and expiring existence; 
and that he ought not to loye hinLself, but for the sake 
of the body, or rather that he should love only the 
whole body, because in loving that, he loves himself, 
seeing thatnn it, for it, and by it, only has be any ex* 
istence whatever. 

For the regulation of that lov.e ^hich we should 
feel towards ourselves, we should imagine ourselves 
a body composed of thinking members, for we are 
members one of another; and thus, consider how&r 
each member should love itself. 

The body loves the hand, and if the hand had a will 
of its oisn, it should love itself precisely in that degree 
that the body loves it. Any measure of love that ex- 
ceeds this is unjust. 

If the feet and the hands had a separate will, thej 
would never be in their place, but in submitting it to 
the will of the whole body ; to do otherwise, is insub- 
ordination and error. But in seeking exclusively the 
good of the whole body, they cannot but consult their 
individual interest. 

The members of our body are not aware of the ad* 
vantage of their union, of their admirable sympathy, 
and of the care that nature takes to infuse into them 
vitality; and make them grow and endure. If thej 
could know this, and availed themselves of their 
knowledge, to retain in themselves the nourishmcot 
which they received, without distributing it to the 
other members, they would not only be unjust, but ac- 
tually miserable — they would be hating, and not loving 
themselves : their happiness, as well as their duty, con- 
sisting in submission to the guidance of that all perva- 
ding soul, which loves them better than they can love 
themselves. 

He who is joined to the Lord is one spirit. I love 
myself, because I am a member of Jesus Christ. I love 
Jesus Christ, because he is the head of the body of 
which I am the member. All are one ; each one is 
in the other. 
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Concupiscence and compulsion are the sources of 
I our actions, purely human. Concupiscence gives 
se to voluntary, and compulsion to involuntary actions. 

71. The Platonists, and even Epictetus and his fol- 
wers maintained, that God only was worthy of love 
id admiration ; yet they sought for themselves the 
ve and admiration of men. They had no idea of 
jeir own corruption. If they feel themselves natu- 
lUy led to love and .adore him, and to seek in them 
teir chief joy, they are welcome to account them- 
:lves good. But if they feel a. natural aversion to 
lis, if they have no manifest bias, but to wish to es- 
blish themselves in the good opinion of men ; and 
lat all their perfection comes to this, to lead men, 
ithout compulsion, to find happiness in loving them ; 
len I say that such perfection is horrible. What, 
ive they known God, and have not desired exclu- 
vely that his creatures should love him ! Have 
ley wished that the affections of men should stop at 
lemselves ? Have they wished to be to men, the 
bject of their deliberate preference for happiness ? 

72. It is true, that there is diflficulty in the practice 
f piety. But this difficulty does not arise from the 
iety that is now begun within us, but from the impi- 
ty. that remains, h our sensuality were not opposed 
> penitence, and our corruption to the divine purity, 
lere would be nothing painful in it. We only suffer 
I8t in proportion as the evil which is natural to us, 
Bsists the supernatural agency of grace.. We feel our 
eart rending under these opposing influences. But it 
reve sadly unjust to attribute this violence to God, 
fho draws us to himself, rather than to the world, 
rhich holds us back. Our case is like that of an in- 
Int, whom its mother drags from the arms of robbers ; 
nd who, even in the agony of laceration, must love 
be fond and legitimate violence of her who struggles 
3r its liberty, and can only detest the fierce and tyran- 
dcal might of those who detain it so unjustly. The 
iost cruel war that God can wage against men in this 
ife is, to leave them without that war which he has 
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himself proclaimed. / dm come^ said Christ, to bring 
war ; and to provide for this war, he says, / aan ami 
to bring fire and sword. Matth. x. 34. Luke xiL 49. 
Before this, the world lived in a false and delusire 
peace. 

73. God looks at the interior. The church ju(%ei 
only by the exterior. God absolves as soon as he seet 
penitence in the heart. The church only when she 
sees it in our works. God makes a church, which is 
pure within, and which confounds, by its internsd and 
spiritual sanctity, the impious superficial pretences of 
the self-sufficient and the Pharisee. And the church 
forms a company of men, whose outward manners arc 
so pure, as to condemn the habits of the heathen. If 
there are within her border, hypocrites so well con- 
cealed, that she detects not their malignity, she permits 
thejr continuance, for though ijiey are not received 
by God, whom they cannot deceive, they are receired 
by men, whom they can. In sucli cases, however, 
the church is not outwardly dishonored, for their con- 
duct has the semblance of holiness. 

V 74. The law has not destroyed natural principle; 
it instructs nature. Grace has not abrogated the law; 
it enables us to fulfil it. 

Wft make an idol even of truth itself; for troth, 
apart from charity, is not God. It is but his image, an 
idol that we ought neither to love nor worship ; still 
less should we love and adore its contrary, which is 
falsehood. 

75. All public amusements are full of danger to the 
Christian life ; but amongst all those which the world 
has invented, none is more to be feared than senti- 
mental comedy. It is a representation of the passions 
so natural and delicate, that it awakens them, and 
gives them a fresh spring in the heart, — especially the 
passion of love, and still more so when it is exhibited 
as eminentl}' chaste and virtuous. For the more inno- 
cent it is made to appear to innocent minds, the more 
are thoy laid open to its influence. The violence of 
it gratities our self-love, which speedily desires to give 
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rise to the same effects, which we have seen repre- 
sented. In the mean while, also, conscience justifies 
itself by the honorable nature of those feelings which 
have been pourtrayed, so far as to calm the fears of a 
pure mind, and to suggest the idea that it can surely 
be no violation of purity to love with an affecUon so 
apparently rational. And thus, we leave the theatre 
with a heart teeming with the delights and the ten- 
dernesses of love ; and with the understanding so per- 
suaded of its innocence, that we are fully prepared 
to receive its first impressions, or rather to seek the 
opportunity of giving birth to them in the heart of 
another, that we may receive the same pleasures, and 
the same adulation which we saw so well depicted on 
the stage. 

76. Licentious opinions are so far naturally pleas- 
ing to men, that it is strange that any should be dis- 
pleased with them. But this is only when they have 
exceeded all moderate bounds. Besides, there are 
many people who perceive the truth, though they 
cannot act up to it. And there are few who do not 
know that the purity of religion is opposed to such 
lax opinions, and that it is folly to affirm, that an eter- 
nal reward awaits a life of licentiousness. 

77. I feared that I might have written erroneously, 
when I saw myself condemned ; but the example of so 
many pious witnesses made me think differently. It 
is no longer allowable to write truth. 

The Inquisition is entirely corrupt or ignorant. It 
is better to obey God than man. I fear nothing. I 
hope for nothing. The Port-Royal feared. It was 
bpd policy to separate the two, for when they feared 
the least, they made themselves feared the most. 

Silence is the bitterest persecution. But the saints 
have never held their peace. It is true that there 
should be a call to speak ; but we are not to learn this 
from the decrees of the council, but from the neces- 
sity of speaking. 

if my letters are condemned at Rome, that which I 
condemned in them, is condemned in heaven. 
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The Inquisition, and the society of Jesaits, are tiie 
two scourges of the truth. 

78. I was asked first^ if I repented of having writ- 
ten the Provincial Letters ? I answered, That fax 
from repenting, if I had it to do again^ I would write 
them yel more strongly* 

I wa^ asked in the second place, why I named the 
authors from whom I extracted those ahominahle pas- 
sages which I have cited ? I answered, If I were in a 
towa where there were a dozen fountains, and 1 knew 
for certain that one of them was poisoned, I should be 
under obligation to tell the world not to draw from 
that fountain ; and, as it might be supposed, that this 
was a mere fancy en my part^ I should be obliged to 
name him who had poisoned it, rather than expose a 
whole city lo the risk of death. 

I was asked, thirdly^ why I adopted an agreeable, jo- 
cose, and entertaining style ? 1 answered. If 1 had 
written dogmatically, none but the learned would have 
read my book ; and they had no need of it, knowing 
how the matter stood, at least as well as I did. I con- 
ceived it therefore my duty to write, so that my let- 
ters might be read by women, and people in general, 
that they might know the danger of all those maxims 
and propositions which were then spread abroad, and 
admitted with so little hesitation. 

Finally, I was asked If I had myself read all the 
books which I quoted ? I answered, No. To do this, 
1 had need have passed the greater part of my life in 
reading very bad books. But I have twice read Es- 
cobar* throughout : and for the others, I got several 
of my friends to read them ; but I have never used a 
single passage without having read it myself in the 
book quoted, without having examined the case in 
which it is brought forward, and without having read 



* A Spanish Jesuit, who died in 1660. Elis principles of 
morality, in 7 vols, folio, are ridiculed by Pascal in the Pro- 
vincigil Letters.. A. Ew 
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le preceding and subsequent context, that I might 
ot run the risk of citing that for an answer, which 
ras, in fact, an objection, which would have been very 
njust and blamable. 

79 The Arithmetical machine produces results 
rhich come nearer to thought, than any thing that 
rutcs can do ; but it does nothing that would, in the 
sast, lead one to suppose that it has a will like them. 

80. Some authors, speaking of their works, say, 
• My book, my commentary, my history." They 
►etray their own vulgarity, who have just got a house 
>ver their heads, and have always, " My house," at 
heir tongue's end. It were better to say, " Our book« 
►or history, our commentary, &c. for generally there 
s more in it belonging to others than to themselves. 

81. Christian piety annihilates the egotism of the 
leart ; worldly politeness veils and represses it. 

82. If my heart were as poor as my understanding, 
should be happy, for I am thoroughly persuaded, 

hat such poverty is a means of salvation. 

83. One thing I have observed, that let a man be 
iver so poor, he has always something to leave on his 
ieath-bed. 

84. I love poverty, because Jesus Christ loved it. 
I love wealth, because it gives the means of assisting 
the wretched. I wish to deal faithfully with all men. 
[ render no evil to those who have done evil to me ; 
bat I wish, them a condition similar to my own, in 
irhich they would not' receive from the greater por- 
tion of men either good or evil. I aim to be always 
true, and just, and open towards all men. I have 
mach tenderness of heart towards those whom God 
has more strictly united to me. Whether I am in se- 
cret, or in the sight of men^ I have set before me in 
all my actions, the God who will judge them, and to 
whom I have consecrated them. These are my feel- 
ings ; and 1 bless my Redeemer every day of my life, 
vrho has planted them in me ; and who, from a man 
fall of weakness, misery, lust, pride, and ambition, haB 
formed one victorious over these evils by the power 

18* 
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of that g^race, to which I owe every thing, seeiDg that 
ia myself there is nothing but misery and horror. 

85. Disease is the natural state of Christians; for 
by its influence, we become what we should be iatall 
times I we endure evil ; we are deprived of all oar 
goods, and of all the pleasures of sense ; we are freed 
from the excitement of those passions which annoy os 
all through life ; we live without ambition and without 
avarice, in the constant expectation of death. And is 
it not thus, that Christians should spend their days? 
And is it not real happiness to find ourselves placed by 
necessity in that slate in which we ought to be, and 
that we have nothing to do, but humbly and peacea- 
bly submit to our lot. With this view, I ask fornoth- 
ing else but to pray God, that he would bestow thi» 
grace upon me. 

86. It is strange that men have wished to dive into 
the principles of things, and to attain to universal 
knowledge ; for surely it were impossible to cherish 
8uch a purpose, without a capacity, or the presump- 
tion of a capacity, as boundless as nature itself. 

87. Nature has many perfections to shew that it is 
an image of the Deity. It has defects, to shew that 
it is but an image. 

88. Men are so completely fools by necessity, 
that he is but a fool in a higher strain of folly, who 
docs not confess his foolishness. 

89. Do away the doctrine of probability, and you 
please the world no longer. Give them the doctrine 
of probability, and you cannot but please them. 

90. If that which is contingent were made certain, 
the zeal of the saints, for the practice of good works, 
would be useless. 

91 . It must be grace indeed that makes a man a saint. 
And who, even in his most doubtful mood, _ does not 
know what constitutes a saint, and what a natural man. 

92. The smallest motion is of importance in naxure. 
The whole substance of the sea moves when we throw 
in a pebble. So in the life of grace, the most trifling 
action has a bearing in its consequences upon the whole. 
Every thing then is important. 
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97. Naturally men hate each other. Much use has 
been made of human corruption, to make it subserve 
tbe public good. But then, all this is but deception; 
a false semblance of charity ; really it is only hatred af- 
ter all. This vile resource of human. nature^ this ^g- 
mentnm malum is only covered. It is not removed. 

98. They, who say that man is too insignificant to be 
admitted to communion with God, had need be more 
than ordinarily great to know it assuredly. 

99. It is unworthy of God to join himself to man in 
bis miserable degradation ; but it is not so to bring \dm 
forth from that misery. 

100. Who ever heard such absurdities? sinners pu- 
rified without penitence ; just men made perfect with- 
out the grace of Christ; God without a controlling^^ 
power over the human will ; predestination without 
niystery ; and a Redeemer witbout the certainty of sal- 
vation. 

103. Thai Christianity is not the only religion, is 
no jfeal objection to its being true. On the contrary, 
this is one of the means of proof that it is true. 

104. In a state established as a republic, like Venice^ 
it were a great sin to try to force a king upon them, 
and to rob the people of that liberty which God had 
given them. But in a state where monarchical power 
has been admitted, we cannot violate the respect due 
to the king, without a degree of sacrilege ; for as the 
power that God has conferred on him, is not only a rep- 
resentation, but a participation of the power of God, 
we may not oppose it without resisting manifestly the 
ordinance of God. Moreover, as civil war, which ib 
the consequence of such resistance, is one of the great- 
est evils that we can commit in violation of the love of 
our neighbour, we can never sufficiently magnify the 
greatness of the crime, l^e primitive Christians did 
not teach us revolt, but patience, when kings tram- 
pled upon their rights. 

I am as far removed from the probability of this sin, 
as from assassination and robbery on the highway. 
There is nothing more contrary to my natural disposi* 
tion, and to which I am less tempted. 
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t05. Eloquence U the art of sajing things in such a 
manner, that in the^m place, those to whom we speak, 
may hear them without pain, and with pleasure ; and, 
in the second^ that they may feel interested in them, 
and be led by their own self-love, to a more willing re- 
flection on them. It consists in the endeavour to es- 
tablish a correspondence between the understanding 
and heart of those to whom we speak, on the one hand, 
and the thoughts and expressions of which, we make 
use on the other; an idea which supposes, at the out- 
set, that we have well studied the human heart, to 
know all its recesses, and rightly to arrange the propor- 
tions of a discourse, calculated to meet it. We ought to 
put ourselves in the place of those to whom we speak, 
and try upon our own heart, the turn of thought which 
we give to a discourse, and thus ascertain if the one is 
adapted to -the other, and if we can in this way acquire 
the conviction, that the hearer will be compelled to 
surrender to it. Our strength should be, in being sim^ 
pie and natural, neither inflating that which is little, 
nor lowering that which is really grand. It is not 
enough that the statement be beautiful. It should suit 
the subject, having nothing exuberant, nothing defec- 
tive. 

Eloquence is a pictural representation of thought ; 
and hence, those who, after having painted it, make 
additions to it, give us a fancy picture, but not a por- 
trait.* 

106. The Holy Scripture is not a science of the 
understanding, but of the heart. It is intelligible only 
to those who have an honest and good heart. The 
veil that is upon the Scriptures, in the case of the 
Jews, is there also in the case of Christians. Charity 
is not only the end of the Holy Scriptures, but the 
entrance to them. 

107. If we are to do nothing, but where we have 



* These views are worthy of the serious consideration of 
every public speaker. A. E. 
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the advantage of certainty, then we should do nothing 
in religion ; for religion is not a matter of certainty. 
But bow many things we do uncertainly, as sea-voya- 
ges, battles, &c. I say then, that we should do nothing 
at all, for nothing is certain. There is more of cer- 
tainty in religion^ than in the hope that we shall see 
the morrow ; for it is not certain that we shall see the 
morrow. But it is possible, that we may not see to- 
morrow.* And this cannot be aflirmed of religion. — 
It is not certain that religion is ; but who will dare to 
say, that it is certainly possible that it is not. Now 
when we labor for to-morrow, and upon an uncertain- 
ty, reason justifies us.t 

108. The inventions of men progressively improve 
from age to age. The goodness and the wickedness^ 
of men in general remains the same. 

109. A man must acquire a habit of more philosophy 
ic speculation and thought on what he sees, and form 
his judgment of things by that, while he speaks gen* 
erally to others in more popular language. 

111. {Casual circumstances give rise to thoughts, 
and take them away again; there- is no art of creating^ 
or preserving them. 

112. You think that the church should not judge of 
the inward man, becaus^e this belongs only to God ; 
nor of the outward mran, because God judges of the 
heart; and thus^ destroying all power of discriminat- 
ing human character, you retain within the church 
the most dissolute of men, and men who so manifestly 
disgrace it, that even the synagogues of the Jews, and 
the sects of philosophers would have rejected them as 
worthless, and consigned them to abhorrence. 



* That is, we know of possible events by which this might 
be the case. 

t The term ctrfaintff^ as often used by Pascal, seems to have 
reference to mathematical demonstration. A. £. 

X The thought 110, is not found in the MSS. but only in the 
edition of Condorcet, an authority certainly not to be followed*. 
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113. Whoever will, may now be made a priest, as. 
in the days of Jeroboam. 

114. The multitude which is not brought to act as 
unity, is confusion. That unity which has not its ori- 
gin in the multitude, is tyranny. 

115. Men consult only the ear, for want of the heart. 

116. We should be able to say in every dialogue or 
discourse, to those who are offended at it, "Of what 
can you complain ?" 

117. Children are alarmed at the face which they 
have 4;hem8elves disguised ; but how is it, that he who 
is so weak, as an infant, is so bold in maturer years? 
Alas, his weakness has only changed its subject! 

118i It is alike incomprehensible that God is, and 
that he is not ; that the soul is in the body, and that 
we have no soul ; that the world is, or is not created; ' 
that there is, or is not such a thing as original sin. • 

119. The statements of Atheists ought to be per- 
fectly clear of doubt. Now it is not perfectly clear, 
that the soul is material. 

120. Unbelievers the most credulous! They be- 
lieve the miracles of Vespasian, that they may not be- 
lieve the miracles of Moses. 

On the Philosophy of Descartes.* 
We may say generally, the world is made by figure 
and motion, for that is true ; to say what figure and 
motion, and to sfiecify the composition of the machine, 
is perfectly ridiculous ; for it is useless, questionable, 
and laborious. But, if it be all true, the whole of the 
philosophy is not worth an hour's thought. 



* A French philosopher, who died in 1650. His '«- doctrine 
of vortices," by which he explainedmany of the phenomena of 
the heavenly bodies, was convpletely exploded by Newton. 

A. E. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

B:017GHT8 on death, EXTRACTED FRO^ A LETTER OF M. 
PASCAL, ON THE OCCASION OF THE DEATH OF HIS FATHER* 

When we are in affliction, owing to the death of 
)ine friend whom we loved, or some other misfortune 
lat has happened to us, we ought not to seek for 
insolation in ourselves, nor in our fellow-creatures, 
or in any created thing ; we should seek it in God 
[ily. And the reason is, that creatures are not the 
rimary cause ^of those occurrences which we call 
vils. But that the providence of God being the true 
ad sole cause of them, the aibiter and the sovereign, 
•^e ought, undoubtedly, to have recourse directly to 
leir source, and ascend.even to their origin, to obtain 
atisfactory alleviation. For, if we follow this pre- 
ept, and consider this afflicting bereavement, not as 
be result of chance, nor as a fatal necessity of our i^a- 
iire, nor as the aport of those elements and atoms of 
^hich man is formed (for God has not abandoned his 
lect to the risk of caprice or chance) but as the in-, 
iispensable, inevitable, just, and holy result of a decree 
►f the providence of God, to b.e executed in the tul- 
less of time ; and, in fact, that all which happens has 
>een eternally present and pre-ordained in God ; if, I 
ay, by the teachings of grace we consider this casu- 
ilty, not in itself, and independently of God, but view- 
td independently of self, and as in the will of God, and 
n the justice of his decree, and the order of his Prov- 
deoce ; which is, in fact, the true cause, without 
vhich it could not have happened, by which alone it 
las happened, and happened in the precise manner in 
vhich it has; we should adore in humble silence the- 
naccessible elevation of His secrecy ; we should vene- 
rate the holiness of His decrees ; we should bless the 
course of His providence ; and, uniting our will to 
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the very will of God, we should desire with P 
Him, and for Him, those verj things which ] 
wished in us, and for us, from all eternity. 

2. There is no consolation but in truth. I 
tionably there is nothing in Socrates or Seneca 
can soothe or comfort us on these occasions, 
were under the error, which, in blinding tl 
man, blinded all the rest. They have all coi 
death to be natural to man ; and all the discour 
they have founded upon this false principle, 
vain and so wanting in solidity, that they hav 
served to shew, by their utter uselessness, ho^ 
feeble man is, since the loftiest productions 
greatest minds are so mean and puerile. 

It is not so with Jesus Christ ; it is not so w 
canonical Scriptures. The truth is set forth 
and consolation is associated with it, as inlall 
that truth itself is infallibly separated from erroi 
us regard death then, by the light of that truth 
the Holy Spirit teaches. We have there a m 
yantageous means of knowing that really and truF 
is the penalty of sin, appointed to man as the d< 
crime, and necessary to man for his escape fro 
ruption : that it is the only means of deliveri 
soul from the motions of sin in the memben: 
which the saints are never entirely free, whil 
live in this world. We know that life, and the 
Christians especially, is a continued sacritice, 
can only be terminated by death. We know th? 
Christ, when he came into this world, consider 
«elf, and offered himself to God as a sacrifice, a 
real victim ; that his birth, his life, his death, 
rection and ascension, and his sitting at the righ 
of the Father, are but one and the same sacrifice 
know that what took place in Jesus Christ, mus 
also in all his members. 

Let us consider life then as a sacrifice, and i 
accidents of life make no impression on the CI 
n^ind, but as they interrupt or carry on this sa 
Let us call nothing evil but that which constitu 
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Yictim due to God a victim offered to the devil ; but 
let us call that really good, which renders the victim 
due in Adam to the devil, a victim sacrificed to God ; 
and by this rule, let us examine death. 

For this purpose we must have recourse to the per- 
son of Jesus Christ: for as God regards men onlj in 
the person of the mediator, Jesus Christ, men also 
should only regard either others, or themselves, me- 
diately through him. 

If we do not avail ourselves of this mediation, we 
shall find in ourselves nothing but real miseries or 
abominable evils . But if we learn to look at every 
thing through Jesus Christ, we shall always obtain 
comfort, satisfaction, and instruction. 

Let us look at death then through Christ, and not 
without him. Without Christ it is horrible, detesta^ 
ble ; it is the abhorence of human nature. In Jesua 
Christ it is very different ; it is lovely, holy, and the joy 
of the faithful. ^^All trial is sweet in Jesus Christ, even 
death. He suffered and died to sanctify de^th and 
suffering ; and as God and man, he has been all that is 
great and noble, and all that is abject, in order to con- 
secrate in himself all things, except sin, and to the 
model of all conditions of life. 

la order to know what death is, and what it is in Jesus 
Chriilt, we should ascertain what place it holds in his 
one eternal sacrifice ; and with a view to this, observe 
that the principal part of a sacrifice is the death of the. 
victim. The offering and the consecration which pre- 
cede it, are preliminary steps, but the actual sacrifice is 
death, in which the creature, by th^ surrender of its 
life, renders to God all the homage of which it is capa- 
ble, making itself nothing before the eyes of His maj- 
esty, and adoring that Sovereign Being which exists es- 
sentially and alone. It Is true that there is yet another 
step after the death of the victim, which is God's ac- 
ceptance of the sacrifice, and which is referred to in 
the Scripture, as Gen. viii. 21. And God smelted a 
sweet savour. This certainly crowns the offering; 
but this is more an act of God towards creature, 

19 
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than of the creature to God ; and does not therefore 
alter the fact that the hist act of the creature is his 
death. 

All this has heen accomplished in Jesns Christ^ — 
When he came into the world he offered himself. — 
So Heh. ix. 14. Through the eternal Spirit, he offered 
himself to God. When he cometh into the world, he gailk 
Sacrifice and offering thou vouldest not, but a body them 
hast prepared me. Then, said I, Lo 1 come, in the vol- 
ume of the hook it is written of me, to do thy voill, O 
God ; yea, thy law is within my heart. Heb* x. 5. — 
Psalm xl. 7) 8. Here is his oblation ; his sanctifica- 
tion followed immediately upon his obligation. This 
sacrifice continued through his whole life, and was 
completed by his death. So Luke xxiv. 26. Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and entered into kk 
glory. And again, Heb. v. In the days of his flesh, 
when he had offered up prayers and supplications, Tgntk 
strong crying and tears unto him that was able to soDe 
him from death, he was heard in that he feared ; and 
though he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the things 
which he suffered. And God raised him from the dead, 
and caused his glory to rest upon him, (an event for- 
merly prefigured by the fire from heaven which fell 
upon the victims to burn and comsume the bodv,) to 
quicken him to the life of glory. This Is what Jesus 
Christ has obtained, and which was accomplished at his 
resurrection. 

This sacrifice, therefore, having been perfected by 
the death of Jesus Christ, and consummated even in his 
body by the resurrection, in which the likeness of sin- 
ful flesh has been swallowed up in glory, Jesus Christ 
had done all on his part ; and that, as the smoke arose 
and carried the odour to the throne of God, so Jesus 
Christ should be in this state of complete immolation, 
offered, carried up, and received at the throne of God 
itself; and this was accomplished in his ascension, in 
which, by his own strength, and by the strength of the 
Holy Spirit, supplied to him continually, he ascended 
up on high. He was borne up as the smoke of those 
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Victims who were typical of Jesos Christ, was carried 
up huoyaat on the air, which is a type of the Holy Spirit. 
And the Acts of the Apostles state expressly, that he 
was received into heaven, to assure us that this holy 
sacrifice, offered on the earth, was accepted and re- 
ceived into the bosom of God. 

Such is the fact with regard to our Almighty Lord. 
Now, let us look at ourselves. When we enter into 
the church, which is the company of all faithful peo- 
J>le, or to speak more particularly, of God's elect, into 
which Je^us Christ, by a privilege peculiar to the only 
Son of God, entered at the moment of his incarnation, 
we are offered and sanctified. This sacrifice continues 
through lite, .and is perfected in death, in which the 
soul, quitting entirely the vices and the corrupt affec- 
tions of earth, whose contagion still, throughout life, 
ministered some infection, perfects her own immola- 
tion, and is received into the botom of God. 

Let us not then sorrow for the death of the f\iithful, 
as the heathen who have no hope. We have not lost 
them at their death. We lost^hem so to spetik, from 
that moment when they were really given to God. From 
that time they were the Lord's. Their life was devo- 
ted to him ; their actions to mankind regaRled only 
the glory of God. Then in their death they have be- 
come entirely separated from sin, and in Ahat moment 
they haveheen received of God, and their sacrifice 
received its completion and its crown. 

They have performed their vows ; they have done 
the work which God gave them to do ; they have ac- 
complished the work for which alone they were crea- 
ted. The will of God has been done in them, and 
their will has been absorbed in the will of God. That 
then which God has joined together, let n ot our will 
put asunder ; let us destroy or subdue, by a Aght com- 
prehension of the truth, that sentiment of our corrup- 
ted and fallen nature which presents to us only false 
impressions, and which disturbs by its delusion^, the 
holy feelings that evangelical truth inspires. 

Let us not then regard death as heathens, but as 
Christians, with hope, as St. Paul ordains ; for this i^ 
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the special privilege of believers. Think not of a 
corpse as a putrid carcase, as lying natore representi 
it to us ; but count it, according to the apprehensions 
of faith, as the sacred and eternal temple of the Spir- 
it of God. 

For we know that the bodies of the saints are pre- 
served %j the Holy Spirit unto the resurrection, 
which will be accomplished by that Spirit dwellioglR 
them for that purpose. It was on this account that 
some reverenced relics of the dead; and for this samfi 
reason, formerly, the eucharist was placed in the 
mouth of the dead. But the church has given up this 
custom, because the eucharist bejng the bread of life, 
and of the living, ought not to be administered to the 
dead. 

Do not consider the faithful, who have died in the 
grace of God, as having ceased to live, though na- 
ture suggests this ; bM as now beginning to live, for 
so the truth assures us. Do not regard their souls as 
perished and annihilated, but as quickened and united 
to the sovereign source of life. And in this way, cor- 
rect by the belief of these truths, those erroneous 
opinions which are so impressed upon our minds, and 
and those feelings of dread which are so natural to us. 

3. God created man with two principles of love; 
the love of God, and the love of self; but governed 
by this law, that the love of God should be infinite, 
bavins: only the infinite God for its end ; the love of 
self fiiile and subordlnaite to God. 

Man, in that state, not only loved himself without 
sinning ; but not to have loved himself, would have 
been criminal. 

But since sin entered into the world, man has lost 
the fornyr principle of love ; and this love of self, 
having dwelt alone in this noble mind, made original' 
ly capable of an infinite love, has spread forth inor- 
dinately in the void which the love of God left deso- 
late ; and hence man now loves himself, and all other 
things for his own sake, i. e. in an infinite degree. 

There is the origin of self-love. It wa$ natural to 
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Adam ^ and in his state of innocence it was quite jns- 
tifiable ; but in consequence of sin, it has become 
criminal and unbounded* We see then both the source 
of this love, and the cause of its enormity and guilt. 
It is the same with the desire of dominion, with inac- 
tivity, and all other rices ; and this idea may be easily 
transferred to the dread which we have of death. 
This dread was natural and proper in Adam, when in- 
nocent ; because as his life was approved of God, it 
on^ht to be so by man ; and death would have been 
dreadful, as terminating a life conformed to the will 
of God. But since man has sinned, his life has be- 
come corrupt, his body and soul mutually hostile to 
each other, and both hostile to God. 

But while this change has poisoned a life once so 
holy, the love of life has yet remained ; and that 
dread of death, which has remained the ^me also, 
and which was justifiable in Adam, is not justifiable in 
us. 

We see, then, the origin of the dread of death, and 
the cause of its guilt. Let the illumination of faith 
correct the error of nature. 

The dread of death is natural to man; but it was in 
his state of innocence, because death could not enter 
paradise, without finishing a life perfectly pure. It 
was right, then to hate it, when it went to separate a ; 
ho\y soul from a holy body : but then it is right to 
love it, when it separates a holy soul from an impure 
body. It was right to shrink from it when it ,would 
have broken up the peace between the soul and the 
body ; but not when it terminates an otherwise irrec- 
ODcileable dissension. In fact, when it would have 
afflicted an innocent body ; when it would have de- 
prived the body of the power of knowing God ; when 
it would have separated /rom the soul a body submis- 
hive to its will, and co-operating with it ; when it 
would have terminated all the blessings of which man 
knew hitoself capable, then it was right to abhor it. 
But, when it terminates an impure life ; when it takes 
away from the body the liberty of sinning; when it 
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rescues the soul from the might of a rebel, wl: 
teracts all his efforts for salvation, it is very in 
to retain towanis it the same opinions. 

We must not then give up this love of lif< 
was given us by nature ; for we have receded 
God. But then, let it be a love for that sa 
•which God gave, and not for a life directly con 
it. And whilst we approve the love which Ac 
to the life of innocence, and which Jesus Chr 
bad for his life, let it be one business to hate 
the reverse of that which Jesus Christ loved, 
attain to that death which Jesus Christ expei 
ABd which happens to a body approved of G 
let us not dread a death, which, as it operates 
ish a guilty body, and to cleanse a vitiated bod} 
to inspire in us very different feelings, if we h 
the principles, in however small a degree, c 
hope, and charity. 

It is one of the great principles of Chrij 
that all which happened to Jesus Christ, shoi 
place in the soul and body of each Christian : 
Jesus Christ has suffered during his mortal 1 
died to this mortal life, has risen to a new life, 
cended to heaven, where he has sat down at tl 
hand of the Father ; so ought both the body i 
to suffer, die, rise again, and ascend to heave 

All these things are accomplished during thi 
the soul, but not in the body. The soul sufl 
dies to sin j the soul is raised to a new life ; an 
at last, the soul quits the earth, and ascends to 
in the holy paths of a heavenly life ; as St. Pa 
Our conversation is in heaven. 

But none of these things take place in the be 
ing this present life ; they will occur hereaftei 
in death, the body dies to its piortal life : at th 
ment, it shall rise to new life ; andafter the jut 
it shall ascend to heaven, and dwell there for e 
that the same train of events happens to the bo 
the soul, only at different times : and these chs 
th'e body do not take place till those of the s< 
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complete — that is, aAer death. So that death is the cor-- 
onatioti of the beatificalioa of the soul, and the dawn of 
blessedoess to the body also. 

These are the wonderful ways of Divine wisdom re- 
specting the salvation of souk ! And St. Augustine 
teaches us here, that God has adopted this arrange* 
Bftent to prevent a serious evil ; for if the period of the 
act of the spiritual regeneration of the soul had been 
made the period of the death and resurrection of the 
body also, men would only have submitted to the obe- 
dience of the gospel from the love of life ; bnt by the 
present arrangement, the power of faith is much more 
manifested, whilst the way to immortality is traced 
through the shades of death. 

4* It were not right that we should not feel and 
mourn over the afflictions and misfortunes of life, like 
aogels who have not the passions of our nature. It 
were not right either that we should sorrow without 
consolation like the heathens, who know not the hope 
of grace. But it is right that we should be afflicted and 
coDftforted as Christians, and that the consolations of 
grace should rise superior to the feelings of nature ; 
8o that gracp. should not only be in us, but victorious in 
ns ; so that, in hallowing our heavenly Father's name, 
bis will should become ours ; so that his grace should 
reign over our imperfect nature, and that our afflictions 
.should be, as it were, the mutter of a sacrifice which 
grace completes, and consumes to the glory of God : 
and that these individual sacrifices should. honor and 
anticipate that universal sacrifice, in which our whole 
nature shall be perfected by the power of Jesus Christ^ 

And hence we derive benefit from our imperfections, 
since they serve as matter for such sacrifices.* For it 
Is the object of true Christians to profit by their owa 
imperfections, inasmuch as all things work together for 
good to the elect. 

And if we' are careful, we shall find great profit and 



* 2 Corinthians xii« 9,10. 
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edification in considering this matter as it is in truth. 
For since it is true, that the death of the body is odIj the 
image of the death of the soul, and that we build on this 
principle, that we have good ground to hope for the 
salvation of those who sedeath we mourn ; then it is cer- 
tain, that if we cannot check the tide of our grief and 
distress, we may at least derive from it this bene* 
fit, that if the death of the body is so dreadful, a^ to give 
rise to sach emotions^ that of the soul woald have 
caused os agonies fare less consolable. God has sent 
the former to those for whom we weep ; hut we hope 
that the latter he has averted. See then in the mag^ 
tude of our woes, the greatness of our blessings ; and 
let the excess of our grief, be the measure of our joy^ 

5. Man is evidently too weak to judge accurately of 
the the train Of future events. Let our hope, then, be 
in God ; and do not let us weary ourselves by rash and 
unjustifiable anticipations. Let us commit ourselves to 
God for the guidance of our way in this life, and let not 
discontent have dominion over us. 

Saint Augustine teaches us that there is in each man, 
a Serpent, an Eve, and an Adam. Our senses and nat- 
ural propensities are the Serpent ; the excitable desire 
is the Eve ; and reason is the Adam. Our nature 
tempts us perpetually ; criminal desire is often excited ; 
but sin is not completed till reason consents. 

Leave then this Serpeut and this Eve to distress us if 
they will ; but let us pray to God so to strengthen our 
Adam by his grace, that he may abide victorious, — 
that Jesus Christ maybe his conqueror, and may dwell 
in us for ever.* 



* How different the thoughts of Pascal from those of Cicr 
ero in his treatice on consolation ! A. E. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

FOR THE SANCTIJ'IKD USE OV AFFUCTIOlf BT DISEASE* 

ID, whose Spirit is in all things so good and gra- 
id who art so merciful, ^hat not only the pros* 

hut even the humiliations of thy elect are the 
)f thy mercy; graciously enable me to act iti 
! to which thy righteous hand has reduced me, 
heathen, but as a true Christian ; that I may 
:e thee as my Father and my God, in whatever 
m ; since the change in my condition, makes- 
^e in thine ; since thou art always the same, 
I am ever variable ; and that thou art no le89 
en thou ministerest affliction or puntshment, 
he gifts of consolation and peace. 
ou hast given me health to serve thee,, and I 
ifanely misused it. Suffer me not so to recelf e 
nger thee by my impatience. I have abased 
h, and thou hast rightly punished me : let me 
e thy correction also. And since the cormp* 
ly nature is such, that it renders thy favors 
me, let thy Almighty grace,' O God, make 
Y chastenings profitable. If in the vigor of 
ny heart was filled with the love of thb world, 
hat vigor for my safety^s sake, and un6t me 
Qjoyment of this world, either by weakness of 

overcoming love, that I may rejoice in thee 

jrod, to whom at the end of my life, and at the 
Is world, I must give an account of all that I 
e ; O God who permittest this world to exist, 
the trial of thine elect, and the punishment 
icked ; O God, who leavest hardened sinners 
xurious but criminal enjoyments of this world j 
ho causest this body to die, and at the hour of 
)aratest our souls from all that in this world 
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they have loved ; O God, who at the last moment of 
my life, break est me off from all those things to which 
I am attached, and on which my heart has been fixed; 
O God, who wilt consume at the last day, the heavens 
and the earth, and all creatures that are therein, to 
shew to all the world that nothing subsists but thyself^ 
and that nothing but thyself is worthy of love, because 
thou only dost endure ; O God, who wilt destroy all 
these vain idols, and all these fatal objects of oar af- 
fections ; I praise thee, and I will bless thee, mj 
God, all the days of my life, that it hath pleased tbee 
to anticipate in my favor, the event of that awful day, 
by destroying already, as it respects me, all these 
things, through the weakness to which thou hast re- 
duced me. I praise thee, O my God, and 1 will bless 
thee all the days of my life, that it hath pleased thee 
to reduce me to a state of inability to enjoy the sweet* 
of health, and the pleasures of the world ; and 'that 
thou hast in a manner destroyed for my profit, those 
clec^tful idols which thou wilt hereafter effectually 
destroy, to the confusion of the wicked in t he da of 
thine anger. Grant, Lord, that I may henceforth 
judge myself according to this destruction, which thou 
hast wrought in my behalf; that thou may est not 
judge me after that entire destruction which thou wilt 
make of my natural life, and of the whole world. For 
seeing, O Lord, that at the instant of my death, I shall 
find myself separated from this world, stripped of all 
things, and alone in thy presence, to answer to thy jus- 
tice for all the thoughts of my heart : grant that 1 may 
consider myself in this disease, as in a kind of death, 
separated from the world, stripped of all the objects of 
my affection, and alone in thy presence, to implore 
from thy compassion the conversion of my heart ; and 
that hence I may have great comfort from the thought 
that thou visitest me now with a species of death, as 
the result of thy mercy, before thou appointest me 
really and finally to death as the result of thy justice. 
Grant then, O my God, that since thou hast anticipated 
my death, I may anticipate the rigor of thy sentence ; 
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.nd that I may examine myself before thy judgment, 
o find mercy in thy presence. 

4. Grant, O my God, that I may adore in silence, 
he order of thy providence, in the guidance of my life ; 
bat thy rod may comfort me ; and that, if 1 have liv- 
id in the bitterness of my own sins during my pro»- 
>erity, 1 may now taste the heavenly sweetness of thy 
prace, during the salutary evils with which thou hast 
chastened me. But I confess, O my God, that my 
leart is so hardened, and so full of the thoughts,and 
sares, and anxieties, and attachments of^ the world, 
that neither sickness, nor health, neither sermons, nor 
books, nor thy holy Scriptures, nor thy gospel, nor its 
holiest mysteries, nor alms, nor fastings, nor mortifica- 
tions, nor the sacraments, nor thy death, nor all my 
efforts, nor those of the whole world put together, can 
effect any thing whatever, even to begin my conver- 
sion,' if thou dost not accompany all these things by 
the extraordinary assistance of thy grace. For this, 
O my God, I address myself to thee, the Almighty, to 
ask from thee a gift, that all thy creatures together 
coald not bestow. I should not have the daring to di- 
rect my cry to thee, if any other being could answer 
it. But, P my God, since the conversion of my heart, 
for which I now entreat, is a work which surpasses all 
the efforts of nature ; I can apply to none but to the 
Author and Almighty master of nature, and of my 
heart. To whom should I cry. Lord, to whom should 
I hasp recourse,- but to thee ? Nothing short of God 
can fulfil my desire. It is God himself that I need, 
and that 1 seek ; and to thee only, O my God, do I ad^ 
dress niyself, that I may obtain thee. Open my heart. 
Lord. Enter this rebel place, where sin has reigned. 
Sin holds it in subjection. Enter as into the house of 
a strong man ; but first bind the strong and mighty en- 
emy who ruled it, and then take possession of the 
treasures which are there. O Lord, regain those af- 
fections which the world has stolen. Seize this trea^ 
sure thyself, or rather resume il ; for it belongs to 
thee as a tribute that I owe thee, as stamped by tli^ne 
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own image. Thon hast imprinted it at the n 
of my baptism, which was my second birth ; h\ 
all effaced. The image of the world U graven 
80 deeply, that thine is scarcely cognizable, 
only couldst create my sonl ; thon only canst 
it anew. Thou only couldst impress there thii 
age ; thou only canst reform it, and refresh the 
ments of thy obliterated likeness ; that is, Jesus 
my Saviour, who is thine image, and the very < 
ter of thy subsistence. 

6. O my God, how happy is a heart that a 
80 lovely an object, with an honorable and bei 
love ! 1 feel that I cannot love the world v 
displeasing thee, without injuring and dishonorii 
«elf ; and yet the world is still the object of n 
light. O my God, how happy is the soul wh< 
his delight in thee, since he may abandon him! 
thy love, not only without scruple, but with coi 
dation. How firm and lasting is his happiness, 
his hope cannot be disappointed, because thoi 
never be destroyed, and neither life nor death sb^ 
arate him from the object ol his desires ; an 
the same moment which overwhelms the wicke 
their idols in one common ruin shall unite the jus 
thee in one common glory ; and that as the one 
perish with the perishable objects to which 
were attached ; the others, shall subsist eterna 
the eternal and self-existent object to which thej 
«o strictly united. Blessed are they, who, witl 
feet freedom, and an invincible bias of their wil 
perfectly and freely, that which they are inces 
constrained to love. 

6. Perfect, O my God, the holy emotions tha 
hast given me. Be their end, as thou art their 
ning. Crown thine own gifts; for thine I admii 
to be. Yes O my God, far from assuming ths 
prayers have any merit, which could constrain 
to answer them, 1 most humbly confess, that I 
given to the creature that heart, which thou didst 
for thyself only, and not for the world, nor for n 
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1 could look for no blessing but to thy mercy ; since I 
have nothing in me which could deserve it; and that 
all the natural emotions of my heart, inclining towards 
the creatures or myself, can only anger thee. I thank 
thee, then, O my God, for' the holy emotions that thou 
hast given me, and even for that disposition which 
thou hast also given me to feel thankful. 

7. Touch my heart with repentance for its faults ; 
for without this inward grief, the outward evils with 
which thou hast smitten my body, will be but a new 
occasion of sin. Make me to know that the diseases 
of my body are only the chastening, and the emblem 
of the diseases of my soul. But grant. Lord, also, that 
they may be the remedy, by making me consider, 
amidst these pains that I do feel, the evil which I did 
not previously perceive in my soul, though totally 
diseased and covered with putrifying sores. For, O 
Lor3, the greatest of its evils is that insensibility, and 
that extreme weakness which has deprived it of all 
consciousness of its own miseries. Make me then to 
feel them deeply; and let the remainder of my life be 
a continued penitence, to bewail the sins which 1 have 
committed. 

- 8. O Lord, though my life past has been exempt 
from gross crimes, from the temptations to which thou 
hast preserved me ; it has been very hateful in thy 
sight, from my continual negligence, my misuse of thy 
holy sacraments, my contempt of thy word, and of thy 
holy influence, by the listlessness and uselessness of 
my actions and thoughts, by the total loss of that time 
which thou hast given me for thy worship, to seek, in 
all my ways, the means of pleasing thee, and to repent 
of the sins which 1 daily commit ; sins from which, 
even the most righteous are not exempt ; so that even 
their life had need be a continual penitence, or they 
lim the risk of falling from their stedfastness. In this 
way, O my God 1 have ever been rebellious against 
thee. 

"9. Yes, Lord, up to this hour I have been ever 
deaf to thy inspirations ; I have despised thy oracles ; 

20 
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I have judged contrary to what thou judgest ; I have 
contradicted those holy precepts which thou didst 
bring into the world, from the bosom of thy eternal 
Father, and by which thou will judge the world. — 
Thou sayest, Blessed are they that moum^ hut woe to them 
that are comforted ; and I have said, Wretched are those 
tl^at mourn, and blessed are those who are conriforted. 
I have said, Happy are those who enjoy a fortunate 
lot, a splendid reputation, and robust health. And 
why have I thought them happy, except that all these 
advantages furnished them an ample facility for enjoy- 
ing the creature, that is, for offending thee. Yes, 
Lord, I confess that I have esteemed health a blessing, 
not because it was a ready means of serving' thee use- 
fully, by devoting more care and watchfulness to thy 
service, and by the ready assistance of my neighbour ; 
but that, by its aid, I could abandon myself, with less 
restraint, to the abounding delights of life, and taste 
more freely its deadly pleasures. Graciously, 
Lord, reform my corrupted, reason, and conform my 
principles to thine. Grant that 1 may count myself 
happy in aflBiction, and that in this inability for exter- 
nal action, my thoughts may be so puriBed, as no lon- 
ger to be repugnant to thine ; and that in this way, I 
may find Ihee within me, when from my weakness 1 
cannot go forth to seek thee. For, Lord, thy kingdom 
is within thy believing people ; and I shajl ihid it 
within myself, if 1 discover there thy Spirit and thy 
precepts. 

10. But, Lord, what shall I do to constrain thee to 
pour forth thy Spirit upon this wretched earth ? AH 
that 1 am is hateful in thy sight ; and 1 find nothing in 
me which can please thee. I see nothing there, Lord, 
except my griefs which bear some faint resemblance 
to thine. Consider then the ills that I suffer, and 
those which threaten me. Look with an eye of pity 
on the wounds which thy hand hath made. O my Sa- 
viour, who didst love thy sufferings even in death; 
my God, who didst become man, only to suffer more 
than ^ny man, for man's salvation ; O God, who didst 
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become incarnate after the sin of men, and who didst 
take a body only to suffer in it all that our sins deserv- 
ed ; O God, who lovest so much the suffering bodies 
of men, that thou didst choose for thyself the most a(^ 
jflicted body that ever was in the world ; graciously 
accept my body, not for its own sake, nor for any thing 
in it, — for all deserve thine indignation, — but for the 
miseries which it endures, which only can be worthy 
of thy love. Kindly regard my sufferings, O Lord, 
and let my distresses invite thee to visit me. But to 
complete the sanctification of thy dwelling, grant, O 
my Saviour, that if my body is admitted to the com- 
mon privilege with thine, that it suffers for my oflfenc- 
es, ray soul may have this in common with thy soul, 
that it may be in bitterness for them also ; and that 
thus", I may suffer with thee, and like thee, both in my 
body and my soul, for the sins which I have committed. 
11. Graciously, O Lord, impart thy consolations du- 
ring my sufferings, that I may suffer as a Christian. I 
ask not exemption from distress ; for this is the reward 
of the saiiits : but I pray not to be given up to the ago- 
nies of suffering nature, without the consolations of thy 
Spirit ; for this is the curse of Jews and heathens. I 
ask not ft fulness of consolation, without any suffering ; 
for that is the life of glory. I ask not a full cup of sor- 
row, without alleviation, for that is the present state of 
Judaism. But I ask. Lord, to feel, at the same time, 
both the pangs of nature for my sins, and the consola- 
tions of thy Spirit through grace ; for this is true Chris- 
tianity. Let me not experience pain, without conso- 
lation ; but let me feel pains and consolations at the 
same time, so that ultimately I may experience conso- 
lation only, free from all suffering. For formerly, Lord, 
before the advent of thy Son, thou didst leave the world 
to languish without comfort under natural sufferings : 
now thou dost console and temper the sufferings of thy 
saints, by the grace of thine only Son ; and hereafter, 
thOu wilt crown thy saints with a beatitude, perfectly 
pure, in thy Son's eternal glory. These are the mar- 
Tcllous degrees through which thou dost carry thy 
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works. Thou hi.-t withdrawn me from the first ; cause 
me to pa'^s thron<^h tlie second thiit I may reach the 
thir<l. This, Lord, is the mercy that I ask. 

12. Suffer me not to be so far alienated fromthee,a8 
to he able to contemplate thy soul, sorrowful e?eii 
unto death, and ihy body laid low in death for my sins, 
without rejoicing to sulfer also both in my body and my 
mind. For there is nofhino^ more disgraceful, and yet 
nothing more usual among Christians, than that wMle 
thou disd-^t sweat blood for the expiation of our offcDces, 
we should be living luxuriously at ease ; and that 
Christians, who make a profession of being devoted to 
thee ; that those who, in their baptism, have renono- 
ced the world to follow thee ; that those who have 
vowed solemnly, before the church, to live and die for 
thee; that those who profess to believe that the world 
persecuted and crucified ihee ? that those who believe 
that thou didst give thyself up to the wrath of God, and 
to the cruelty of m(?n, to redeem them from all iniqui- 
ty ; that those, I say, who believe all these truths, who 
consider thy body as the sacrifice offered for their sal- 
vation ; who consider the indulgences, and the sins of 
this world, as the only cause of thy sufferings, and the 
worlditseif as the exoculionor ; that they should seek 
to indubre their own bodies wiih these same delights, 
and in this same world; and that thoy who could not, 
without liorror, s(»e a man caress and cherish the mur- 
derer of his own lather, who had surrendered himself 
to secure his life, should live as 1 have done ; should Uve 
joy(-usly amidst thai world, which I know unquestioua- 
bly to have been lh<* murderer of him whom I recog- 
nize as my Father and iny God, wlu gave himself up 
for n)y salvation, and who has borne in his own body 
the {)unishmeiit of my transgressions. It is right, 
Lord, that thou hast interrupted a joyousness so crim- 
inal as liiat in which 1 have indulged amidst the shad- 
ows of death. 

]L>. «'ake from me then, O Lord, the grief that self- 
love may feel on account of my own suffering, and on 
account of those human events which do not fall out 
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precisely according to the wishes of my heart, and 
whic& do not make for thy glory. But awaken within 
me a sorrow asMmilated to thine own. Let my suffer- 
ings mollify thine anger. Make them the means of ray 
safety and my conversion. Let me wish no more for 
health and life, but to employ and expend them for 
thee, with thee, and in thee. 1 do not ask of thee 
health or sickness, life or death; but merely that thou 
wouldest dispose of my health or sickness, of my life or 
death, for thy glory, for my salvation, and for the ben- 
efit of thy church, and of thy saints, among whom I 
^vould hope, by thy grace, to be found. Thou only 
knowest what is needful for me : thou art the sovereign 
Lord; do with me what thou wilt. Give or take; only 
conform my will to thine ; and grant, that in humble 
and entire submission, 1 may accept the ordinances of 
thj eternal providence, and that I may regard with 
equal reverence, whatever comes from thee. 

14. Grant, O my God, that in uniform equanimity of 
mind, I may receive whatever happens; since we 
know not what we should ask, and since 1 cannot wish 
for one thing more than another without presumption 
and without setting up myself as a judge, and making 
myself responsible for those consequences which thy 
wisdom has determined properly to conceal from me. 
O Lord, 1 know that I know but one thing ; anrl that is, 
that it is good to follow thee, and evil to offend thee. 
After that, I know not what is better or worse in any 
thing. 1 know not which is more profitable for me, 
sickness or health, wealth or poverty, nor any other of 
tbe things of this world. This were a discovery be- 
jrond the power of men or angels, and which is veiled 
in the secrets of thy providence which I adore, and 
which I do not desire to fathom. 

16. Grant Ihen, OLord, that such as I am, I may be 
conformed to thy 'will ; and that diseased as I am, I may 
glorify thee in my sufferings. Without these, 1 eannot 
reach thy glory ; and even thou, my Saviour, wouldst 
not attain to glory but by this means. It was by the 
soars of thy sufferings that thy disciples knew jthee : 

20* 
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and it is by their sufferings that thou wilt recognize 
those who are thy disciples. Recognize me, O Lord, 
amidst the evils that I suffer, both in body and mind, for 
the sins that I have committed ; and because nothing is 
acceptable to God, that is not offered by thee, unite 
my will to thine, and my agonies \o those which thoo 
hast endured. . Let mine become tliino. Unite me to 
thyself; and fill me with thyself, and with thy Holy 
Spirit. Dwell in my heart and soul, to endure withfa 
me my suffcrings,and to continue to endure in me,nH that 
remains yet unsuffered of thy passion, which thou'ccin- 
pletestin all thy members, even to entire perfection of 
thy mystical body ; that being thus at length full of thee, 
it may be no more I that live and suffer, but that it may 
be thou who livest and sufferest in me, O my Saviour; 
and that thus, having some little part in thy sufferings, 
thou maycst till me abundantly with the glory which 
they have purchased ; in which thou livest with the 
Father, and the Holy Spirit, world without end. Amen. 



CJL\PTER XXIV. 

A COMPARISOX OF ANCIEXT A:\D MODERX CHRISTIANS. 

In the infancy of the Christian church, wc see no 
Christians but those who wore thoroiiG:lilv instructed 
in all matters necessary to salvation ; hut. in these days, 
we see on every side an ignorance so gross, that it agOD- 
izes all those who have a tender regard for the inter- 
ests of the church. Then, no one entered the church, 
but after serious difliculties, and long cherished wishes; 
now, we find ourselves associated with it, without care 
or difticultj'. Formerly, no one was admitted but after 
a most rigid examination ; now, every one is admitted 
before he is capable of being examined. Formerly, 
no one w.as admitted but after repentance of his former 
life, and a renunciation of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil ; now, they enter the church before they 
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are to a state to do any of these things. In fact, for- 
merly it was necessary to come out from the world, in 
order to be received into the church ; whilst, in these 
days, we enter the church almost at the same time that . 
we enter the world. Then there was distinctly re- 
' cognized by those earlier proceedings, an essential 
difference between the world and the church. They 
were regarded as two things, in direct opposition, as 
two irreconcilable enemies; of which the one perse- 
cutes the other perpetually, and of which, that which 
seems the weakest, will one day triumph over the 
strongest ; and between t^ese two contending parties, 
it became necessary to abawlon the one, in order to en- 
ter the other ; to renounce the maxims 6i^ the one in or- 
der to follow those of the other ; each one must disen- 
cumber himself of the sentiments of the one, in order 
to put on the sentiments of the other; and finally must 
be prepared to quit, to renounce, and to abjure the 
world where he had his former birth, and to devote 
himself entirely to the church in which he receives 
his second birth. And thus a wide distinction was hab- 
itually drawn between the one and the other. But 
now, we find ourselves almost at the same moment in- 
troduced into both ; and, at the same time, we are 
born into the world, and born anew into the church.* 
So that, dawning reason now no longer perceives the 
broad line of distinction between these two opposing 
worlds, but matures and strengthens, at the same time, 
under the combined influence of both. The sacraments 
are partaken of, in conjunction with the pleasures of 



* It is quite evident by the tenor of the whole passage, that 
M. Pascal means here only a formal initiation by baptism, and 
not a spiritual birth — a real regeneration. At the same time, 
the error which his words appear in some degree to counten- 
ance, was held by the unenlightened part of the Romish 
Church ; and it is still held by some members of the Ciurch of 
England, who do not understand either her doctrines or her 
services ; whilst some men among us, like M. Pascal, give an 
improper countenance to the error, by the adoption of the in- 
explicable notion of Baptismal Regeneration. 
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the ,world ; and hence, instead of there being an es- 
sential distinction between the one and the other, they 
are now so mingled and confounded, tliat the distinc- 
tion is almost entirely lost. 

Hence it arises, that whilst then Christians were 
.all well instructed.; now, there are many in a fearful 
state of ignorance; then, those who had been initiated 
into Christianity by baptism, and who had renounced 
the vices of the world, to embrace the piety of the 
church, rarely declined again to the world which they 
had left ; whilst now, we commonly see the vices of 
the world in the hearts of Christians. The church 
of the saints is all defiled with the intermingling oi 
the wicked ; and her children that she has conceived, 
and borne from their infancy at her sides, are they who 
carry into her very heart, that is even to the partici- 
pation of her holiest mysteries, — her deadliest foes — 
the spirit of the world — the spirit of ambition, of re- 
venge, of impurity, and of lust ; and the love which 
she bears for her children, compels her to admit into 
her very bowels, the bitterest of her persecutors. 

But we must not impute to the church the evils 
that have followed so fatal a change ; for when she 
saw that the delay of baptism left a large portion of 
infants still under the curse of original sin, she wished 
to deliver them from this perdition, by hastening the 
succor which she can give ; and this good mother 
sees, with bitter regret, that the benefit which she 
thus holds out to inlants, becomes the occasion of the 
ruin of adults. 

The true meaning of the church is, that those whom 
she thus withdraws at so tender an age, from the 
contagion of the world, should subsequently become 
separate from its opinions. She anticipates the agen* 
cy of reason, to prevent those vices into which cor- 
rupted reason might entice ihem ; and that, before 
their natural mind could act, she might fill them with 
her better spirit, so that they might live in ignorance 
of the world, and in a state so much further removed 
from vice, in as much as they have never known it. 
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This is evident in the hnptismal service ; for she does 
not confer baptism till the children have declared, by 
the lips of thei^ parents, that they desire it-r-that they 
believe — that they renounce the world and the deviJ, 
And as the church wishes them to preserve these dls* 
positions throughout life, she expressly enjoins upon 
them to keep them inviolate ; and by an indispensable 
command, she requires the parents to instruct their 
children in all these things ; for she does not wish that 
thQJse, whom from their infancy she has nourished in 
her bosom, should be less enlightened, and less zealous 
than those whom she formerly received as her own ; 
she cannot be satisfied with a less degree of perfection 
in those whom she herself has. trained, than in those 
whom she admits to her communion. 

Yet the rule of the church is so perverted from its 
original intention, that it cannot be thought of ivithout 
horror. Men think no more of the peculiar blessing 
which they have received, because they did not them- 
selves ask it, because they do not even remember 
having received 'it. But since it is evident, that the 
church requires no less piety in those who have been 
brouglit up from infancy as the servants of faith, than 
in those who aspire to become such, it becomes such 
persons to set before them the example of the ancient 
Catechumens of the early church, to consider their 
ardor, their devotion, their dread of the world, their 
noble renunciation of it; and ii^ they were not thought 
worthy to receive baptism, without these dispositions, 
those who do not find such dispositions in themselves, 
should at once submit to receive that instruction 
which they would have had, if they were now only 
about to seek an entrance into the communion of the 
church. It becomes them still further to humble 
themselves to such a penitence, as they may wish 
never to throw aside ; such that they may henceforth 
find less of disgust in the austere mortification of the 
senses than of attraction in the criminal pleasures of 
sin. 

To induce them to seek instruction, they must be 
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made to understand the difference of the customs 
which have obtained in the church at different 
times. In the newly formed Christian church, the 
Catechumens, that is, those who are offered for baptism, 
were instructed before the rite was conferred ; and 
they were not admitted to it, till after full instruction 
in the mysteries of religion; till after penitence for 
their former life ; till after a great measure of knowl- 
edge, of the grandeur and excellence of a profession 
of the Christian faith and obedience, on which thej , 
desire to enter forever; till after some eminent mariu I 
of real conversion of heart, and an extreme desire for I 
baptism. These facts being made known to the whole I 
church, they then conferred upon them the sacrament 
of incorporation or initiation, by which they became 
members of the church.* But now, since baptism ha« 
been, for many very important reasons, permitted to 
infants before the dawn of reason, we find, through 
the negligence of parents that nominal Christians grow 
old without any knowledge of our religion. 

When teaching preceded baptism, all were instruct- 
ed ; but now, that baptism precedes instruction, that I. 
teaching which was then made necessary for the sac- 
rament, is become merely voluntary, and is conse- 
quently neglected, and almost abolished. Reason then 
shewed the necessity of instruction ; and when instruc- 
tion went before baptism, the necessity of the one,com- 
pelled men necessarily lo have recourse to Ihe other. 
But in those days, when baptism precedes instruction, 
as men are made Christians, in the first instance, with- 
out instruction, so they believe that tho}^ iriay remain 
Christians without being instructed ; and instead of its 
being the case, that the primitive Christians express- 
ed the warmest gratitude for a grace which the church 
only granted after^reiterated petitions — the Christians 



* This was the case with converted heathens ; but if M. 
Pascal conceived it to be the case with the children of baptiz- 
ed believers, he is in error ; and the whole tenor of the history 
of the church will prove him to be so. 
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of these days, maDifest nothing but ingratitude for this 
same blessing conferred upon then), before they were 
Id a state to ask it. II the chrnch so decidedly abhor- 
red the ocoasional, though extremely rare instances o 
baQksliding among the primitive Christians, how ought 
she to hold in abhorrence, the falling again and again 
of modern Christians, notwithstanding the far higher 
degree in which they stand indebted to the church, 
for having so speedily and liberally removed them 
from thatjstate of curse, in which, by their natural 
birth, they were involved. She cannot see without 
bitter lamentation, this abuse of her richest blessing^; 
and the course which she has adopted for her childrens' 
fiafetj,. becomes the almost certain occasion of their 
tttixr*; for her spirit is not changed, though the primi- 
itive custom is.* 



• These views of M. Pascal, evidently originate in the diffi- 
culty presented to a believing mind, by the formal and irre- 
ligious state of the Christian churches. The thought will oc- 
cur to a considerate mind, lately awakened to feel the power 
>f true religion, after a youth of nominal religion and real 
Carelessness^ " Whence does this evil arise ?" And this refer- 
^ce to the mode of admitting converts from heathenism, in 
Earlier days, is one way of settling the point, to which young 
[Christians frequently have recourse. Yet this is cutting the 
mot, instead of untying it. It is an error which originates in 
in unfounded and imaginary notion of the state of the Chris- 
tian church at any time. A little patience and experience — 
I. little practical knowledge of how the Christian system works, 
would give a very dijfferent view of the matter. It is, howev- 
ir, on this summary mode of settling the difficulty, to which 
He inexperienced mind resorts — that the Anabaptist Churches 
^und their peculiar notions, and justify their sepaiation ; and 
t is in the ready application of this notion to meet the difficulty 
Brhen it first arises, that they find their success. Pascal, after 
ciiatur& deliberation on the facts of the case, did not at all see 
the necessity of renouncing the custom of Infant Baptism. He 
::ou1d distinguish between an evil that casually accompanied, 
ind an evil that originated in that custom. 
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CHAPTER XXV. o' 

ON THB CONVERSION OF A SINNER. 

The first thing which G od imparts to a soul thtt 
he has really toached, is a degree of knowledge and 
perception, altogether extraordinary, by which the 
soul regards both itself, and the other things in a total- 
ly novel manner. 

This new light excites fear, and imparts to the soul 
a restlessness which thwarts the repose that it had 
formerly found in the wonted sources of indulgence. 

The man can no longer relish, with tranquillity, the 
objects by which he had been previously ^charmed. 
A perpetual scrupulousness haunts him in his enjoy- 
ments : and this interior perception will not allow him 
any longer to find the wonted sweetness in those things 
to which he had yielded with all melting fulness of 
the heart. 

But he finds yet more bitterness in the exercises of 
piety, than in the vanities of the world. On one side, 
the vanity of the things that are seen, i^ felt more 
deeply than the hope of the things that are not seen; 
and on the- other, the reality of invisible things afiects 
him more than the vanity of the things which are seen. 
And thus the presence of the one,'and the absence of 
the other, excite his disgust, so that there arise within 
him a disorder and confusion which he can scarcely 
correct, but which is the result of ancient impressions, 
long experienced, and new impressions now first 
communicated. 

He considers perishable things as perishing, and 
even as already perished; and, in the certain convic- 
tion of the annihilation of all that he has loved, he 
trembles at the thought ; whilst he sees, that every 
moment goes to rob him of the enjoyment of happi- 
ness, and lliat that which is dearest to him, is perpetu- 
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ally gliding away ; and, that at length, a day will come 
in which he'will find himself bereft of all on which he 
had built- his hope. So that he sees clearly, that as his 
heart is devoted only to things in themselves fragile 
and vain, his soul must, at the exit from this life, find 
itself solitary and destitute, since he has taken no care 
to unite himself to a real and self-subsistent good, 
which could support him in, and subsequently to, this 
present existence. 

And hence he begins to consider as a nonentity, every 
thing which returns to nothingness, — the heavens, the 
earth, his body, his relations, his friends, his enemies, 
wealth or poverty, humiliation or prosperity, honor 
or ignominy, esteem or contempt, authority or insig- 
nificance, health or sickness, and even life itself. In 
fact, whatever is shorter in duration than his soul, is 
incapable of satisfying the desires of that soul, which 
earnestly seeks to establish itself on a basis of felicity 
as durable as itself. 

He begins to regard with astonishment, the blindness 
in which be has been plunged ; and when he considers 
on the one hand, the length of time that he has lived 
without any such thoughts, and the great number of 
persons who live with equal thoughtlessness ; and, on 
the othep, how clear it is that the soul being immortal, 
cannot find happiness in the things that perish, and 
which must, at all events, be taken from him by death; 
then there comes upon him a holy anxiety and aston- 
ishment which give rise to salutary sorrow. 

for he considers that however great may be the 
namber of those who grow old in the ways of the world, 
and whatever authority may be in the multitude of ex- 
amples, of those who place their happiness in this 
world, it is nevertheless certain, that even if the things 
of this world had in them some substantial delight, — ' 
an assumption which is falsified by the fatal and con- 
tinual experience of an infinite number of persons, — 
the Ipss of these things is certain, at the moment when 
death separates us from them. 
- So that, if the soul has amassed a treasure of tempo- 

21 
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ral good, whether of gold, of science, or of repntatioa, 
it is iDcvitably necessary, that it must one Bay find it- 
self denuded of all the objects of its felicity ; and hence 
it appears, that though many objects have h^d in them 
that which ministered 8atii>faction, Ihcy bad not that 
which would have satisfied him permanently ; and that 
even if they procured Him a happiness that was real, 
they could not procure a happiness that was lasting, 
because it must be terminated by the limits of humsn 
life. 

Then by a holy humility, which God has exalted 
above pride, the man begins to rise above the commoa' 
habits of men in general. He condemns their con- 
duct ; he detests their maxims; he laments their blind- 
ness ; he devotes himself to the search for that which 
is truly good ; he arrives at the conviction, that it lanst 
possess these two qualities, — the one, that it must be 
as durable as himself, — the other, that it must be more 
worthy of love than anj' thing else. 

He sees that in the love which he has cherished to- 
wards the world, he has found in it, owing to his blind- 
ness, the second quality of these two, for he had dis- 
covered nothing more worthy of his love, but now as 
he sees not in it the former quality also, he knows that 
it is not the sovereign good. He seeks it then else- 
where ; and knowing by an illumination altogether 
pure, that it docs not exist in the things which are 
within him, or around him, or before him, he begins to 
seek for it in those things which are above. 

This elevation of soul is so lofty and transcendantj 
that it'stops not at the heavens ; they have not what 
would satisfy him ; nor at the things above the heav- 
ens, nor at the angels, nor at the most perfect of crea- 
ted beings. It darts through universal creation, and 
cannot pause till it has reached the very throne of God; 
there the soul begins to find repose, and grasps that 
real good which is such, that there is nothing more 
truly worthy of love, and that it cannot be taken from 
him but by his own consent. 

For though he does not yet taste those enjoyments 
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by which God blesses the services of habitual piety, he 
learas, at ieast, that the creatures can never deserve 
his love ttiore than the Creator ; and his reason, aided 
by the light of grace, teaches him that there is noth- 
ing more worthy of love than God, and that He cannot 
be taken away except from those. who reject him, — 
/since to desire God, is to possess him ; and to refuse 
him, is to lose him. 

And thus he rejoices in having found a blessing 
which cannot be torn from him as long as he wishes to 
possess it, and which has nothing superior to itself 

And with these novel reflections, he enters upon the 
view of the grandeur of his Creator, and upon acts of 
the deepest humiliation and reverence. He counts 
himself as less thcin nothing in that presence; and, 
being unable {o formof faflhself an Idea sufficiently hu- 
miliating, or to conceive, of the sovereign Good a 
thought sufBcienlly exalted, he makes repeatedly fresh 
efforts, to lower himself to the last abysses of nothing- 
ness, whilst he surveys God still in interminably mul- 
tiplying immensities ; and, at last, exhausted by this 
icdghty conception, he adores in silence, he looks on 
himself as a vile and useless creature, Sind by repeated 
acts of veneration, adores and blesses his God, and 
would for ever bless and adore. 

Then he sees something of the grace by which God 
has manifested his infinite majesty to a worthless 
worm — he is ashamed and confounded at having pre- 
ferred so many vanities to such a Divine Master ; and, 
in the spirit of compunction and penitence, he looks 
up for his compassion to arrest that anger, the effect 
of which, seen through these immensities, seems to 
hang over him so awfully. 

He sends up ardent prayers to God, to obtain this 
mercy, that as it has pleased Him to disclose himself 
to his soul, it would please Him also to lead it to him- 
self, and prepare for him the means of reaching Him. 
For it is to God that he now aspires, and, at the same 
time, he only aspires to reach Him by those means 
which come from God himself, for he wishes God him- 
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self to be his way, his object, and his end. Then od 
the result of these prayers, he learps that he ought to 
act conlbrmably to the new light which he has re- 
ceived. 

He begins to know God, and to desire to go to him ; 
but he is ignorant of the mode of reaching him. W, 
then, his desire is sincere and real, just as a person 
who wishes lo go to a particular spot, but who has 
lost his way, and knows that he is in error, has re- 
course to those who are well acquainted with it, so 
he seeks advice from those who can teach him the 
way that leads to the God, from whom he has so long 
been alienated. And in thus seeking to know this way, 
resolves t« regulate his conduct for the remainder of 
his life by the truth, as far as he knows it; and seeio^p 
that his natural weakness, Agether with the habitual 
tendency which he now has to th^ sin in which he 
has lived, have incapacitated him for reaching the 
happiness of which he is in search, he implores from 
the mercy of God those gracious aids by which he may 
find him, devote himself to him, and adhere to him for 
ever. Heartily occupied by the loveliness of the Di- 
vine excellency, — old as eternity, in fact, but to him 
so new ; — he feels that all he does ought to bear him 
towards this adorable object ; he sees now clearly that 
he ought henceforth only to think of adoring God, as 
his creature, of gratitude to him for unnumbered obli- 
gations, of penitence as guilty, and prayer as necessi- 
tous; so that his entire occupation should be to con- 
template, and love, and praise him throughout eter- 
nity. 



s 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

REASONS FOR SOMB OPINIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

I WRITE my thoughts here without order, hut proba- 
bly not in mere'unmeaning confusion. It is, in fact, 
the true order, and will mark my object, even by the 
disorder itself. 

We shall see that all the opinions of the multitude 
are very sound : that the people are not so weak as ^ 
they are reported ; and, that consequently, the opin- 
ion which would destroy the opinion of the people, / 
will be itself destroyed. 

2. It is true in one sense, that all the world is in a 
state of delusion ; for although the opinions of the peo- 
ple are spund, they are not so us held by them, be- 
cause they conceive the truth to reside where it does 
not. There is truth in their opinions, but «ot where 
they suppose. 

3. The people reverence men of high birth. Your 
half-informed men despise them, affirming, that hirth 
is not a personal advantage, but a mere accident. 
Your really superior men honor them, not on the 
^ound of the popular notion, but for loftier reasons. 
Certain zealots of narrow views, despise them, not- 
withstanding those reasons which secure to them the 
respect of superior men, because they judge by a new 
light, that their measure of piety imparts. But more 
advanced Christiaijs give them honor, according to the 
.dictates of light yet superior ; and thus opinions, for 
and against, obtain in succession, according to the 
light possessed. 

4. Civil wars are the greatest of evils. They are 
certain, if it is wished to recompense merit, for all 
would affirm that they deserved reward. The evil to 
be feared from a fool who succeeds by inheritance, is 
neither so great nor so certain. 

n* 
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Why follow the majority? Is it because they have 
more reason? No. Bui because they have more 
force. Why follow ancient laws, and ancient opinions? 
Are they wiser? No. But they stand apart from 
present interests; and thus take away the root of dif- 
ference. 

6. The empire founded on opinion and imagination, 
sometimes has the upper hand ; and this dominion is 
mild and voluntary. The empire of force reigns al- 
ways. Opinion is, as it were, the queen of the world; 
but force is its tyrant. 

7. How wisely are men distinguished by their exte- 
rior, rather than their interior qualifications. Which 
of us two shall take the lead ? Which shall yield pre- 
cedence ? The man of least talent. But I am as 
clever* as he. Then we must fight it out for this. 
But he has four lacqueys, and 1 have but one. There 
is a visible difference ; we have only to count them. 
It is my place then to give way ; and I am a tool to 
contest \he point. This arrangement keeps us in 
peace ; which is of all blessings the greatest. 

8. From the habit of seeing kings surrounded with 
guard?, and drums, and ofHcers, and with all these ap- 
pendages which tend to create respect and terror, it 
happens, that the countenance of kings, even though 
seen sometimes without these adjuncts, still awakens 
in their subjects the same reverential feeling; because 
even then, we do not mentally separate their person 
from the train with which we usually see them attend- 
ed. The multitude who know not that this eflect has 
its origin in custom, believe it to originate in native 
feeling; and hence arise such expressions as. The 
character of divinity is imprinted on his countenance, 
&c. 



* The translator does not use the term clever^ according to 
the custom of New Eng^Jand people. •dbU or skilful would 
be an equivalent to habile, A. E. 
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The power of kings is founded on the reason, and 
on the folly of the people ; hut most chiefly on their 
folly. The greatest and most important thing in the 
world has weakness for its hasis; and this basis is 
wonderfully secure,. for there is nothing more certain, 
than that the people will be weak ; whilst that which 
has its foundation in reason only^ is very insecure, as 
the esteem for wisdom. 

9. Our magistrates have well understood this mys- 
tery. Their crimson robes, their ermine, in which 
they wrap themselves, the palaces of justice, the fleur- 
de-lis — aU this pomp and circumspection was neces- 
sary; and -if physicians had not their cassock and their 
mule; and if theologians had not their square cap, 
and their flowing garments, they would never have 
doped the world, which could never withstand this 
authenticating demonstration. Soldiers are the only 
mep who are not in some mCfisure disguised ; and that 
is, because their own share in the matter, is the most 
essential part of it. They gain their point by actual 
force, — the others by grimace. 

Ob this account our kings have not bad recourse to 
sucli disguises. They have not masked themselves in 
-extraordinary habits, in order to appear impressive ; 
but they have surrounded themselves with guards, and 
lancers, and whiskered faces, men who have hands and 
energies only for this service. The drums and trum- 
pets which go before them, and the legions that sur- 
round thefh, make even brave men tremble. They 
not only wear a dress, hut they are clothed with might. 
A man had need have an unprejudiced mind, to cod- 
sider merely as another man, the Grand Seignior sui^ 
rounded by his glittering train of 40,000 Janissaries. 

If magistrates were possessed of real justice, if phy- 
sicians knew the true art of healing, there were no 
need of square caps. The majesty of science would 
be sufficiently venerable alone. But possessed as they 
mostly are, with only imaginary science, they must as- 
sume these vain adorements which impress the imag^ 
nation of those among whom they labor, and, by that 
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means, they obtain respect. We caqpot look at an 
advocate in his gown and his wig, without a fa?orabl6 
impreiision of his abilities. 

The Svyiss are offended at being called gentlemen, 
and have to establish the proof of their low origin, in 
order to qualify them for stations of importance.* 

10. No one chooses for a pilot, the highest born 
passenger on board. 

All the world sees that we labor with uncertainty 
before us, either by sea, in battle, &c. but all the 
world do not see the law of the chances, which shewfi 
that we do rightly. Montaigne saw that a narrow mind 
is an offence, and that custom rules every thing, — ^bnt 
he did not see the reason of this. Those who see 
only effects, and not their causes, are in relation to 
those who discover the causes, as those who have 
eyes only compared with those who have mind. For 
the effects are perceptible to the senses^ but the reasons 
only to the understanding. And though, in fact, these 
effects perceived by the understanding, yet such a 
mind, compared with that which discovers the causes, 
is as the bodily senses to the intellectual powers. 

11. How is it that a lame man does not anger us, 
but a blundering mind does? It is, that the cripple ad- 
mits that we walk straight, but a crippled mind ac- 
cuses us of limping? But for this, we should feel more 
of pit}' than of aiigor. 

Epicletus asks also, Why we are not annoyed if any 
one tells us that we are unwell in the head, and yet 
are angry if they tell us that we reason falsely, or 
choose unwisely? The reason is, that we know cer- 
tainly that nothing ails our heads, or that we are not 
crippled in the body. But we are not certain that we 
have chosen correctly. So that having only assurance, 
inasmuch as we perceive the matter distinctly, whilst 
another sees it as clearly the contrary way, we are 



•At Basle they must renounce their nobility, in order to en- 
ter the senate. 
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necessarily brought into doubt and suspense ; and still 
more so, when a thousand others laugh at our decis- 
ion ; for we must prefer our own convictions to those 
of ever so many others, and yet that is a bold and 
difficult course. Now, we never feel this contradic- 
tion of our senses in a case of actual lameness. 

12. Respect for others requires you to inconvenience 
yourself. This seems foolish ; yet is very proper. It 
says,-" I would willingly inconvenience myself seri- 
ously, if it would serve you, seeing that I do so when 
it will not." Besides, the object of this respect is to 
distinguish thp great. Now, if respect might show it- 
self by lolling in an elbow chair, we should respect all 
the- world, and then we should not distinguish the 
great'; but being put to inconvenience, we distinguish 
them plainly enough. 

13. A superior style of dress is not altogether vain. 
It shews how many persons labor for us. A man 
shews by his hair that he has a valet and perfumer, &c. ; 
and by his band, bis linen and lace, &c. It is not then, 
a mere superficial matter, a mere harness, to have 
many hands employed in our service. 

15. Strange indeed ! they would have me not pay 
respect to that roan dressed in embroidery, and follow-. 
ed by seven or eight lacqueys. Why he would horse- 
whip ipe if I did not. Now, this custom is a matter of 
compulsion : it does not exist between two horses, 
when one is better caparisoned than the other* 

It is droll in Montaigne, that he does not see the dif- 
ference between admiring what we see, and asking the 
reason of it. 

15. The people have some wise notions; for ex- 
ample, the having chosen amusements and hunting, in 
preference to poetry. Your half-learned gentry laugh 
at them, and delight in pointing out their folly in this ; 
but for reasons which they cannot perceive, the people 
are right. It is well also to distinguish men by externals, 
as by birth or property. The world strives to shew 
how unreasonable this is ; but it is perfectly reasona- 
ble. ' 
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16. Rank is a great adTantage, as it gires to a nm 
of eighteen or twenty years of age, a degree of accep- 
tance, publicity, and respect, which another can scarce- 
ly obtain by merit at fifty. There is a gain, then, of 
thirty years without difficulty. 

17'. There are men. who." to shew us lliat we are 
wron(j, In not esteeming them more highly, nevei fail 
to bring forward the names of those persons of quality 
who think well of them. 1 would answer them, 
'^ Shew us the merit by which you have gained their 
esteem, and we will esteem you as they do." 

18. If a man stands at the window so see those who 
pass, and I happen to pass by, can I say that he placed 
himself there to see me? No: for he did not think of 
me particulariy. But if a man loTes a women for her 
beauty, docs he love Aer .^ No: for the smali-pox 
which destroys her beauty without killing her, causes 
his love to cease. And if any one loves me for my 
judgment or my memory, does he really love me! 
No : for I can lose these qualities without ceasing to 
be. Where then is this /aw, if it is neither in the body 
nor the soul? And how are we to love the soul, ex- j 
cept it be for those qualities which do not make up this 
we, because they are perishable? For can we love 
the soul of a' person abstractly, and some qualities that 
h'^long to it? That cannot be ; and it would be un- 
just. Tlien they never love the person, but only the 
qualities ; or, if they say that they love the person, 
they must say also, that the combination of qualities 
constitutes the person. 

14. Those, things about which we are most anxious, 
are very often a mere nothing; as, for instance, the 
concealment of our narrow circumstances. This evil 
of poverty is a mere nothing, that imagination has 
magnified to a mountain. Another turn of thought 
if )uld induce us to tell it without difficulty. 

20. Those who have the power of invention are but 
i'ew. Those vVho have not are many, and conf?equent- 
ly, the strongest party. And generally, we see that 
they refuse to the inventors the praise that they de- 
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serve, and, that they seek by their iaventioDS. If they 
persist in seeking it, and treat contemptuously those 
who have not this talent, they will gain nothing but a 
few hard names, and they will be treated as visiona- 
ries. A man should take care, therefore, not to plume 
himself upon this advantage, great as it is ; and he 
should be content to be esteem^ed by ihe few, who real- 
ly can appreciate his merits. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

DETACHED MORAL THOUGHTS. 

There are plenty of good maxims in the woi:ld ; we 

- fail only in applying them. For instance, it is without 

- doubt that we should expose life to defend the public 
' good ; and many do this : but scarcely any one does 

2 tl^s for religion. It is necessary that there be inequal- 

r ily in the state of man ; but that being granted, the 

"^ door is opened, not only to the highest domination, but 

- to the highest degree of tyranny. It is needful to al- 

-I low some relaxation of mind ; but this opens the door 

to the loosest dissipations. The limits should be mark- 

:^ ed ; they are not laid down. The laws would prescribe 

* them, but the human mind will nof endure it. 

-*^ 2. The authority of reason is far more imperious 
«3. than that of a master : for he who disobeys the one, is 
5? unhappy ; but he who disobeys the other, is a fool. 

3. Why would you kill me? Why? do you not live- 
s across the water? My friend, if you lived on ihisside, 

f Ishould be an assassin ; it would be unjust to kill you ^ 
in this way ; but since you live on the other, I am brave, 

* and the act is just. 

4. Those who live irregularly, say to those who live 
discr^^ly, that it is they who swerve from the dic- 
tates of nature, and that they themselves live according 
to it; as those ;«? ho are in a vessel, believe that the peo- 
ple oa shore are receding froth them. Both partiel 
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use similar language. There should be a fixed point 
to decide the case. The port settles the question for 
those in the vessel, but where shall we find tUs fixed 
point in morals ?* 

5. As f:ishion makes pleasure, so does it justice. If 
men really knew what justice is, they would nerer 
have admitted this commonest of all maxims tbrougb- 
out the world, that each should follow the custom of 
his own country. Real equity would have subjugated 
all nations, by its native brilliancy ; and legislators 
would not have taken in the stead of this invariable 
rule of right, the fancies and caprices of Persians and 
Germans, &,c. It would have been set up in all the 
states of the earth, and at all times. 

6. Justice is that which is by law established ; and 
hence all our established laws arc to be necessarily ac- 
counted just, because they are established. 

7. The only universal rules are, the laws of the land | 
in ordinary matters. In extraordinary niatters, the 
majority carries it. Why is this ? From the power 
that exists in it. 

And hence, also, kings who possess an extrinsic 
force, do not follow even the majority of their minis- 
ters. 

8. Undoubtedly an equality of rights is just; but 
not being able to compel men to be submissive to jus- 
tice, legislators have made them obedient to force. 
Unable to fortify justice, they have justified force ; so 
that justice and force uniting, there might be peace, 
for that is the sovereign good, — summumjus^suminain' 
juria. 

The power of the plurality is the best way ; because 
it is a visible power ; and it has force to command obe- 
dience. Yet this is the counsel of inferior men. 

If they could, they should have put power into the 
hands of justice ; but since power will not lot itself be 
used as men please, because it is a palpable qunlity, 



* The answer of M. Pascal would be, in the Holy Scriptures. 
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while justice is an intellectual quality, of which they 
may dispose as they please, they have placed justice 
lathe hai^ds of* power, and now they call that justice 
which power requires to be observed. 
. 9. It is just, that whatever is just should be observed. 

^ 41 is necessary that whatever is the strongest should be 
obeyed. Justice without power is inefficient : power 
without justice is tyranny. Justice without power is 
^dnsayed, because there are always wicked men. 

▼ rower without justice is soon questioned. Justice and 
power must be brought together, so that whatever is 
just may be powerful, and wliatever is powerful may 

■ • he just. 

- Justice may be disputed ; but power speaks pretty 
plainly, and without dispute. So that it needs but to 

^~^ give power to justice ; but seeing that it was not pos- 

-^ sible to make justice powerful, they have made the 
. powerful just. 

*"* 10. It is dangerous to tell the people that the laws 

^ are not just; for they only obey them because they be- 

^ lieve them to be just. They must be told therefore at 
, the same time, that they must obey them as laws ; as 

*^ they obey their superiors, not because they are just, 

^ but because they are their superiors. If you make 
them comprehend this, you prevent all sedition. This 
.is the true definition of justice. 

; ^ 11. It were well for the people to obey laws and 

i customs, because they are laws ; and that they un- 
derstood that ibis made them just. On this ground, 

i they would never deviate from them : whilst on the 

■ other hand, if their justice is to rest on any other basis 
it may easily be brought into question, and then the 

I people are made liable to revolt. 

■'* 12. When it is made a question, whether we should 
make war, and kill so many men, and doom so many 

' Spaniards to die, it is one man only who decides, and 
he an interested party. It ought to be a third and an 

i indifferent person. 

15, 13. Language such as this, is false and tyrannical: 

\ *' I am well-looking ; then men ought to fear me: I 

I " .22 
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am strong ; then men should love me." Tyranny is 
to seek to obtain that by one means, which should on- 
ly be obtained by another. We. owe different duties 
to difi'erent kinds of merit ; a duty of love to that 
which is aoniable ; of fear, to that which is mighty; 
of teachableness, to the learned, &c. This duty shooidr 
be done. It is unjust to withhold this. It is unjostto 
require more. And it savors equally of error and of 
tyranny to say, " He has no might, then 1 will not es- 
teem him. He has no talent, therefore I will not 
fear him." Tyranny consists in the desire of univer- 
sal dominion, unwarranted b}' our real merit. 

14. Their are vices which have no hold upon us, 
but in connection with others ; and which, when yoa 
cut down the trunk, fall like the branches. 

15. When malice has reason on its side, it looks forth 
bravely, displays that reason in its lustre. When aus- 
terity and self-denial have not realized Jrue happiness 
and the soul returns to the dictates of nature, the reac- 
tion is fearfully extravagant. 

16. To find recreation in amusements, is not happi- 
ness ; for this joy springs from alien and extrinsic 
sources, and is therefore dependent upon, and subject 
to interruption by a thousand accidents, which may 
minister inevitable affliction. 

17. The highest style of mind is accused of folly, as 
well as the lowest. Nothing is thoroughly approved 
but mediocrity. The majority has brought this about; 
and it instantly fixes its fangs on whatever gets beyond 
it either way. I will not resist their rule. I consent 
to be ranked among them ; and if I object to be placed 
at the low extreme, it is not because it is low, but be- 
cause it is the extreme ; for I should in the same way 
refuse to be placed at the highest. To get really be- 

Iyond mediocrity, is to pass the limits of human nature. 
The dignity of the human soul, lies in knowing how 
to keep the middle course ; and so far from there be- 
ing greatness in leaving it, true greatness consists in 
never deviating from it. 

18. No man obtains credit with the world for talent 
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la poetry, who does not fairly hang out the sign of a 
poet ; or for a talent in mathematics, if he has not put 
up thfe sign of a mathematician. But your truly honest 
men have recourse to no such expedients. They no 
more play themselves off for poets, than for embroid- 
erers. They are neither called p6et# nor geometers; 
bat they are at home in all these matters. Men do 
not make out specifically what they are. When they 
enter a room, they speak of the topic then in discus- 
sion. They do not discover a greater aptness for one 
sabject than for another, except as circumstances caJl 
out their talent ; for to such persons it is a matter of 
equal indifference, that it should not be said, " That 
man tJilks remarkably well," when conversational 
powers are not the point in question, or that this 
should be said of them when it is. It is poor praise, 
therefore, when a man is pointed out, on his entering a 
room, as a great poet, or that he should only be refer- 
red to, where the merit of sortie verses is to be con- 
sidered. Man is full of wants ; he only loves those 
who can satisfy them. " He is a good mathematician ; 
they say, ^' but then I must be bored incessantly with 
mathematics :" or, " That man thoroughly compre- 
hends the art of war ; but I do not wish to make war 
with any man." Give me^ then, a polite man, with 
general talents, to meet and supply my necessities. 

19. When in health, we cannot at all judge how we 
would act in sickness ; but when sickness comes, then 
we submit freely to the needful discipline. The dis^ 
ease itself is the cause of this. We feel then no lon- 
ger the eager thirst for amusements and visiting, which^ 
originates in health, and which is quite incompatible 
with a state of sickness. Nature,, then, gives .inclina- 
tions and desires conformed to our present state. It 
is only the fears that originate with ourselves, and not 
with nature, that trouble us ; for they associate with- 
the state in which we then are, the feelings of a state 
in which we are not. 

20. Injunctions to humility, are sources of humilia- 
tion to the humble ; «iut of pride, to the proud. So 
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also (he language of Pyrrhonism and doubt, is matter 
of confirmation to those who believe. Few men 
speak humbly of humility, or chastely of chastity,— 
few of scepticism with real doubtfulness of mind. We 
are nothing but falsehood, duplicity, and contradictioD. 
We hide and disguise ourselves from ourselves. 

21. Concealed good actions are the most estimable 
of all. When I discover such in history, they, delight 
me much. Yet even these cannot have been altogether 
hidden, because they have been so recorded ; and even 
the degree ii which they have come to light, detracts 
from their merit, for their finest trait is the wish to . 
conceal .them. 

22. Yoursayer of smart things, has^ a bad heart. 

23. This / is hateful ; and those who do not re- 
nounce it, who seek no further than to cover it, are 
always hateful also. Not at all, say you, for if we 
act obligingly to all men, they have no reason to hate 
us. That is true, if there were nothing hateful in 
that /, but the inconvenience which it administers. 
But if I hate it, because it is essentially unjust, because 
it makes itself the centre of every thing, I shall hate 
it always. In fact, this / has two bad qualities. It is 
essentially unjust, because it will be the centre of all 
thinf^s; it is an annoyance to others, because it will 
servo itself by them; for each individual / is the ene- 
.my, and would be the tyrant of all others. Now you 

may remove the annoyance, but not the radical injus- 
tice, and hence you cannot make it acceptable to those 
who abhor its injustice ; you may make it pleasing to 
the unjust who no longer discover their enemy, but 
you remain unjust yourself, and cannot be pleasing 
therefore but to similar persons. 

24. 1 cannot admire the man who possesses one vir- 
tue in hi<5^h perfection, if he does not, at the same 
time, possess the opposite virtue in an equal degree; 
as in the case of Epaminondas, who united the ex- 
tremes of valor and of meekness ; without this, it is 
not an elevated, but a fallen character. Greatness 
does not consist in being at one ^treme, but in reach- 
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ing both extremes at once, and occupying all the m- 
termediate space. Perhaps this is in no case more 
than a sudden movement of the soul, from one extreme 
to the other, and, like a burning brand, whirled quick- 
ly round in a circle, it is never but in one point of its 
course at a time. Still this indicates the energy of 
the soul, if not its expansion. 

25. If our condition were really happy, there were 
no need to divert us from thinking of it. 

26 I have spent much time in the study of the ab- 
stract sciences ; but the paucity of persons with whom 
you can communicate on such subjects, disgusted me 
with them. When I began to study man, I saw that 
these abstract sciences are not suited to him, and that 
in diving into them, I wandered further from my real 
object, than those who knew them not, and I forgave 
them for not having attended to these things. I ex- 
pected then, however, that I should find some com- 
panions in the study of man, since it was so specifical- 
ly a duty. I was in error. There are fewer students 
of 'man, than of geometry.* 

27. When all things move similarly, nothing moves 
apparently — as on board a ship. When all things glide 
similarly to disorder, nothing seems to be going wrong. 
He who stops, considers the rapid recession of others, 
an immoveable point. 

28. Philosophers boast of having arranged all moral 
duties in a certain classification. But why divide 
them into four, rather than into six divisions. Why 
make four sorts of virtues rather than ten. Why 
range them under the general heads of abstine and «i*- 
tine^ rather than any others. But then, say you, here 
they are all reduced to a single word. Well, but that 
is quite useless without explanation ; and as soon as 
you begin to explain, and you develope the general 



* Pascal wag correct. Of the thousands who write andha|r« 
angae upon the study of human nature, not more than one in 
a hundred knows what he means. A. E* 

22* 
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precept which contains all the others, tbej issue in the 
same contusion that at tirst jou wished to avoid, and 
thus, in reducing them to one, you hide and nullify 
them ; and to he made known, they must still come 
forth in their native confusion. Nature has given 
each an independent subsistence; and though you may 
thus arrange the one within the other, they must sub- 
sist independently of each other. Solhat these divis- 
ions and technical terms have little use, but to assist 
the memory, and to serve as guides to the several du* 
ties which thev include. 

29. To administer reproof with profit, and to shew 
another that he deceives himself, we should notice on 
what side he really has considered the thing — for on 
that side he generally has a right impression — and ad- 
mit there the accuracy of his views. This will please 
him, for he then perceives that as far as he did see, 
he was not in error, but that he failed only in not ob- 
serving the matter ^on all sides. Now, a man is not 
ashamed of not perceiving every thing; but he does 
not like to bluntler. And perhaps this arises from the 
fact, that naturally the mind cannot be deceived on the 
side on which it looks at things, any more than the 
senses can trive a false report, 

30. A man's virtue should not be measured by his 
occasional exertions, but bv his ordinary doinirs. 

31. The s:i'eat and the little are suhiect to the same 
accidents, vexations, and passions ; but the one class 
are at the end of the spoke of the wheel, and the oth- 
er near the centre : and consequently, they are differ- 
ently ajritated by the same impulses. 

3^2. Though men have no interests in what they are 
saying, it will not do to infer from that absolutely, that 
they are not guilty of falsehood j for there are some 
who lie, simply for lying sake. 

33. The example of chastity in Alexander, has not 
availed to the same degree to m^ke men chaste, as his 
drunkenness has to make them intemperate. Men are 
not ashamed not to be so virtuous as he ; and it seems 
excusable not to be more vicious. A man thinks that 
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he is not altogether sunk in the vices of the crowd) 
when he follows the vicious example of great men ; 
bat he forgets that in this respect they are associated 
with the multitude. He is linked with such men at 
the same point, at which they are linked with the peo- 
ple. However great they may be, they are associated 
at some point with the mass of mankind. They are 
not altogether suspended in mid air, and insulated from 
society. If they are greater than we^ it is only that 
their heads are higher ; but their feet are as low as 
ours. They are all on the same level — they tread 
the same e^irth ; and, at this end they are brought 

* equally low with ourselves, with infants, and with the 
brutes that perish. 

34. It is the contest that delights us ; not the victory. 
We are pleased with the combat of animals, but not 
with the victor tearing the vanquished. What is 
sought for but the crisis of victory ? and the instant it 
comes, it brings satiety. It is the same in play, and 
the same on the search for truth. We love to watch 
in arguments the conflict of opinions ; but as for the 
discovered truth, we do not care to look at that. To 
see it with pleasure, we must see it gradually emerg- 
ing from the disputation. It is the same with the pas- 
sions; the struggle of two contending passions has 
great interest ; but the dominion of one is mere brutali- 

• ty. We do not seek for things themselves, but for the 
search after them. So on the stage, scenes without anx- 
iety, miseries without hope, and merely brutal indui- 
gencies, are accounted vapid and uninteresting. 

35. Men are not taught to be honest, but they are 
taught every, thing else.; and yet they pique them- 
selves on this, above all things. They boast then 
only of knowing the only thing which they do not learn. 

36. How weak was Montaigne's plan for exhibiting 
himself, and that not incidently and contrary to his 
avowed maxima, as most men contrive to betray~them- 
selves ; but in accordance with his rule, and as his first 
and principal design. For to speak fooleries accident- 
ally, and as a matter of weakness, is every ^one's lot ; 
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but to do so designedly, and to speak such as he did, 
is beyond all bounds. 

37. Pity for the unfortunate is no proof of virtue; 
on the contrary, it is found desirable to make this de- 
monstration of humanity, and to acquire, at no expense, 
the reputation of tenderness. Pity therefore is little 
worth. 

38. Would he who could boast the friendship of the 
Kings of England, and of Poland, and the Queen of 
Sweden, have believed that he might look through 
the world in vain for a home and a shelter?*. 

39. Things have various qualities, and the mind va- 
rious inclinations ; for nothing presents itself simply 
to the mind, neither does the mind apply itself simply 
to any subject. Hence, the same thing will at differ- 
ent times produce tears or laughter. 

40. There are men of different classes, the power- 
ful, the elegant, the kind, the pious, of which each 
one may reign in his own sphere, but not elsewhere. 
They come sometimes into collision, and contend who 
shall have the dominion; and most unwisely, for their 
mastery is in ditferent matters. They do not under- 
stan 1 one another. They err in seeking an universal 
dominion. 13ut nothing can accomplish this, not even 
force. L'orce ciri do nothing in the realms of science; 
it has no power but over external actions. 

41. Fcrox gens nullam esse vitam sine armis putat. 
They prefer death to peace : others prefer death io 
war. Every variety of opinion may be preferred to 
that life — the love of which appears so strong and so 
natural. 

42. How difficult it is to propose a matter to another 
man's judgment, without corrupting his judgment by 
the manner in which it is proposed. If we say, "1 
like this," or, " I think this obscure," we either en- 



* The reference is to the contemporary sovereigns, Charles!, 
of England, John Casimir of Poland, and Christina Queen of 
Sweden. 
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tice the imagination that way, or pfodnce irritation 
and opposition. It is more correct to say nothing, 
and then he will judge as the matter^ really is ; that is, 
as it is then, and according as the other circumstances 
over which we hiive no control, may bias him ; if 
even our very silence has not its effect according to the 
aspect of the whole, and the interpretation which the 
man's present humor may put upon it, or according to 
the' conjecture he may form from the expression of 
my countenance, and the tone of my voice; so easy is 
it to bias the judgment from its natural and unfettered 
conclusion, or rather so few men are there of resolute 
' and independent mind. 

43. Montaigne is right. Custom should be followed 
because it is custom, and because it is found established, 
without inquiring whether it is reasonable or not; un- 
derstanding of coujTse those matters which are not 
contrary to natural or divine right. It is true that people 
follow custom for this only reason, that they believe it 
to be just ; without which, they would follow it no 
longer, for no one would be subjected to any thing' but 
reason and justice. Custom without this would be ac- 
counted tyranny ; but the dominion of reason and jus- 
tice is no more tyrannous than that of pleasure. 

44. The knowledge of external things will not con- 
sole us in the days of alSliction, for the ignorance of 
moral science ; but attainments in moral science, will 
console us under the ignorance of external things. 

45. Time deadens our afflictions and our strifes, be- 
cause we change and become almost as it were other 
persons. Neither the offending nor the offended party 
remains the same. Like a people that have been ir- 
ritated, and then revisited two generations after. 
They are yet the French nation, but not what they 
were. 

46. What is the condition of man ? Instability, dis- 
satisfaction, distress. He who would thoroughly Know 
the vanity of man, ha» only to consider the causes and 
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the effects of l(fVe. The cause is a je ne sais ^oi,* 
an indefinable trifle ; the effects are monstrous. Yet 
this indescribable something set the whole earth- 
princes, armies, multitudes, in motion. If the nose of 
Cleopatra had been a little shorter, it would have 
changed the history of the world. 

47. Caesar appears to me too old to have_ aroused 
himself with the conquest of the world. Such sport 
might do for Alexander,, an ardent youth, whom it was 
difficult to curb ; but Caesar's day had gone by. 

48. Fickleness has its rise in the experience of the 
fallaciousness of present pleasures, and in the ignor- 
ance of the vanity of absent pleasures. 

49. Princes and kings must play themselves some- 
times. They cannot be always upon their thrones. 
They become weary. Greatness to be realized, most 
be occasionally abandoned. 

50. My humor depends but little on the weather. 1 
have my cloud and my sunshine with me. Even pros- 
perity or failure in my affairs affects me little. I 
sometimes rise spontaneously superior to misfortune ; 
and from the mere joy of superiority, 1 get the better 
of it nobly. Whilst at other times, in the very tide 
of good fortune, 1 am heartless and fretful. 

51. Sometimes in the very writing down my thought, 
it escapes me. But this teaches me my weakness, 
which 1 am ever forgetting. And this instructs me 
therefore as much as my forgotten thoughts would 
have done ; for what I ought always to be learning, is 
my own nothingness. 

52. It is a curious fact, that there are men in the 
world who, having renounced all the laws of God and 
man, have made laws for themselves, which they 
strictly obey; as robbers, &c. 



* This is a very common expression in France. 1 believe it 
owes its classical currency, if not its origin, to Corneille, the 
celebrated dramatist. Some of the readers of this work, may 
be willing to learn that it signifies — / know not what, A. E, 
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63. " This is mj dog," say the children ; " that sun- 
ny seat is mine." There is the beginning and exem- 
plification of the usurpation of the whole earth. 

54. You have a bad manner : excuse me if you please. 
Without the apology I should not have iniown that 
there was any harm done. Begging your pardon, the 
" excuse me," is all the mischief. 

55. We scarcely ever think of Plato and Aristotle, 
but as grave and serious looking men, dressed in long 
robes. They were good honest fellows, who laughed 
with their friends as others do ; and when they made 
their laws and the treatises on politics, it was to play 
and divert themselves. It was probably the least phil- 
osophical anc^erious part of their lives. The most 
philosophical was the living simply and tranquilly. 

56. Man delights in malice ; but it is not against the 
unfortunate, it is against the prosperous proud ; and we 
deceive ourselves if we think otherwise. Martial's 
epigram on the blind, is utterly worthless, for it does 
not comfort them ; it only adds another spark to the 
glory df the author ; all that makes only for the author 
is worthless. Ambitiosa recidet ornamenta. He should 
write to please men of a tender and humane spirit, 
and not your barbarous inhuman souls. 

57. These compliments do not please me : " I have 
given you nijich trouble." " I fear to weary you."— 
" I fear that this is too Ipng." Things either hurry 
me away, or irritate me. 

• 59. A true friend is such a blessing, even to great 
men, in order that he may speak well of them, and de- 
fend them in their absence, that they should leave no 
stone unturned to get one. But they should choose 
warily ; for if they lavish all their efforts on a fool, 
whatever good he says of them will go for nothing; 
and in fact he will not speak well of them, if he feels 
his comparative weakness ; 'for he has not any authori* 
ty, and consequently he will slander for company's 
sake. 

59,, Do you wish men to speak well of you ? Then 
never speak well of yourself. 
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60. Do not laugh at the men who seek respect 
through their duties and official stations ; for we regard 
no man hut for his acquired qualities. All men bate 
one another naturally. I hold it a fact, that if men knew 
exactly what one says of the other, there would not be 
four friends in the world. This appears from the 
quarrels to which occasional indiscreet reports give 
rise. 

61. Death is more easy to endure without thinking 
ahout it, than the thoughts of death without the risk 
of it. 

62. It is wonderful indeed, that a thing.so visible as 
the utter vanity of this world, should be so little known, 
and that it should be so uncommon and surprising to 
hear any one condemn as folly, the search after its 
honors. 

He who does not see the vanity of this world, is 
vain indeed. For in fact, who does not see it, but 
those young persons who are hurried along in the bus- 
tle and din of its amusements, without a thought of 
the future ? But take away those diversions, and you 
will see them wither with ennui. They are then feel- 
ing their emptiness, without really knowing it: for 
surely it is a very wretched state, to sink into unbear- 
able sadness, as soon as we cease to be diverted, and 
are left free to think. ^ 

63. Almost every thing is partly true and partly 
false : not so with essential truth. It is perfectly pure 
and true. This admixture in the world, dishonors and 
annihilates truth. There is nothing true, if we mean 
pure essential truth. We may say that homicide is 
bad^ because that which is evil and t'alse is well under- 
stood by us. But what can we say is good ? Celibacy? 
I say no! for the world would terminate. Marriage? 
No ; for continency is better. Not to kill ? No; for 
disorders would increase, and the wicked would mur- 
der the good. To kill ? No ; for that destroys na- 
ture. We have nothing true or good, but what is only 
partially so, and mixed with evil and untruth. 

64. Evil is easily discovered; there is an infinite va- 
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riety. Good is almost tinique. But some kinc^ of evil 
Eire almost as didicult to discover, as that which y^e 
call good ; and often particular evil of this class pas- 
ses for good. Nay, it needs even a certain greatness 
of soul to attain to this, as it does to attain to that 
which is good. 

65. The ties ^which link the mutual respects of one 
to another, in general, are the bonds of necessity. 
And there must be different degrees of them, since all 
men seiek to have dominion ; and all cannot, though 
some can-attain to it. But the bonds which secure our 
respect to this or that individual in particular, are the 
bonds of the imagination. 

66. We are so unhappy, that we cannot take pleas- 
ure in any pursuit, but under the condition of expe- 
riencing distress, if it does not succeed, which may 
Happen with a thousand things, and does happen every 
hour. He who shall find *the secret of enjoying the 
good, lyithout verging to the opposite evil, has hit 
the mark for happiness. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THOUGHTS ON PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS, 

The more enlarged is our own mind, the greater 
numher we discover of men of originality. Your 
coitimon-place people see no difference between one 
man and another. 

2. A man may be possessed of sound sense, yet not 
be able to apply it equallj' to all subjects ; for there 
are evidently men who are highly judicious in certain 
lines of thought, but who fail in others. The one 
class of men are adapted to draw conclusions from a 
few principles; the othe:^ to draw conclusions in cases 
which involve a great variety of principles. For in- 
stance, the one understands well the phenomena of 
water; with 'reference to which, the principles are 

23 
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few, but the results of which are so extremely delicate, 
that none but a peculiarly acute intellect can trace 
them ; and most probably, these men never would 
' have been great geometricians, because geometry in- 
volves a great many principles ; and that the nature 
of a mind may be such, that it can trace a few 
principles up to their extreme results ; yet not ade- 
quately comprehend those things in which a multitude 
of principles are combined. 

There are then two sorts of minds, the one fathoms 
rapidly and deeply the principles of things, and this is 
the spirit of accurate discrimination ; the other com- 
prehends a great many principles without confusing 
them, and this is the spirit of mathematics. The one 
is energy and clearness of mind ; the other is expan- 
sion of mind. Now, the one may exist without the 
other. The mind may be powerful, but narrow ; or 
it may be expanded and feeble. 

There is much difference between the geometrical 
mind, and the acute mind. The principles of the one 
are clear and palpable, but removed from common 
usages ; so that, for want of the habit, it is difficult 
to bring the attention down to such things ; but as far 
as the attention is given to them, the principles of 
those things are plainly seen, and would need a mind 
altogether in error, to reason falsely on such common- 
place matters ; so that, it is almost impossible that the 
principles of such things should not be ascertained. 

But in the case of the acute mind, the principles in 
which it is conversant are found in common usage, and 
before the eyes of all men. You have but to turn 
your head without effort, and they are before you. 
The only essential point is a right perception ; for the 
principles are so interwoven and so numerous, that it 
is almost impossihle but that some should be lost sight 
of. Now, the omission of one principle leads to er- 
ror; hence it needs a very accurate perception to as- 
certain all the principles, and then a sound judgment 
not to reason falsely on known principles. 

All the geometricians would be acute men, if they 
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possessed this keenness of perception, for th^y cnnnot 
reason falsely on the principles which they perceive ; 
and the men of acute mind would be geometricians, if 
they could not turn their attention to the less prominent 
principles of geometry. 

The reason then why some men of acute intellect 
are not geometers is, that they cannot turn their atten- 
tion to the principles of geometry ; but the reason why 
geometers have not this acuteness is, that they do not 
perceive what is before their eyes, and that being ac- 
customed to the plain and palpable principles of geom- 
etry, and never reasoning till they have well ascertain- 
ed, and handled their principles, they are lost in these 
matters of more acuto perception, where the principles 
cannot be so easily ascertained. They are seen with 
difficulty, — they are felt rather than seen. It is 
scarcely possible to make them evident to those who 
do not feel them of thenlselves. They are so delicate 
and 80 multitudinous, that it requires a very keen and 
ready intellect to feel them; and that generally, with- 
out being at all able to demonstrate them in order, as 
in geometry ; because these principles cannot be so 
gathered, and it were an endless labor to undertake 
it. The thing must be seen at once, at a glance, and 
not by a process of reasoning; at least, to a certain 
degree. And hence it is rarely the case, that geome- 
ters are acute men, or acute men geometers ; because 
geometers will treat these nicer matters geometrically, 
and thus make themselves ridiculous ; they will begin 
with definitions, and then go to principles — a mode 
that will not answer in this sort of reasoning. It is not 
that the mind does not take this method, bnt it does 
80 silently, naturally, without the forms of art — for all 
men are capable of the expressson of it ; but this feel- 
ing of it is the talent of few. 

And the acute mind, on the contrary, accustomed to 
judge at a glance, is so astonished when they present 
to it a series of propositions, where it understands but 
little, and when to enter into them, it is necessary to 
go previously through a host of detinitions and dry 
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principle^, that not having been accustomed thus to 
examine in detail, it turns away in disgust. There are, 
however, many weaker minds, which are neither 
acute nor geometrical. 

Geometers, then, who are exclusively geometers, 
possess a sound judgment, provided only that the mat- 
ter be properly explained to them by definitions and 
principles ; otherwise they go wrong altogether, for 
they only judge rightly upon principles which are 
clearly laid down tor them ; and your acute men, who 
are exclusively so, have no patience to go down into 
first principles in matteis of speculation and imagina- 
tion, which they have never seen in use in the world. 

3. It often happens, that to prove certain things, 
men adduce such examples, that they might actually 
take the things themselves to prove the examples; 
which does not fail of producing an effect ; for as they 
believe always that the diihculty lies in the thing to 
be proved, the example, of course, appears more intel- 
ligible. Thus, when they wish to illustrate a general 
principle, they exhibit the rule of a particular case. 
But if they wigh to illustrate a particular case, they 
bep:iii with the general rule. They always tind the 
thing- lo be proved obscure, but the medium of proof 
clear aiul intellip^ible ; for when it is pur[)osed to prove 
a point, the mind pro-occupies itself with the thought, 
that it is obscure and diflicult. Whilst, on the con- 
trary, it assumes that the mode by which it is to be 
proved will be clear, and consequently, under that im- 
pression, comprehends it easily. 

4. All our reasonings, are compelled to yield to 
feeling. A mere imagination, however, is both simi- 
lar and contrary to feeling. — Similar, because it does 
not reason, — contrary, because it is t'alse : so that it is 
difllicult to distinguish between these contrarieties. 
One man says that my feeling is a mere fancy, and 
that his thnc} is a real feeling ; and 1 say the same of 
him. We need then a criterion: reason offers itself;* 
but it may be biassed to either side, and hence there 
is no fixed rule. 
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5. They who judge qf a work by rule, are, with 
respect to those who do not, as those who possess a 
watch, with respect to those who do not. One says, 
We have been here now two hours. Another says, It 
is but three qarters of an hour. I look at my watch, 
and say to one. You grow weary ; and to the other, 
Time flies fast with you, for it is just an hour anrd a ' 
half; and I smile at those who tell me, that time lin- 
gers with me, and that 1 judge by imagination. They 
know not that I judge by my watch. 

6. There are men who speak well, but do not write 
well. The place, the circumstances, &c. excite them, 
and elicit from their mind, more than they would find 
in it without that extraordinary stimulus. 

7. That which is good in Montaigne, can only be ac- 
quired with diflficulty: that which is evil, (I except his 
morals,) might be corrected in a moment, if we consid- 
er that he tells too many stories, and speaks too much 
of himself. 

8. It is a serious fault, to follow the exception in- 
stead of the rule. We ought to be rigidly opposed to 
the exception. Yet since it is certain that there 
are exceptions to the rule, we should judge rigidly, 
but justly. 

9. There are men who would have an author never 
speak of the things of which others have spoken; and 
if he does, they accuse him of saying nothing new. 
But if the subjects are not new, the dispositions of 
them may be. When we play at tennis, both play 
with the same ball, but one may play it better than 
the other. They might just as well accuse us of using 
old words, as if the same thoughts differently ajfrang- 
ed, would not form a different discourse ; just as the 
same words differently arranged would express diffe- 
rent thoughts. 

10. We are more forcibly persuaded, in general Ijy 
the reasons which we ourselves search out, . than by 
those which are suggestions of the minds of others. 

11. The mind makes progress naturally^ and th« 

23* 
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will naturally clin^ to objects; so that in defai^lt of 
right objects, it will attach itself to wrong ones. 

12. Those great efforts of mind to which the soul 
occasionally reaches,are such as it cannot habitually 
maintain. It reaches them by a sudden bound, bat 
only to fall again. 

13. Man is neither an angel nor a brute ; and the 
mischief is, they who would play the angel, often play 
the brule. 

14. Only discover a man's ruling passion, and yon 
are sure of pleasing him ; and yet each one has in the 
very notion that he has formed of good, some phanta- 
sies which are opposed to his real interest ; and this 
is a strange incongruity, which often disconcerts those 
"who would gain his affection. 

15. A horse does not seek to be admired by its com- 
panion. There is to be sure, a sort of emulation in 
the course, but this leads to nothing ; for in the stable 
the clumsiest and worst made, will not on that account 
give up his corn to the others. It is not so among 
men. Their virtue is not satisfied with itself; and 
they are not satisfied, unless they obtain by it some 
advantiige over others. 

16. We injure the mind and the moral sentiments in 
the same way. The mind and the moral sentiments 
are formed by conversation. The good or the evil 
improve or injure them respectively. It is of impor- 
tance, then, to know how to choose well, so as to ben- 
efit, and not injure them. But we are unable to make 
this choice, unless the mind is already formed and not 
injured. There, then, is a circle, from which happy 
are they who escape ! 

17. When among those things in nature, the knowl- 
edge of which is not absolutely necessary, there are 
some, the truth of which we do not know, it is per- 
haps not to be lamented, that frequently one common 
error obtains, which fixes most minds. As for exam- 
ple, the moon, to which we attribute the change of 
weather, and the fluctuations of disease, &c. For one 
of man's greatest evils is a restless curiosity after the 
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things which he cannot know ; and I know not wheth- 
er it is not a less evil to he in error on such subject8| 
than to be indulging* an idle curiosity. 

18. If the lightning had fallen upon low places, the 
poets and other men who reason only from such anal- 
ogies, would have failed of their best proofs. 
_ 19. Mind has its own order of proceeding, which is 
by principles and demonstrations : the heart has 
another. We do not prove that we ought to be loved, 
by setting forth systematically the causes of love ; 
that would be ridiculous. 

Jesus Christ and St. Paul have rather followed this 
way of the heart, which is the way of charity, than 
that of the intellect ; for their chief end was not mere- 
ly to instruct, but to animate and warm. St. Augustine 
does the same. This mode consists chiefly in a di- 
gression to each several point, which has a relation to 
the end, so as to aim at that end always. 

20. There are men who put an artificial covering 
on all nature. There is no king with them, but an 
august monarch : no Paris, but the capital of the em- 
pire. There are places where we must call Paris, 
Paris; and others where we must call it, the capital 
of the empire. 

21. When in a composition we find a word occur- 
ring more than once, and on an attempt to alter it, it 
is found so suitable that a change would weaken the 
sense ; it should be left. To remove it, is tKe work 
of a blind envy, which cannot discern that this repeti- 
tion is not, in this case, a fault ; for there is no 
absolute general rule. 

22. Those who make antitheses by forcing the 
sense, are like men who make false windows for the 
sake of symmetry. Their rule is not to speak justly, 
but to make accurate figures. 

23. One language is with respect to another a cy- 
pher, in which words stand for words, and not letters 
for letters ; and hence an unknown language cannot be 
decyphered. 

21. There is a standard of taste and beauty which 
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In a ceitdn acconbnt relatioa between om 
■ntoie — it mnj be wedk or atitmg^ bot sacb as it h^ 
and tbe tlun^^ tbat pleases as. All tbat is formed Ij 
Ibb standard del^bts as: boase% 900g^ mn&Kg^ 
Tene, prose, women, birds, men, trees, rooms, mi 
dresses. All tbat isnot fomed bf tbia atandard| dl^ 
gosts a man of good taste. 

S5. As we saj, poetic beantj, so ako we ahooldatf 

rMnetrical beaatj, and medkinal beaoty. - Tet we 
notsajso, and tbe reaim of tlusls,tiiat we ksov 
^btinctlj tbe object of geoinetrj, and the object M 
medicine; bat we do not know so predselj .in wiart 
consists thitdeligbt, wbich is the object, of-poetiy. 
We do not lighdj know what is tliat natural modd 
wUch we ooght to imitate ; and, Ibr want of tldi 
knowledge, we invent extraTi^ant terms, as, galdm 
age^paragom of oar dayM^ fatal lamni^ ^'^S!^ ftair^ frt, 
and we ^XL this jargon poetical beanty. Bot he who 
should imagine to himself a lady drused by socht 
model, would see abeautifal woman covered ndth nubv 
roTs and chains of brass, and could not refrain from 
laughing ; becaase we understand better that which 
pleases in poetry. Bat those who are not skilled in 
these matters, might admire her in this dress ; and 
there are plenty of Tillages where they would take 
her for the queen : and hence there are some who 
call sonnets, made after such a model, village queens, 

26. When a discourse paints a passion or an effect 
naturally, we find in ourseWes the truth of what we 
hear, — and which was there without our knowing it; 
— and we feel induced to love him who causes us to 
discover it, for he does not shew us his good, but oar 
own ; and hence, this benefit conferred, makes us love 
him. Besides, that this community of intellectual en- 
joyment that we have with him, necessarily Inclines 
the heart to love him. 

27. There should be in eloquence that which is 
pleasing, and that which is real ; but that which ii 
pleasing should itself be real. 

28. When we meet with the natural style, we are 
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surprized and delighted, for we expected to find an au- 
thor, and we have found a man. Whilst those of good 
taste who look into a book, in the hope of finding a 
man, are altogether surprized to find an author : fha 
poetice qvam humane locutus est. They confer the 
greatest honor on nature, who teach her that she can 
speak on all subjects, even theology. 

29. The Inst thing that we discover in writing a 
book, is to know what to put at the beginning. 

30. In a discourse, it is wrong to divert the mind 
from one thing to another, except to prevent weari- 
ness ; and that only in the time when it is suitable, and 
not otherwise ; for he who wishes to amuse inappro- 
priately, wearies, — men will turn away their attention 
altogether. So difficult is it to obtain any thing from 
man, but by pleasure, — the current coin for which we 
are willing to give every thing. 

31. What a vanity is painting which attracts admira-' 
tion, by the resemblance of things, that in the original, 
we do not at all admire ? 

32. The same sense is materially afi*ected by the 
words thai convey it. The sense receives its dignity 
from the word, instead of imparting it to them. 

33. Those who are accustomed to judge by feeling, 
understand but little in matters of reasoning ; for they 
at once, penetrate the subject with one view, and are 
not accustomed to search for principles. Others, on 
the contrary, who are accustomed to reason from 
principles, comprehend little in matters of feeling; 
searching for principles, and not being able to discov- 
er them. 

34. True eloquence despises eloquence. Trne 
morality despises morality ; that is to say, the moralitj 
of the understanding, sets light by the morality of the 
fancy, which knows no rule. 

35. All the false beauties that we condemn in Ci- 
cero, have their admirers in crowds. 

36. To set light by philosophy, is the true philoso- 
phy. 

37. Many persons understand a sermon, as they un- 
derstand vespers. 
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38. Rivers are roads which move forward, and 
carry us to our destination. 

39. Two faces which resemble each other, neither 
of which is ludicrous alone, excite a smile from their 
resemblance, when seen together. 

40. Astrologers and Alchy mists have some sound 
principles, but they abuse them. Now, the abuse of 
truth ought to be as much punished as the invention 
of fabehood. 

44. I cannot forgive Descartes. He woald willing- 
ly, in all his philosophy, have done without God, if he 
could ; but he could not get on without letting him 
give the world a iilip to set it a going ; after that, he 
has nothing more to do with him. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ON EPICTETUS AND MONTAIGNE. 

Epictetus* is one of those philosophers of this world 
who have best known the duties of man. He would 
have him before all things, to regard God as his chief 
object, to be persuaded that he governs all things with 
justice, to submit to him cordially, ami to follow him 
willingly as infinitely wise, and he affirms that this dis- 
position would stay all his complaints and miserie?, 
and prepare him to endure patiently the most distres- 
sing events. 

Never say, he enjoins, " I have lost that." Say 
rather, '• I have restored it. My son is dead ; 1 have 
surrendered him. My wife is dead; 1 have given her 
up." And so of every other good. " But he who de- 
prived me of this good, is a wicked man." Why dis- 
tress yourself about him, by whom He who lent the 



* A Stoic philosopher, who flourished during the latter part 
of the 1st century. His treatise on Morals has been translated 
from the Greek, by Mrs. Carter. A, E, 
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blessing, sent to seek it again ? Wiiile tiie use of 
it is permitted to you, regard it as a good belonging 
to others, as a traveller' does in an inn." " You 
sbould not wish," he continues, " that things should 
be as you desire, but you should wish that they 
ifiay be as they are. Remember that you are 
here as an actor, and that you play that part which 
your master is pleased to appoint. If he gives you a 
short part, play short ; if a long part, play long : re- 
main on the stage as long as he pleases ; appear on it 
rich or poor, according to his command. It is your 
duty to play well the part assigned ; but to choose it, 
is the part of God. Set always before your eyes death 
and the evils which seem least bearable, and you 
would never think slightingly of any thing, nor desire 
any thing excessively." He shews in many ways what 
man should do. He wishes him to be humble, to 
Iiide his good resolutions, especially in their com- 
mencement, and to fulfil them secretly, for that nothing 
so much injures them as exposure. He never wea- 
ries of repeating that all the study and the desire of 
men should be, to know and to do the will of God. 

Such was the light of this great mind, who so well 
understood the duties of man ; happy if he had as well 
known his weakness. But, after having so well un- 
derstood what man ought to do, he loses himself in the 
presumption of that for which he thinks him equal. — 
*' God," he says, " has given to every man the means 
of acquitting himself of all his obligations; these 
means are always in his power. We should only 
seek happiness by the means that are in our power. 
Since God has given them for th'at end, we ought to 
ascertain what is our liberty. Wealth, life, respect, 
are not in our power, and do not lead to God ; but the 
mind (Cannot be forced to believe that which it knows 
to be false ; nor the will to love that which it knows 
will make it miserable. These two powers then are 
perfectly free ; and by these only can we make our- 
selTes perfect, — know God perfectly, love him, obey 
him, please him, vanquish all vices, attain all virtues, 
and thus, make ourselves the holy companions of God." 
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These proud notions lead Epictetus to oth^r errors, 
Buch as, that the soul is a portion of the Divibe essence; 
that pain and death are not evils ; that we may kill our- 
selves when we are oppressed ; that we may believe 
that God calls us, &c. 

2. Montaigne,* born in a Christian land, made a pro- 
fession of the Roman Catholic religion ; and so far 
there was nothing peculiar about him. But as be 
wished to seek a system of morals, founded on reason, 
independently of the illumination of faith, he laid 
down his f/rinciples according to this supposition, and 
considered man as entirely destitute of a rev- 
elation, lie places all things, therefore, in a state of 
doubt so general and universal, that man doubts ; and 
this uncertainty returns restlessly upon itself in a cir- 
cle perpetually, opposing equally those who affirm 
that every thing is uncertain, and those who affirm 
that nothing is ; for he docs not wish to give certainty 
in any thing. In this doubt which doubts itself, and io 
this ignorance which is ignorant of itself, consists the 
essence ofhis opinions, lie cannot express it in posi- 
itive terms; for, if he says, he doubts, he betrays him- 
self by making it certain that he doubts; which be- 
ing in form contrary to his intention, be is reduced to 
the necessity of explaining bin. self by a question ; so 
that not wishing to say, I do not know ; be asks, What 
do 1 know? 7\n(i on ibis idea be bus iVanicd his de- 
vice, in which be has written this m(Uto, '* Que sais 
^c," under tbe scales of a balance, each containing a 
contradictory proposition, and consequently, hanging 



* A French writrr, who was born, 1533. He was taught 
Latin a" his vernacular tongue. His absurd education fur- 
nished I ope with some hinls for his Marlin ^'criblerus. His 
Essays, v.hicli were first ] ublii-hed al out ir>l'5, are the oldest 
examplt s of this kind of writinc:. He was r» markalde for~ his 
boldness and orijrinalily. Cowley, 5^ir \N il nam 'J'enjpTe, and 
others, were his imitators. Hence a new. and interesting de- 
partment of English literature. A. E. 
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in equilibrium. In fact, he is a pure Pyrrhonist. All 
his discourses, all his essays, proceed on this principle; 
and it is the only thing which he professes thoroughly 
to establish. He insensibly destroys all that passes for 
certain among men ; not to establish the contrary 
with certainty ; for to certainty he is chiefly hostile ; 
but merely to make it appear that the evidence being 
equal on both sides, it is impossible to know where 
our confidence should be reposed. 

In this spirit he derides every thing like assurance. 
He combats, for instance, those who have thought to 
establish a grand remedy against legal processes by the 
multitude and the professed justice of the hivvs, as if it 
were possible to annihilate the region of doubt in which 
litigation originates ; as if we could throw a dam across 
the torrent of uncertainty, and restrain conjecture. He 
says, on this matter, that he would as soon commit his 
cause to the first passer by, as to the judges armed with 
law and precedent. He does notaim to change the or- 
der of the state ; he does not pretend that his advice is 
better; he considers none good. He aims only to 
shew the vanity of the best received opinions, shewing 
that the annulling of all laws would sooner diminish the 
number of difierences, than the multitude of laws which 
serve only to augment them ; because the difficulties 
increase the more they are considered ; the obscurities 
are multiplied by multiplied-comments ; and the surest 
way of understanding the sense of the passage is, not to 
examine it, but to determine on it at the first glance ; 
for that the instant you look into it, all its clearness dis- 
appears. On this plan he judges at hap-hazard all hu- 
man actions and historical facts, sometimes after one 
manner, sometimes after another, following freely the 
first impression, without controlling his thoughts bj 
the rules of reason, which according to him, are all 
Mse guides. Delighted with shewing, in his own ex- 
ample, the contrarieties of the same mind in this illim- 
itable field, it is the same to him whether he grows 
warm or not in a dispute, having always the means bj 
one example or another, of shewing the weakness of 

24' 
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any opinion whatever ; being so far elevated by the 
system of universal doubt, he strengthens himself equal- 
ly by his triumph or Lis defeat. 

It is from this position, fluctuating and variable as it 
is, that he combats with invincible firmness the here- 
tics of his time, on the ground that they assumed, to 
themselves the exclusive knowle^^ of the true sense 
of Scripture ; and from thence also he thunders against 
the horrible impiety of those who dare to say that there 
is no God. He attacks them, especially in the apolo- 
ogy of Raimond de Sebonde, and finding them entirely 
stripped of the support of a revelation, and abandoned 
to their natural light, independent of faith, he demands 
of them on what authority they pretend to judge of this 
Sovereign Being, whose specific definition is Infinity 
— they who do not thoroughly know the smallest thing 
in nature. He asks them bo what principles they res^ 
and presses them to disclose them. He exanfiines aD 
that they can produce ; and he goes so deeply by that 
talent, in which he peculiarly excels, that he shews 
the vanity of those principles which^passfor the clear- 
'est and the most established. He inquires if the soul 
knows any thing ; if it knows itself ; if it is a substance or 
an accident, body or spirit; what each of these things 
is, and if there are not some things which belong nottd 
either of these orders ; if the soul knows its own body; 
if it knows what matter is; how it can reason if it is 
matter, and how it can be united to a ma^rial frame, 
and feel its passions, if it is purely immaterial ? When 
did its existence commence ; with or before the body? 
Will it terminate with it or not ? Does it never deceive 
itself? Does it know when it is in error? seeing that 
the very essence of error is not being aware of it. He 
asks also, If brutes reason, think, or speak ? Who can 
say what is time or space ; extension, motion, or unity; 
all being things by which we are surrounded, but ut- 
terly inexplicable ? What are health, sickness, death, 
life, good or evil, justice or transgression : things of 
which we speak continually ? If we have within us 
the principles of truth, and if those that we believe to 
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be such, and that we call axioms^ or notions common to 
all men^ are really conformed to essential truth ? Since 
we cannot know but by the light of faith, that an infin- 
itely Good Being has really given us these principles, 
and formed us so as to comprehend truth: who could 
know without the light of mith, whether we may not 
be formed by accident; and that consequently, all our 
notions are uncertain; or, whether we may not be cre- 
ated by a false and wicked being, who has given us 
these false principles expressly to lead us astray ? And 
thus, he shews that God and the truth are inseparable, 
and that if one is or is not, if one is certain or uncer- 
tain, the other is necessarily the same. Who knows 
that common sense which we generally regard as the 
judge of truth, has been appointed to this office by Him 
who made it? Who knows what is truth? and how 
can we" be sure of possessing it without knowing it? 
Who knows, in fact^ what being is, since it is impossi- 
ble so to define it, but that there must be something 
more general ; and since it requires, even in the ex- 
planation of it, to use the very idea of Beings saying it 
is such a thing ? Since we know not what the soul, the 
body, time, space, motion, truth, and good are, and even 
what being is, nor how to explain the idea that we 
have formed of them; how can we know that the idea 
is the same in all men ? We have no other mark than 
the uniformity of results, which is not always a sign' of 
uniformity of principles ; for ihey may be very differ- 
ent, and yet lead to the same conclusions ; every one 
knowing that truth may be concluded from falsehood. 
r Then Montaigne examines very deeply the sciences. 
Geometry, the uncertainty of which he points out in 
its axioms, and its terms which it does not define, as 
extension^ motion^ ^c. ; physics and medicine, which he 
depresses in a variety of ways.: history, politics,moral8^ 
jurisprudence, &c. So that, without revelation, we 
might believe according to him, that life is a dream, 
from which we do not wake lilL death, and during 
which, we have as few principles of \ruth as in natural 
sleep. In this way he attacks so fiercely and so cru- 
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elly reason when unaided by faith, that causing it to 
doubt whether it is rational or not, and whether the 
brutes are so or not, or more or less so than men, be 
brings it down from the excellence that is attributed 
to it, and places it as a maiterof favor on a level with 
the brutes, without permitting it to rise above that j 
level, till it shall be instructed by its Creator, as to 
that real rank which belongs to it, and of which it is 
ignorant? threnteuinp:, if it rebels, to place it beneath 
every thing else, which appears, at least, as easy as 
the reverse ; and not allowing it power to act, except 
to recognize, with real humility, its feebleness, instead 
of elevating itself by a false and foolish vanity. We 
cannot behold but with joy, that in this writer, haugh- 
ty reason has been so completely battered by its own 
weapons, — to see this deadly struggle between man 
and man, which, from the association with God, to 
which he h^id raised himself by the maxims of feeble 
reason, hurls him "headlong to the level of the brutes: 
and we would cordially love the minister of this mighty 
"vengeance, if, as an humble, believing disciple of the 
church, he had followed the rules of its morality, and 
taui^ht mail whom he had so beneficially humbled, no 
lonj^or to initate, hy fresh crimes, Him who alone 
could redeem him from those already committed, and 
which evils God had already convinced him, that man 
had not the power to discover. But, on the contrary, 
he acts like? a heathen. Look at his moral system. 

From this i)rinc!T)le, that iridependent of faith, all 
is uncertainly ; and from the consideration, how large 
a portion of lime has been spent in seeing the true 
good, without any progress touards tranquillity; he 
concludes, that we should leave this care to others; 
restinir, in the meant'me, in a slate of repose, and 
touching lightly on these subjects, lest we sink by pres- 
sure ; that we should admit truth and the true good 
upon the first glance, without examining too closely, 
because they are so far from solid, that however little 
we grasp the hand, they escape between our fingers, 
and leave it empty. He follows, then, the report of the 
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senses, an j the prevailing 'notions, because to deny 
them, would be to do violence to himself, and he 
knows not in his ignorance of truth, if he would be the 
gainer by it. He avoids also pain and death, because 
his instinct shuns them, and yet for the same reason 
as before, he would not resist them. But he does not 
trust himself top much to these emotions of tear, and 
does not venture to conclude that pain and deatb are 
real evils ; since we discover also emotions of pleasure 
which we condemn as evil, though nature affirms the 
contrary. " So that," says he, " I have nothing ex- 
travagant in my conduct. I do as others do : and all that 
they do under the foolish notion that they are seeking 
the true good, I do from another principle, which is 
that the probabilities on both sides being equal, exam- 
ple and my own convenience lead me." He adopts 
the manners of his country, because custom leads him; 
he mounts his horse and rides, because the horse al- 
lows it, but without regarding it as a matter of right ; 
on the contrary, he does not know but that the horse 
has a right to ride him. He even does violence to 
himself, in order to avoid certain vices; he preserves 
matrimonial fidelity, on account of the annoyance re- 
sulting from irregularities, the real object of all his ac- 
tions being convenience and tranquillity. He utterly 
rejects that Stoical virtue, which is delineated with a 
sour countenance, and a frowning brow, with hair dis- 
heveled, and her forehead wiinkled with care, and 
sitting in a painful attitude, in solitude and in silence 
on the top of a rock, an object fit only, as he says, to 
frighten youth, and doing nothing but seeking with un- 
remitted toil for rest, where rest can never come; 
whilst, on the other hand, virtue, according to his no- 
tion, is ingenuous, open, pleasant, gay, and even spor- 
tive : she follows that which pleases her and negligent- 
ly trifles with the events of life, whether good or bad} 
the nestles luxuriously in the bosom of a quiet indo- 
lence, from whence she teaches those who seek sa 
restlessly after happiness, that it is to be found no where 
but in the shrine where she reposes; and that^ as he 

24* 
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says, ignorance and indififereDce are the downj pillows 
for a well-made head. 

3. On reading Montaigne, and comparing him with 
Epictetus, we cannot dissemble a conviction, that they ' 
were the two greatest defenders of the two most cele- 
brated sects of.thc unbelieving world, and thai they 
are the only persons among the varieties of men desti- 
tute of the light of true religion, who are in any de- 
gree rational and consistent. ' In fact, without revela- 
tion, what could we do but follow one or the other of 
these systems? The first system is, There is a God, 
then he has created man ; he has created him for him* 
self; be has made him such as he ought to be, to be 
just, and to become happy. Then man may attain to 
the knowledge of truth ; and it is within his range U 
elevate himself by wisdom, even to God himself who 
is the sovereign good. The other system is, Man 
cannot elevate himself to God; his native tendencies 
are contrary to God^s law ; his tendency is to seek 
happiness in visible things, and even in those which 
are most disgraceful. Every thing then appears un- 
certain, even the true good itself; and we are redu- 
ced to such a state, that we appear to have neither a 
fixed rule fur morals, nor certainty in matters of 
science. 

There* i> much pleasure in observing in these differ- 
ent lines ol' reasonings, in what respects men on either 
side have discovered i\uy traces of that truth which 
they have endeavored to seek. I^or if it is pleasant 
to observe in nature, the effort to shew forth God in 
the works of his hands, where some marks of him are 
seen, because those works are his image; how much 
more justifiable are the efforts of the human mind to 
arrive at truth, and the endeavour to ascertain in what 
respects they attain to it, and in what they go astray. 
This is the chief benefit to be derived from reading 
Montai^rne's writinsrs. 

It would seem that the sonrce of error in Epictetus, 
and the Stoics on one side, and ot Montaigne and the 
Epicureans on the other, is the not having known that 
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the present state of man differs from that state in which 
he was created. The former, observing in man some 
remnant traces of his former greatness, and ignorant of 
his corruption, have treated human nature as in a 
healthy state, and without need of reparation — an error 
which has led to the most unbounded pride. The lat- 
ter, sensible of man's presents misery, and ignorant of 
his former dignity, have treated our nature as if it 
were necessarily impure and incurable, and have thus 
been led to despair of ever attaining the true good, 
and have sunk from thence to the lowest moral degra- 
dation. These two states, which ought to be taken 
cognizance of together, in order u^ ascertain the whole 
truth, being looked at separately, have led necessarily 
to one or other of these vices, either pride or immor- 
ality, in one of which, all unconverted men are infal- 
libly plunged; since either from the power of corrup- 
tion, they do not av^id irregular indulgence, or if they 
escape, it is only through pride ; so that they are al- 
ways in one way or other the slaves of the spirit ot 
wickedness, to whom, r.s St. Augustine says, sacrifice 
is offered in many different ways. 

And hence it 'follows, as the result of this imperfect 
light, that one class of men, knowing their powerless- 
ness, and not their duty, sink down in sin ; the other, 
knowing their duty, but not their weakness, lilt them- 
selves up with pride. One might suppose, that by 
uniting these two classes, a perfect system of morals 
might be produced; but instead of peace, nothing 
would result from the meeting but conflict and de- 
struction : for, since the one aimed to establish cer- 
tainty, and the other universal doubt ; the one, the 
dignity of man, and the other his weakness, they can- 
not possibly be reconciled ; they cannot subsist alone 
because of iheir defects; nor together, because of the 
contrariety of their opinions. 

4. But it was needful that they should come into 
collision, and destroy each other, in order to give 
place to the truth of revelation, which alone can har- 
monize by a principle truly divine, such manifest con 
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trarieties. UnitiDg all that is t'rde, and settmg aside 
all that is false, she iadicates by a wisdom evidently 
'' from above," that point at which those opposing 
principles unite, which, as stated in doctrines merely 
human, appear perfectly incompatible with each oth- 
er. And here is the reason of it. The wise men of 
this world have placed these contrarieties in the same 
subject ; the one side attributing strength to hnnmn 
Hatqre ; the other, weakness to this same nature f 
which things cannot be true together. Faith, howev- 
er, teaches us to regard these two qualities as residing 
in different subjects, all the infirmity belonging to man, 
and all his might to divine assistance. There is the 
novel and surprising union which God only could teach 
us, — which Grod only could accomplish, and which is 
only an image and an effect of the ineffable union of 
two natures in the one person of the God-man Media- 
tor, In this way philosophy leads insensibly to theol- 
ogy. In fact it is difficult not to enter upon it whenev- 
er we treat of truth, because it is the centre of all 
truth, a fact which appears here unquestionably, be- 
cause it so evidently unites in itself whatever there 
is of truth in these contrary opinions. Moreover, we 
can see no reason why either party should refuse to 
follow it. If they arc filled with notions of human 
greatness, what is there in all that they have imagin- 
ed, that does not yield to the gospel promises, which 
are a purchase worthy of the inestimable price of the 
death of the Son of God. And if they take delight in 
the infirmity of human nature, no notion of theirs can 
equal that of the real weakness indnced by sin, of 
which that same death is the remedy. Each party 
finds in the gospel even more than it has wished ; and 
what is wonderful, they find there the means of solid 
union — even they who could not of themselves ap- 
proximate in an infinitely lower degree. 

5. Christians in general have little need of these 
philosophical lectures. Yet Epictetus has an admira- 
ble talent for disturbing those who seek for repose in 
external things, and for compelling them to discover 
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that they are really slaves and miserahly blind, and 
that it is impossible to escape the error and the dis- 
tress frora which they endeavor to tly, unless they 
give themselves up unrese^-vedly to God. Montaigne 
is equally successful in confounding the pride of those, 
who, without the aid of faith, boast themselves of a 
real righteousness; in correcting those who value 
their own opinion, and who believe that, independent- 
ly of the existence and perfections of God, they shall 
find in the sciences infrangible truth. He exhibits to 
reason so convincingly the poverty of its light, and the 
multitude of its errors, that it is difficult afterwards to 
feel even the temptation to reject the mysteries of re- 
ligion, on the ground that they may be contradicted ; 
for the spirit is so humbled, that it does not even pre- 
sume to judge if mysteries are possible, a point which 
ordinary men debate too readily. But Epictetus, in 
bis reprehension of indifference, leads to pride, and 
may be most injurious to those who are not convinced 
of the corruption of all righteousness, but that which 
is of faith. Montaigne, on the other hand, is positive- 
ly evil in his influence on those whose bias is to im- 
piety and vice. And hence these authors should be 
read with great care and discretion, and with peculiar 
regard to the condition and morals of those who look 
into them. It seems, however, that the union x)fthei|i 
can only have a beneficial influence, as the evil of 
one corrects the evil of the other. It is true that they 
do not impart virtue, but they disturb men in their 
yices. For man finds himself assailed by contrarieties, 
one of which attacks his pride, and the other his care- 
lessness, and ascertains that all his reason will not en- 
able him either to obtain peace in the indulgence of 
his vices, or altogether to avoid them* 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ox THK COSBiriOH OF THC fOLKAT, 

A XA!r was thrown bj a tempest oq an nnknoWn 
ifllaod, the inhabitants of which, were seeking tfaeii 
king, whom they had lost ; and as he had accidentally 
some resemblance to him, both in face and (igure, he 
was mistaken for him. and recognized as such bj all 
the people. At first he knew not how to act ; but he 
resolved, at length, to yield to his good fortune. He 
received, therefore, all the respect with which they 
honored him, and allowed himself to he treated as 
their king. 

But since he could not altogether forget his fonner 
condition, he thought even while he received their 
homrige, that he was not the king whom this people 
sought, and that the kingdom did not really belong to 
him. Hi? thoughts, consequently, were two-fold. — 
One bv which he plaved the kins:: the other which 
recoirnized his true condition, and that chance only 
had placed him in this extraordinary position. He 
hides tliis last thonirht. whilst he discloses the other. 
According to the former, he deals with the people; 
accordinir to the latter, he deals with himself. 

Think not. that hy a less extraordinary chance, voa 
possess your wealth, than that by uhich this man be- 
came a king. You have not in yourself any personal 
or natural risfht. more than he : and not only does your 
beins: the son of a duke, but your bcinor in the world 
at all, depend upon a variety of contingencies. Your 
birth depended on a marriaiife, or rather on all the 
marriasres of a Ions: 'i»c of ancestry. But on what 
did these m irria^res depend ? On an accidental meet- 
ing! on a morning's conversation! on a thousand un- 
foreseen occurrences. 

You hold, say you, your riches from your forefath- 
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ers ; but was it not the result of a thousand contin- 
gencies, that your forefathers acquired or preserved 
them? A thousand others asx^lever as they, have not 
been able to acquire wealth, or have lost it when 
th€y had. You conceive, that by some natural chan- 
nel, this wealth descended from your ancestry to you. 
No such thing. This order is founded solely on the 
will of those who made the laws, and who might have 
(lad divers good reasons for so framing them ; but 
none of which, most assuredly, was formed in the no- 
tion of your natural right in those possessions. If they 
had chosen to ordain, that this wealth, after having 
been possessed by the father during his life, should rcr 
turn at his death to the public treasury, you would 
have had no reason to complain. 

Thus then, the whole title by which you possess 
your property, is not a title founded in nature, but in 
huinan appointment. Another train of thought, in 
those who made the laws, would hav^ made you poor; 
and it is only this favorable contingency, by which you 
are born in accordance with the whim> of law, which 
has put you in possession of your present wealth. 

1 do not mean to say that your goods are not yours 
legitimately, and that others are at liberty to rob you 
of them ; for God, our great master, has given to soci- 
ety the right of making laws for the division of prop- 
erty ; and when these laws are once established, it is 
unjust to violate there. And here is a slight distinc- 
tion between you and the man of whom we have spok- 
en, whose only right to the kingdom, was founded in 
an error of the people ; for God would not sanction his 
possession, and, in fact, requires him to renounce it, 
whilst he authorizes yours. But the point in which 
the two cases completely coincide, is this, that neither 
your right nor his is founded in any quality or merit 
whatever in you, or which renders you deserving of 
it. Your soul and your body are of themselves no 
more allied to the state of a duke, than to that of a 
laborer ; there is no natural tie which binds you to the 
one condition, rather than to the other. 
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Then what follows from this ? that 3*ou ought to 
have, as this maa of whom we have spoken, a two-fold 
habit of thought; and that, if you act outwardly to- 
wards men, according to your rank in life, it becomes 
you, at the same time, to cherish a sentiment more 
concealed, but more true, that yon are in no respect 
naturally above them; and if the more ostensible 
thought elevates you above men in general^ this secret 
conviction should lower you, and reduce you to a per- 
fect equality with all men ; for thb is your nataral 
condition. 

The people who admire yon, are perhaps not aware 
of this secret. They believe that nobility is a real 
natural superiority; and they regard the great, as be- 
ing of a different nature from others. You are not 
required to correct this error, if you do not wish it; 
but see that you do not insolently misuse this elevatioD, 
and, above all, do not mistake yourself, and imagine 
that there is in your nature something more elevated 
than in that of others. 

What would vou say of him who had been made 
king, through the mistake of the people, if he so far 
forgot his original condition, as to imagine that this 
kingdom was properly his, that he deserved it, and 
that it belons^ed to him as a matter of ris^ht. You 
would wondtr at his folly. But is there Jess folly in 
men, who live in such strange forge tfulness of their 
native condition? 

How important is this advice I For all the arrogance, 
violence and impatience of the great, spring but 
from this ipfnorance of what they really are. For it 
would be dilficult for those who inwardly consider 
themselves on a level with all men, and who are 
thorouii^hly convinced. that there is in them nothing that 
merits the little advantages which God has given them 
above others, to treat their fellow-creatures with inso- 
lence. To do this, they must forget themselves, and 
believe that there is in them some essential superiori- 
ty to others. And in this consists the delusion which 
I am anxious to expose to you. 
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2. It is desireable that you shoald know what is re- 
ally due to you, that you may not attempt to require 
of men that which is not your due, for that were a 
manifest injustice ; and yet to act thus, is very com- 
m'on in men of your condition, because they are not 
aware of their real merit. 

There is in the world two sorts of greatness ; there 
is a greatness founded in nature, and a greatness 
founded in appointment. That which is constituted 
great, depends on the will of men, who have believed 
with reason, that they ought to honor certain situations 
in life, and pay them certain respects. Of this kind 
are titles and nobility. In one country, the nobles are 
reverenced ; in another, the laborers. In this the el- 
der ; in that, the younger. Why. is this ? Because ' 
men would have it so. It was a matter of indifference 
before it was so constituted ; since then, it has become 
a matter of right, for it is unjust to interfere with it. 

Natural greatness is that which is independent of 
the caprices of men, because it consists in real and ef- 
fective qualities of body and mind, which render the 
one or the other more estimable, as science, intellect, 
energy, virtue, health, or strength. 

We owe a duty to each of these kinds of greatness ; 
but as they differ in nature, we^owe them also a very 
different kind of respect. To constituted greatness, 
we owe the appohited reverence ; that is, certain out- 
ward ceremonies, which ought to be, at the same time 
accompanied as we have shewn, with an internal re- 
cognition of the propriety of this arrangement ; 
but which does not force upon us the idea of any real 
quality of greatness in those whom we so honor. We 
Bpeak on our bended knee to kings. We must stand 
in the saloons of princes. It is folly and narrow-mind- 
edness to refuse these observances. 

But natural respect, which consists in esteem, we 
only owe to natural greatness ; and we owe contempt 
and aversiori to the opposite qualities to this greatness. 
[t is not necessary that I should esteem you, because 
you are a duke ; but it is that I bow to you. If you 
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are both a duke and a virtuous man, (hen I will yield 
the reverence which I owe to both these qualities. \ 
will not refuse you the obeisance which your ducal 
dignity demands; nor the esteem that your virtue 
merits. But if you were a duke without virtue, I 
would then also do you justice; for while I paid that 
outward respect which the laws of society have attach- 
ed to your rank, I would not fail to cherish towards 
you that inward contempt, which your meanness of 
soul deserved. 

This is the line that justice prescribes to such du- 
ties, and injustice consists in paying natural respect to 
artificial greatness, or in requiring external reverence 
to natural greatness. Mr, N. is a greater geometer 
than 1, and, on this account, he would take the prece- 
dence of me. 1 would tell him that he does not com- 
prehend this matter rightly. Geometry is a natural 
superiority — it asks the preference of esteem; but 
men have not appointed to it any outward acknowl- 
edgement, i take precedence of him therefore; 
while, at the same time, I esteem him more than my- 
self, for his geometriciil talent. 

In the same way, if as a duke, and a peer of the 
realm, you are not satistied that 1 stand uncovered be- 
fore j'ou, and you require me to esteem you also, then 
1 must beg you to show me those qualities which de- 
serve it. If you do this, then you gain your point, an(} 
1 cannot refuse you with justico. ; but if you cannot do 
this, then you are unjust to ask it; and, most assuredly, 
you would not succeed, even if you were the mightiest 
potentate on earth. 

3. I would have you, then, to know your true con- 
dition, for it is the thing, in all the world, of which you 
men of rank are the most ignorant. AVhat is it, accord- 
ing to your notion to be a great lord ? It is to have the 
command of many objects of human gratification, and 
to be able thus to satisfy the wants and desires of many. 
It is the wants and the wishes of men which collect 
them round you and render them subservient ; without 
that, they would not look to you exclusively ;. hut they 
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hope, by their attention and adulation, to obtain from 
you some part of those good things which they seek^ 
and which they see that you have to bestow. 

God is surrounded by people full of the need of 
, cbarity, who ask of him those blessings of charity that 
are his to give* Hence He is appropriately called, 
" The King of charity." 

You are in the same way surrounded by a little 
crowd of people, over whom you reign in your way. 
These people are full of sensual wants. They ask of 
you sensual blessings. They are bound to you by 
covetousness. You are then properly the king of 
covetousness. Your dominion may be of small ex- 
tent ; but as to the kind of royalty, you are on a level 
with the greatest kings of the earth. They are like 
you, monarchs of animal wants. This it is which in- 
vests them with power, namely, the possession of 
things after which men greedily crave* 

But in thus recognizing your real and natural condi- 
tion, use the means which are consistent with it, and 
do not pretend to reign by any other way than by that 
which actually constitutes you a king. It is not your 
natural energy and power which subjects the people 
round you. Do not pretend then to rule them by force; 
nor to treat them harshly. Satisfy their just desires ^ 
relieve their wants; find your pleasure in beneficence ; 
help them as much as you can ; and act in your true 
character as the king of animal necessities. 

What I have said to you, does not go far into the 
subject of duty ; and if therefore you rest there, you 
will not fiil to lose yourself, though you will then, at 
least, sink as a virtuous man should do. There are 
men who destroy their own souls by avarice, by bru- 
tality, by dissipation, by violence, by passion, by blas- 
phemy. The path which I point out to you, is undoubt- 
edly more virtuous than these. But in any way, it is 
unpardonable folly to lose one's self ^ and therefore, I 
say, you must not rest at that point. You should de- 
spise sensuality and its dominion, and aspire to that 
kingdom of charity^ where all its subjects breath aothr- 
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ing but charity, and desire no other blessings. Others 
will direct you better than I can in this way ; it will 
be sufficient for me to have turned you aside from those 
low and sensualizing wajs,^along which, I see ^o ma- 
ny persons of rank hurried, from the want of a due ac- 
quaintance with their own real condition. 
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